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PREFACE M 


The early history of Peninsular India beyond the great 
barrier of mountain and forest that separates the vast Indo- 
Gangetic plain from the valleys of the Godavari, Krishna and 
the Kaveri bas been dealt with by many scholars, notably 
Fleet, Rice, Bhandarkar and Debreuil. But the paucity 
of data stood in the way of an adequate treatment of 
the period that intervened between the disintegration of/ 
the Sātavāhana monarchy and the rise of the Imperial 
Calukyas.' The three odd centuries that separated the last 
great Sātavāhana from the first Pulakešin has been 
regarded by Smith as a *' Blank in history.” As early as 
1895, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar observed that for some three 
centuries after the extinctaon of the Andhra (i.e. Satavahana) 
dynasty ‘f we have no specific information about the 
dynasties that ruled over the country (i.e. the Deccan).'' 
Smith observed in 1924, "It is still true to say that 
practically the political bistory of the Deccan begins in the 
middle of the sixth century with the rise of the Chalukya 
dynasty '" (E Hist. Ind., 4th ed., p. 440). My aim has been 
to bridge the gulf between the Sātavāhana and the Calukya 
periods. The plan and purpose of the present volume have 
been explained in the Introduction, and little more need be 
said by way of a Preface. It will be seen that the author 
deals with the successors of the Sātavāhanas, who held sway 
in the vast region of the Deccan, mainly inhabited by the 
Telugu and Kanarese speaking peoples, before the foundation 
of the Calukya empire. It is contemplated to publish another 
volume which will be coneerned with the dynasties that rose 
on the ruins of the Sātavāhana empire in the north. 

In the present volume, I have tried to develop some 
of the views expressed in my monographs and papers 
previously published. Results of most recent investigations 
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have been incorporated in the Addenda et Corrigenda. My 
thanks are due to Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, the illustrious Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University (1934-38), and to 
Dr. H. Q, Raychaudhuri, Carmichael Professor and Head 
of the Department of Ancient Indiau History and Culture, 
Caleutta University. The encouragement of Dr. Mookerjee 
and the valuable suggestions of Prof. Raychaudhuri have 
been of great help to me in writing the following pages. 
My acknowledgments are also due to Mr. J. Chakravorti, 
Registrar, Calcutta University, and to Mr. D. Ganguli, 
Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press. 





CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, 
20th December, 1938. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The aim of the author of the present volume is to give 
a detailed account of the dynasties that ruled in Lower 
Deccan after the decline of the Sātavāhanas till the country 
was conguered by the Calukyas. The volume has been divided 
into two parts ; Part I deals with the Eastern Districts, that 
is to say, the Andhra region, and Part II with the Western 
Districts, that is, the Karņāta region. In the second volume 
of this work, which is in course of preparation, the author 
proposes to deal with the dynasties that succeeded the 
Sātavāhanas in Upper Deccan. 

The term Deccan has been used in this work in a limit- 
ed sense. It is a familiar corruption of the Sanskrit word 
daksina meaning south. It ‘‘ may be, and sometimes is, 
extended so as to cover the whole of India south of the 
Narmada ; but is usually understood as designating a more 
limited territory in which Malabar and the Tamil countries 
of the extreme south are not included '" (Smith, E. Hist. 
Ind., 4th ed., p. 439). The Nanaghat record which 
describes the husband of Nāganikā as dakshiņāpatha-pati, 
a Nasik inscription in which Vasisthiputra Pulumāvi is 
called daksinápath-e$vara and the Junagad inscription in 
which the Sātavāhana contemporary of Rudradaman (c. 
130-150 A.D.) 1s called daksinapatha-pati appear to prove that 
the Sàtavühanas called themselves ** lord of the Deccan.”’ 
There is however absolutely no proof that the Far South 
was ever under the direct possession of the Satavahana kings. 
Siņāpatha, over which the Satavahanas claimed suzerainty, 
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d key. that is to” say, beyond the Telugu-speaking area. 

In the western part, the Cutu Sātakarņi branch of the Sāta- 
vāhana dynasty is known to have ruled over the country which 
had Banavāsī (in the North Kanara district) for its capital, 

that is to say, over the northern part of the modern Kana- 
rese-speaking area. 

The Andhra people and their country are mentioned 
many times in literature ; but history of the Andhra region, 
based on epigraphic —— only begins from the third 
century B.C., i.e., the time of the Maurya emperor Asoka. 
At the time of ASoka, Lower Deccan formed a part of the 
Maurya empire and the Maurya frontier certainly extended 
in the south as far as the Pennar river near Nellore, as only 
the Tamil kingdoms of the Ceras, Colas and the Pāņdyas have ` 
been distinguished as pracamta (border state) from the] 
vijitae (dominions) of the king, and as Ašokan inscriptions 
have been found on rocks as far south as the Chitaldrug: 
district of Mysore. The Andbras are mentioned in the 
thirteenth Rock Edict of Aśoka in the list of subordinate 
peoples that lived in the dominions (idha rāja-visayamht) of 
the king. After the strength of the Maurya empire had 
waned, the peoplegef" Andhrade£a appears to have anro 
independence. . | 

A king named Kubiraka (= Kubera) * bas been mentioned 
in two inscriptions discovered at Bhattiprolu in the Re valle. 
taluka of the Guntur district (Lüders, List, Nos. 1335, 1338). | 
According to Bühler (J.R.A.S., 1892, p. 602), the Bhattiprolu 
inscriptions belong to the period immediately following that 
of Ašoka, i.e., to about 200 B.C. It is therefore ssible 
that king biraka fought successfully with the weak K 
successors oÍ Ašoka who died sometime before 230 B. .C. „and | 
liberated the Andhra country from the Maurya A 
Unk ortunately we know next to nothing anoni this i K ng. — 
we a Monson, K: Kuberaka is called the *' enit n ef the Puya: in 
andani rina, Beto Mithotijs p: Mti. i fonde | 
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Epigraphy is silent as regards the Andhra country for a 
long time after Kubiraka. Only about the second 
century of the Christian era we find the country 
occupied by kings belonging to the family known in 
epigraphy as the Sātavāhana. A number of coins 
and inscriptions of the Later Sātavāhanas has been 
discovered in the Andhra region. The most powerful 
among them were Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi and Gautamī- 
putra Yajüa Sātakarņi. The date of these kings is a dis- 
puted guestion ; but two points seem certain in tbis respect. 
(1) King Vasi-thiputra Pulumāvi could not be far removed 
in time from (but was possibly for some time a contemporary 
of) the Saka Satrap Rudradiman who is known to have ruled 
from c 130 to c. 150 A.D. The mention of Baithana (Paithan 
in the Aurangabad district) as the capital of Siriptolemaios 
(siri-Pulumāvi, contemp rary of Tiasténes = Castana who for 
some time ruled conjointly with his grandson Rudradaman) by 
Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.) is also very important in ascertaining 
the date of Vāsisthīputra Pulumayi in about the middle of 
the «cond try A.D. (2) According to the evidence 
of palaeography, there could not have been a great interval 
between the reign of Pulumāvi and that of Yajna. The 
suggestion of Krishnasastri that the second year of Candra 
Sati (a successor of Yajūa) is equivalent to A.D. 210 is 
also important in this connection. lt is therefore very 
probably certain that Yajüa ended his rule not long 
after A. D. 200, and Yajüa was the last great king of his 
dynasty (see infra, Sections 1 and III of the chapter on the 
Pallavas). : 

( The local ruling families of South-Eastern Deccan either 
ruling -as | subordinate rulers or governors, such as the 
Sālankāyanas, Brbatphaliyanas, Pallavas and the Iksvākus 
who remained loyal to the Sataváhanas at the time of Pulu- 
māvi and Yajūa Satakarni appear to have gradually raised their 
head and supplanted the weak successors of Yajna. From 
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palaeographic consideration it appears that the Iksvakus 
were the first to grow powerful in the Kistna-Guntur region 
and to throw off Satavahana suzerainty about the third 
decade of the third century. The performance of Ašvamedha, 
Vajapeya and other Vedic sacrifices by the Iksvāku king 
Camtamila I clearly shows that the Ikgvākus were no longer 
feudatory to the Sātavāhanas who were therefore 
ousted from the Kistna-Guntur area before the time of this 
king. The successors of the Iksvākus in the sovereignty of 
this area appear to have been the Brhatpbalàyanas and the 
Pallavas. The Pallavas became very powerful about the 
end of the third and beginning of the fourth century. The 
earliest Pallava epigraphs which appear to belong to the first 
half of the fourth century show that the Pallavas were at the 
time master of Andhrāpatha as well as the Bellary 
region. Pallava headquarters in the Andhra country at the 
time of Sivaskandavarman, a performer of Asvamedba and 
other sacrifices, were at Dhamūakada (Dhānyakataka). Their 
supremacy in Andhradeša appears to have broken down 
owing to the rise of the Salankayanas of VengL (W. Godavari 
district) and the Anandas of Kandarapura (Guntur district). 
Devavarman, the Sālankāyana performer of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, possibly reigned not long after Pallava Sivaskanda- 
varman.  Theevidence of the Kanteru plates proves that the 
Later Silahkayanas became master of much of the territories 
that were once under the Iksvākus, Brhatphalāyanas and the 
Pallavas. After the collapse of dem power, the 
Visūukuņdins gradually became master?of the whole of 
Andbfadega. When the Calukyas established themselves at 
Pistapura in the beginning’ of the seventh century, the 
Visnukundins appear to have struggled hard with them for 
existence. But gradually their power collapsed and th 
aw country passed to the possession of the Calukyas. NE, m, 

It must not however be thought that these -dy asti 
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Andhra country. The Sàlaükayanas, as we shall see, were 
most probably in possession of the district round. Vengī even 


in the age of Ptolemy (c. 140), when the Sātavāhanas 


were apparently the suzerain of Andhradeša. The Greek 
geographer possibly also refers to tbe capital of the Brbat- 
phalayanas in the present Masulipatam area. Excepting 
the Visnukundins, all the earlier dynasties that reigned in 
South-Eastern Deccan after the Sātavāhanas seem to have 
ruled more or less contemporaneously. 

In Part I of the present volume, I have given an 
account of the Iksvākus, Brbatphalayanas, Anandas, 
Salankayanas and the Visnukundins. I have also dealt with 
the Pallavas who were for some time the supreme power in 
Andhradeša. ° 

In Part II of this volume, I have tried to give an account 
of the dynasties that succeeded the Sātavāhanas in the 
western part of Lower Deccan. (From the breakdown of the 
Cutu Sātakarņi power up to the rise of the Calukyas, the 
principal ruling dynasty in South-Western Deccan was that 
of the Kadambas. I have not included in this account the 
history of the Gangas and the Banas who ruled from places 
far to the south of the country ruled by the Satava- 
hanas. I have included however the Kekayas who ruled in 
the northern part of Mysore, which most probably formed a - 
part of the later Sātavāhana dominions. Since my account 
is limited in circa 200-650 A.D., I have not discussed a few 
minor feudatory families (e.g., the Sendrakas) whose early 
history is wrapped up in obscurity. ) 

In placing this work before students of Indian history, 
I humbly request them to consider the new points I bave been 
able to light upon i in these pages. I have tried to establish a 
relation between the two known Ananda kings on the basis 
C the passage hiraņyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava of the Mattepad 
plat ei 1 pave also tried to settle the genealogy and chrono- 
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if duit shown, mistakes have been made permanent by previ- 
| . ous writers. "The theory of the existence of a king called Sana 

in the Kistna district in the second or third century A.D. 
bas been discussed and found to be untenable. The date of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman has been fixed on the basis of the 
gradual development of inscriptional Prakrit in early South 
Indian inscriptions. In dealing with the [Early] Pallavas 
and the [Early] Kadambas, I have tried not to be led 
astray from the terra firma of solid facts by that eagerness 
for theorising which is so common among certain recent 
writers on the early history of those dynasties. The real 
significance of the passage hiranyagarbh-odbhava has been 
correctly pointed out. In interpreting terms like āyukta, 
vallabha, hastikoša, vyāprta adhikāra-purusa and others, I 
have spared no pains to utilise epigraphic as well as lexico- 

graphic and classical literature to the full. I have also 

made full use of the Epic, Purāņic and Smrti literature in 
explaining passages like avasita-viridha-divya, hiranyagarbha 

and others. 





PART I 
EASTERN DISTRICTS 





CHAPTER I 
THE IKSVĀKUS 
I 
THE SOUTHERN IKSVAKUS. 


Some Prakrit ' inscriptions of the Iksvakus of Eastern 
Deccan have heen discovered at Jaggayyapetta in the Nandi- 
gram taluka of the  Kistna district (Ind. Ant., XI, 
p. 257 ff), and at Nagarjunikonda in the Palnad taluka 
of the Guntur district (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 1 ff.) of 
the Madras Presidency. Formerly, Burgess expressed the 
opinion that these inscriptions belong to about the 3rd or. 
4th century A.D. “f but are probably earlier." Bühler 
and, following him, Vogel who has recently edited the 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions ascribe the Iksvaku records to 
tbe 3rd century of the Christian era. Like all early - 
Prakrit inscriptions, the Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta 
records of the Iksvakus express compound consonants with 
single letters. This characteristic shows that these records 
are earlier £han the Early Pallava grants which express double 
or conjunct consonants by more than one letter and appear to 
belong to about the first quarter of the 4th century A.D. 

(see my views in Ind. Cult., I, p. 498 ff. ; Journ. Ind. Hist., 
XIII, p. 297 ff. ; and infra). "The Tisviku inscriptions, 
therefore, almost certainly belong to about the middle and 
second half of the 3rd century A.D. (vide infra). 


E “Regarding the language of the Nagarjunikonda records, Sten Konow observes 
— Ind., XE, p. 26), '* We are faced with a normalised semiliterary Prokrit, used 
ha by *opl whose home-tongue wos Dravidian, and probably Kanarese. If T am ri ght, 

(owe shon d” a priori be inclined to infer that the Ikshvākus bad come to the Kistna 
a doom from the West.” 










Prisca’ as the name of a king possibly occurs once in 
the Rgveda (X. 60.4). The word there may, however, be also 
taken as an epithet of the name of another person, Asamāti, 
T whom the Jaminiyabrahmana (III. 167), Brhaddevata (VII. 
85 ff.), etc., take to be an Iksvāku prince. Iksvaku in the ~ 

Atharvaveda (XIV. 89.9) seems to be regarded as an ancient 
hero. According to Macdonell and Keith (Ved. Ind., s.v.) 
the Iksvàkus were originally a branch of the Puru family. ~ 
Zimmer places them (Alt. Leben, pp. 104, 130) on the Upper 
Indus ; the Vedic Index, however, tbinks that tlie Iksvākus 
may well have been somewhat further east even in the Vedic 
period. Later Iksvākus are connected chiefly with Ayodhya, 
the capital of the Košala janapada. We have long lists of 
—— Iksvaku kings in the Purāņas and the epics. But we 
— do not know of any relation between the Ik$vākus of 
| Ayodhya and the Iksvākus of the Madras Presidency. Were 
the Southern Ik$vākus a branch of the famous Iksvaku 
family of Northern India, which migrated and eventually 
carved out a principality in Eastern Deccan ? 

Jt is possible that the epithet ikhüku-rája-pravara-risi-sata- 
|. pabhava-vamsa-sambhava, applied to Lord Buddha in an. 
| inscription of the Southern Iksvāku king Virapurisadata, 

refers to a claim of the king to belong to the same family as 
the Lord who, according to traditions, belonged to the famous 
Iksvāku family of Kosala (Majjhima-Nikāya, II: 124)? It 
is also interesting to note that the Southern Iksvākus were 
matrimonially related to the Southern Ro as — 








1 Of, also Saka-erkea-pratiechanmam cāsam yasmācmcā ca NEC ā x ikteāku - 
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of South India. *'' The Aryan immigrants to the South,” : 

V" be says, '' appear to have been Brahmanical priests and 

T instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers, and the kings of x 
the Pāņdyas, Cholas, Kalingas, and other Dravidians, " 
appear to have been chiefly Dravidian chieftains whom 
their Brahmanical preceptors and spiritual directors digni- 
fied with Aryan titles, and taught to imitate and emulate 
the grandeur and cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar and 
the Agnikula races of kings `” (Comp. Gramm., 2nd ed., 
Intro., p. 115). This view is certainly correct in some cases. 

i As we know, the Hadis of Mymensingh (Bengal), a tribe 
closely allied to the Garos, have, only the other day, been 
allowed io wear upavīta and to bear the ancient and illus- 
trious name of the Haihaya Kgatrivas.* It is therefore 
not easy to determine whether the Southern Iksvakus were 
actually Aryan immigrants from the north (which is not 
impossible) or a Hinduised aboriginal family of rulers who 
appropriated the name of the most glorious royal family of 
ancient Iudia.* The question is, moreover, a little further 


1 Jt is to be nrticed that at present the population of Eaatern and Southern India 
is generally divided not into four but only into two rarņas, ciz., Biāhmuņa o" 
Südra. In Eastern India has, however, now come an sge when vobody likes to remal 
a Sidra. For a list of uborizinal tribes claiming the status of Brahwana, Keatriya 
and Vaišya, see Census of India, 1931, Vol. V (Bengal and Sikkim), Pt. I. pp 426-27. 

If, however, the Aguris are Ugra-Kyatriya, the Bágdis are Vyāgra-Kgatriya, the 
Namab-Südras are Namo- Bråālmaņa ard the Nāpits are Nai lor. Sivitr) Brabmana, as 
we have it there in tbe list, may not the Musa!m»ns, Christians and the Japa: ese 
(or Javanese) as well claim to be called Mugala-Kgitriyva, Klijta (or Krsņa)» 
Ksatriya and Yavani-Brāhmaņa respectively? 

A^ 2 The extension of the nate of ** Kossla," where tbe Iksvükus" ruled, over the 
modern Raipur-Bilaspur-Sambalpur region in the Daksipápatha (cf. kausalaka-mahendra 
mentioned as a dakģiņāpatha-rāja in the Allahabad pillar inscription) and the tradition 
recording the establishment of Kuda, son of the Ikgvāku hero Rāma, at Kudavati to 
the south of the Vindhy^ and the Revà (Kaghuramda, XVI. 31) probably go to prove 

a southerly course of Ikgvāku expansion. According to the Vayu Purana (9, 190, 

Euta ruled over Kosala with bis, capita! at Kusasthali or Kušavatī built upon the 

Vindhyan precipices. It may also be noticed tl at the southern kingdoms of Asma a and 

tā (on the Godavari) were traditionally known to have been founded by two lkssaku 

nei »» named Aémake and Mulaka (Vayu Pur., 88, 177-5), The history of the Iksvāk” 
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comp licated by the points IES to our notice — Say 
— in an interesting paper in the Bulletin de la Société 
de Linguistique, 1926, p. &3.' 

The Sanskrit word iksvāku means *' gourd.” It is ~ 
interesting that some Austro-Asiatic peoples call themselves 
issue either of a gourd or a melon, of which every seed 
gave birth to a man (Bonifacy, Cours d'ethnographie indo- 
chinois, p. 45 ; Cochbrane, The Shans, I, p. 120). This 
myth seems to have passed into Indian tradition, in which 
Sumati, queen of king Sagara of Ayodbya (to whom 60, 000 
sons were promised), gave birth to a gourd, and from that 
gourd came out 60,000 children (Rām., I. 38 ; Mahābhā., 
III. 106. ; Bhāg. Pur., IX. 88). The Austro-Asiatic myth of 
gourd-ancestor seems to have been transmitted in the legends 
of Sumati and Iksvaku who have been placed at Ayodhya. 
But as is often the case in Indian literature, it appears that, 
in the second case, the authors have modified the myth for 


Kekayas, Mālavas, Sibis, Guptas, Mauryas and the Ačmakas and stories of the sons of 
Viévimitra, and of Rama, Vijaya, the sage Bávari and others may all be very impor- 
tant in dealing with the Aryanisation of Southern Iodia. But while we have reliable 
evidence of the migration of the Mālavas (= Maloicf the Greeks; on the lower valley of 
the Ravi in Alexander's time) and the Sibis (=Siboi of the Greeks ; in Alexander's time 


in the Sborkot region of tbe Jhang district, Punjab), and also of the Mauryas and the 


Guptas, from north to soutl—there ia no satisfactory evidence as regards the migra- 


tion of the otber familiesor tribes, The mention of the Mālayas (= Mālavas) ns living 


in the vicinity of Puskara (near Ajmere) in an inscription of Usavadita (Ind. Ant., ^ 
1918, p. 75), the Gnd of coins with legend Malarünám jayah in the southern part of 
the Jaipur State (Rapson, Indian Coins, § 51) and the name of the modern province ef 
Malwa, prove conclusively the southerly course of the Milavas. As regards the Sibis, 
we may, however, challenge the authority of the tradition recalled in the Datakumāra- 
carita (Madbya, Ch. VI) about their settlement on the Kāverī and their connection 
with the greater Colas os is claimed in the Udayendiram plates (S. J. I.. IT, p. 882) ; 
but the discovery of their coins at Negeri leaves no doubt that the Sibi tribe marched 
at least as far south us the Cbitorgudh district of Rajputana. It can hardly be be 
doubted that the Mauryas of Konkan and tbe Guttas (=Guptas) ot o ` 
branches respectively of the famous imperial dynasties of those names 
Pájaliputra. The cases of the other tribes or families however, 
cannot be proved at the present state of our knowledge. = 
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! An English translation of this paper is to be found in P. C. Be rebi'w F 
and Pre-Dravidian in India, Coloutta University, 1929 . 
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the sake of ennobling it. The epic poets could not be 
pleased with the idea that a gourd had given birth to a 
glorious dynasty. Iksvaku, which properly means a gourd 
in Sanskrit, appears, therefore, to have been personified as 
a hero, son of Vaivasvata Manu (Rām., I. 70, vs. 20-21; 
Mahābhā , I, 75,-vs. 31-40) or of Sage Gautama (Rock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 10-11). In astory of the Dul-va, 
analysed by Rockhill, attempt has been made to explain the 
name Iksvāku by the fact that the children of the sage 
Gautama were found in a field of sugarcane (iksu). 

If we think, now, that the Iksvakus were originally an 
Aryan tribe, this Austro-Asiatic influence possibly shows 
that they were closely conrected with the aborigines of the 
country, wherein there was a strong Austro-Asiatic element, 
and consequently shared some of their beliefs and traditions. 
Relation, matrimonial and otherwise, of Aryan ruling 
families with the aborigines is frequently illustrated in the 
epic and the Purāņic literature. That the Aryan families. 
which migrated to South India bad to accept some aborigi- 
nal customs is also clear from the fact that very early 
authorities on smrti had to acknowledge and distinguish 
between the Aryan customs of Northern and those of South- 
ern India. Baudhāyana, who lived long before Christ * and 
is a very great authority, speaks in his Dharmasuütra (I, ii 
1-4) of matula-pitrsvasr-duhitr-gamana (t.e., sexual relation 
with daughters of mother's brother and father's sister) as an 
established custom in the South. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that the Iksvaku king Virapurisadata 
had, among others, three queens who were the daughters 
of his father’s sisters.” 












ing to Bīhler (Ind. Stud., No. III, p. 15 ff.) the date of the Sūtras of 
ana is the sixth century B.C. Keith however thinks that they are of a some- 
later « iter date (Camb. Hist. Ind., T, p. 140, note 3). 
"n pes of marriage with the daughter of one's maternal uncle may be found in 
: tt tn a he Re kings of the Deccan. Kroņa II married Lakgrnī, daughter 

of bis mátula Z taka SŠatikarāgāņa ; Rāstrakūja Indra III also married Vijāmbā, 
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ET has been suggested that the capital of th konti 


— was probably at Dhanyakataka and that ‘* the có 


remains of Nagarjunikonda can possibly represent the ancient 
capital of Dhaūūakataka which archeologists have sought 
both at Dharanikota near Amaravati and at Bezvāda.' 
But the remains seem to represent a city called Vijayapurī. 
It must be noticed that the country, which according to 
the evidence of the Nagarjunikonda and  Jaggayyapetta 


~ ioscriptions appears to have belonged to the Iksvakus in 


about the middle of the 3rd century A.D., is known to have 
belonged to the Sātavāhanas in the 2nd century. After the 
cline of the Iksvākus, tbis region passed into the hands - 


o of the Pallavas of Kāūcī. The Mayidavolu (Guntur district) 
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Prakrit grant (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 86) of the Pallava Yuvamaha- 
raja Sivaskandavarman, records an order of the Yuvamahā- 
rāja to the vāpata (vyāprta, 1.e., governor) of Dbamfakada 
(Dhānyakataka) to execute the grant of a village called 
Viripāra situated in the Andhāpatha (Andhrāpatha). 
Another Prakrit grant of the same age belonging to the reign of 
the Pallava king vijaya-Skandavarman was discovered in the 
Guntur district. According to Prof. Dubreuil, king vyaya- 
Skandavarman of this inscription is the same as the Yuva- 
^ mahārāja Sivaskandavarman of the Mayidavolu grant. 
Whatever the identification be worth (vide infra), it is clear 
that the Iksvākus were ousted from the Kistna-Guntur 
region by the Pallavas of Kànci. 

We cannot neglect to mention in this connection the rise 
of the Brhatpbalàyanas in the district round Masulipatam. 
It is, however, certain that the weak successors of the great 
Camtamila and his son Virapurisadata were. finally swept 
away by the Pallavas of Kāūcī at about the end of the sr 
"century A.D. Butit is quite possible that the rise of 






dangbter of bis máfula Ammāņādeva (Anatgadeva) of the u 
History of the Rashtrakutas, pp. 77-8). The custom ia prevalent | (t^e E 
the presenf time. — | 
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Brhatphalāyanas had a large share in weakening the power 
Of the Iksvakus. 

An inscription of about the 5th century A.D. (Ep. 
Carnat., XI, p. 142), discovered at Anaji in the Davanegere 
taluka of the Chitaldrug district (Mysore), speaks of a 
Kekaya prince, named Sivanandavarman who claims, for 
his family, matrimonial connection with the saintly kings 
of the Iksvaku line. Cf. parama-mdheévarah mātā-pitr- 
padabhaktah dtreya-gotrah — soma-vamá-odbhavah iksvā- 
kubhir-api  rajarsibhih krt-āvāha-vivāhānām kekayanam 
kule jātah šivanandavarmā. This fact possibly goes to show 

. that the Iksvaku dynasty lingered long as a ruling power, 


* though unimportant in comparison with the neighbouring 
. royal families. 
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Only three kings of the Iksvāku family of Eastern 
Deccan are so far known. The first of them is Maharaja 
Vāsisthīputra Cāmtamūla. We have not yet any inseription 
of the time of this king. But from the epithets applied to 
his name in the inscriptions of his son and grandson, he 
appears to have been a very great and powerful monarch. 

Vāsisthīputra Iksvāku Cāmtamūla is credited with the 
performance of the agnihotra, agnistoma, vājapeya and asva- 
medha sacrifices. It must be noted that the, Vājapeya and 
ASvamedha sacrifices could be performed only by very 
powerful kings. According to the Satapatha-Brahmana 
(V. 1, 1, 13)? the performance of the former bestowed on the 
verformer a superior kind of kingship called sāmrājya, while 


«i 

1 Possibly Sanskrit Sāntamūla, In this connection may be noticed the change of 
$ into c in the name of two kings of the Kadamba family of Goa. Thejname Sustha or 
Bagt^adeva has in these cases the Prakrit forms Catts, Catfala. Cattava and Cattayya 
_ (Bomb Gaz., I, Pt. ii, p. 567). Sten Konow for thia reason ix inclined to take Cām- 
tamüla og a Prakrit form of Sanskrit Kgāntamūla (Ep. Ind.. XX, p. 26), It. must 
also be remembered thet Tamil, a typical Dravidian “language, bas no letter in its 
alphabet corresponding to the 4 of Sanskrit and that Sanskrit 5 is gene: ally represented 
in Tamil by c ; e.g , Sanskrit pašu = Tamil pacu; S, satru = T. catturu ; S, dast raka = 
T. čattakam ; ete. This is due possibly to the fact that Sanskrit js represented in 
Prakrit by s which agaio is almost identical in sound with Dravidian e. Cf. Kufacar- 
man for Kulašarman in the Udayendiram grant of Nandivarman Pallava (Ep. Tnd., 
III. p. 143). Sometimes fis represented by ch in Prakrit, e g., 8. Nara = Pali chaca. The 
word Saka has sometimes been mentioned in Indian literature, e.g., in the Gārgīsamlitā, 
as Caka (J.B,O, R,S, XIV, p. 4/8). Dr. Barnett however suggests to me that the 
name Cāmtamūla is derived from some unknown Dravidian word and has no convection 
with Sanskrit. 

2 Cf. raja vai rájasüyen-eg(và bhavati, samrād= càjapeyen =āraram he rā). 
gam param sīmrājyam, kadmayeta vai rājā samrāļ bharitum (Nat. Br, V. 1.1, 13) ; 
seo also Raychaudhuri, Pol, Hist, Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 102, and Appendix below. 
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thà — conferred — ü ^ ordinary be ' 
called  rüjya. According to the Apastamba — tt 





per- 
ira the ASvamedha sacrifice.’ King Cāmtamūla, ett. 
E, could not have been a weak ruler, subordinate to some Sāt 


: vāhana emperor. The celebration of ASvamedha by the 


Sātavāhana overlord. Cāmtamūla I is also said to have been 
a giver Of crores of gold, thousands of cows (or bullocks) 
and thousands of ploughs.* The king was evidently a 
Brahmanical Hindu. The deity he was devoted to is 
mentioned as virüpükhapati-mahasena. It. may be noted 
that the Kadambas and the Calukyas also referred to their 
families, in their inscriptions, as mahdsena-parigrhita. 
Mahāsena (Skanda), in the Iksvaku inscriptions, has been 
called virūpākha-pati, ‘‘ lord of the Virūpākhas.'” Vogel 
takes the term virūpūkha in the sense of the hosts of 
; which Skanda is the lord or leader. ‘The word indicates a 
| class of snakes in a snake-charm in the Vinayapitaka (ed. 





^ - Oldenberg, II, p. 110). Virūpāksa is an ordinary epithet 
A applied to Rāksasas and other spirits in Mahübhà. and 
, Rām. (Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 39.) 

v King Cāmtamūla had at least two sisters. One of them 
m named Cāmtasiri (ot (or Camtisiri = Santasri or Santisri ?) was ` 











ndašrī) of the Pūkīya family.” Khamdasiri has been called 


1 See my note in Ind. Cult., T, p. 311 A., and Appendiz below ; i also Rarehaudburi, 
ep. cit., pp 15-06 and 109-10, 


? It is possible that his ophi aneka- iva tott: Stee lee 





gere such as — — Hiragya Masi ēda Hirany& 
ratha. Gosahasrs and Paficalétvala, enumerated in the Purāņus. ane , 
3 An inscription discovered at Ramireddipalle in the- piesists of thi 
LT district mentions the Mabitalavaras of the Mogiyse. It has 1 | : 
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Iksvāku king possibly shows bis success against a- 


given in marriage to Vāsistbīputra Khamdasiri or Kamda° 
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Mahdsendpati and Mahātalavara, and his wife, the Iksvāku 
princess Cāmtasiri, Mahātalavaiī and Mahādāna-patinī, The 
term mahdsenapati (‘‘great chief of the army,” i.e., general) 
noted feudatory chieftains in charge of the vrāsfras (dis- 

S A at the time of the Sātavābanas'; the same meaning 
seems to be applicable in the present case also. Vogel is, 

therefore, inclined to render the term by ** duke." Mahātala- 

varas are mentioned in early Jain works along with the 

eighteen gauņa-rājas. So, this word must also be taken as a 

title of nobility (cf. Kalpasütra, ed. Jacobi, 61, N. 21-25). A 

Sanskrit commentary on the Kalpasütra, called Subodhikā, 

by Vinayavijaya (Nirnaysagar Press ed., leaf 60, limes 6-7) 

explains the term talavara as tusta-bhipala-pradatta-patta- 

bandha-vibhūsita-rājasthānīya. Inthe Punjab there is à 

subdivision of the Khetris (I&satriyas) called the Talwar 

(Ep. Ind., XX, p. 7, n. 1). Vogel suggests a connection of 
the word talavara with Tamil taļavāy (general), talaiyāri 

| (village-watchman) or Kanarese taļavara, taļavāra (watch- 
, man, beadle). It seems from the Subodhikā and these in- 
scriptions that the Mahatalavaras were provincial governors 

or subordinate rulers. I, therefore, think that the word is 

connected with Tamil talaivan, which means a king, ruler 

or governor (Tamil Lericon, pub. Madras University, s.v.). 

The word, which is originally Dravidian, evidently penetrat- 

ed into North India also. In addition to the instance of 

the Tālwārs of the Punjab, it may be said that it is obvi- 

ously identical with the mysterious word taravara, which 

along with the word mahāpratīkāra (great chamberlain) is 

found on a clay sealing excavated by Bloch at Basarh (Arch. ` 

Surv. Rep., 1903-04, p. 108, Pl. XL. 6) Talāra, evi- 

dently the same as talavara, is mertioned in the Chirwa 








^ : 

N — 1 Sometimes the Mahāsenāpatis were also called Malārāja ; cf. Muhāūrāja Mubā- 
senāpāti Pusyeps of the Wala clay seal (Bhandarkar, List, No. 1862) which belongs 
to t e first half of the sixth century A.D. See also the Bijaygarh inscription (Corp. 
Ina. Ind., II, p. 252) which mentions a Yaudheya Mahārāja Muhāsenāpati, 
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inšcription (A.D. 1273) of Guhila Samarasimba of Mewar. 
According to this epigraph, one Ksema was made talāra of 
Citrakūta by Jaitrasimha, and after him one Madana was 


made talāra of the same place by the Pradhāna Rājasimha 
(Bhandarkar, List, No. 579). 


At least two children—a son and a daughter—were born 
to Camtisiri. The name of her son was Khamdasāgaram- 
naka ' (Skanda-sagara ?). We do not know her daughter's 
name ; but she is known to have been married to her cousin, 
king Virapurisadata. In an inscription of Nagarjunikonda, 
Virapurisadata has been called Camtisiri’s apano jāmātuka, 
i.e., own son-in-law. 


— M4 


e —— 


Another uterine sister of king Cāmtamūla was Hamma- 
siri (Harmyasri ?) who had two daughters, Bapisirinika 
(Vāpišrī ?) and Chathisiri (Sasthisri ?). Both Bapisiri and 
Chathisiri were given in marriage to their cousin, Virapuri- 
sadata, son and successor of king Cāmtamūla I, 


Two children of king Cāmtamūla are known from in- 
scriptions. One of them is his son from Madhari (Mātharī), ' 
named Virapurisadata, who succeeded him on the throne. 
The other is his daughter, Mahātalavarī Adavi-Catasiri.* 
The princess was given in marriage to the Mahāsenāpāti, 
Mahādaņdanāyaka Khamdavisākhamņaka (Skandavisakha ?) 
who belonged to the family of the Dhanakas. Both the 
sister and the brother appeur to have been staunch Buddhists, 


| 1 Sten Konow says (Ep, Ind., XX, p. 25), “*... —...... the suffix anaka in Visā. 
e khamyoko, Sāgaramņaka formed from Viéikha, Ságara, respectively. This same suffix 
is freqnent in names from the Bombay Presidency ; cf. Lüders, Nos. 985, 993, 1000, 
e 1018, 1020, 1033 (Kanheri), 1063, 1064, 1065 (Kuģā), 1085, 1091, 1097 (Kārli), 109, 
1111 (Bedsa), 1141 (Nasik), 1171 (Junnar). It evidently belongs to a dialect with a 
Dravidian, perhaps Kanarese, substratum, The h for s also points to Kanarese. More- 
over, some of the names seem to find their explanation in Kanarese. Thus kanda 
means ‘child’ in Kanareve, and chali ' cold." Chalikeremmanaka probably is Chalikira- 
naka-'Moon'.'" But the last name, excluding the soffix, is Calikirerpma, 

j 2 The word ajari, the meaning of which is not known, was prefixed to the name 

of this princess evidently in order to distinguish ber from ber nan 
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whereas their father was a performer of Vedic sacrifices . 
like agnihotra, agnistoma, vājapeya and asvamedha. 

In one of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions dated in the 
6th regnal year of Virapurisadata, we have a record of the 
benefactions of one Mahāsenāputinī Cula(ksudra)-Camtisi- 
rinikā (i.e., Cāmtisiri the younger) who was married to 
the Mahásen? pati, Mahātalavara, Vāsistbīputra Khamdacali- 
kiremmaņaka of the Hiraņyaka family. The name of the 
Mahāsenāpatinī seems to indicate that she was an Iksvaku 
princess ; but she is explicitly called kulahakanam bālikā, 
i.e., a girl born in the family of the Kulahakas. She there- 

| fore appears to me to have been the daughter of an Iksváku 
| princess married to a Kulahaka chief. 
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VIRAPURISADATA (VIRAPURUSADATTA) 2 


King Camtamila I, as we have already said, was suc- 
ceeded on the Iksvaku throne by his son Virapurisadata. 
We have a number of inscriptions dated in the regnal years 
of this king. His inscriptions have been found at the 
Buddhist sites of Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta. ‘The 
records begin with an adoration to Bhagavan Samyaksam- 
buddha, i.e., Lord Buddha. 


_ Inscriptions appear to tell us of five queens of king Vira- 
—".purisadata. Two of them were Bapisiri and  Chathisiri, 
daughters of the king’s aunt (father's sister) Hammasiri. 
We have already seen that Baudhayana sanctions marriage ` 
with daughters of maternal uncles and paternal aunts for the 
inhabitants of the South. <A daughter of his other aunt 
] Camtisiri was also a queen of the king. Another queen 
appears to have been the Mabadevi Rudradharabhattārikā, who 
has been described in the inscriptions as Ujanikāmahārabālikā. 
Vogel is inclined to correct the passage as Ujanikā-mahā 
bālikā. This may not be impossible, as in the Nagarjuni- 
konda inscriptions there are signs of careless engraving — 
Vogel then identifies Ujanikā with the famous city gi 
Ujjayini (Prakrit Ujeni), mentioned by the Greek geographer 
Ptolemy (Geography, VII, i, $63) as Ozéné and as ` 
capital of Tiasténes (Castana). The name of" queen Rud 
dharā and those of the kings of Castana's line, such as- 















1 Būhler took Porissdata ss name of the king and siri-vira (4rī-vīra) as en kapas, 
tive Und. Ant., XI, p. 257) on the ground that there is no deity named Vīrapuruņa and 
that therefore. as a name, Virap'ruga-datta makes no sense. Sometimes, however, 
such adjectives are known to form ao integral part of the proper name. Note, for ^ 
instance, pe name of Vīrarājendra, the Cola king, who ruled from A.D, 1003. to 1070 
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Rudradāman (I and II), Rudrasena (I, II and III) and 
Rudrasimha (I, II, III and IV) may also indicate the possi- 
bility of Vogel's theory. 'lhough there is no name like 
Rudradhara (of whom the queen might have been supposed 
to have been a sister or a daughter) in the genealogy 
of the Sakas of Ujjain, two kings having names beginning 
with Rudra reigned in the third century A.D. 


- 


1. Rudrasena I, circa Saka 122-135 (A.D. 200-213). 
2. Rudrasena II, circa Saka 176-196 (A.D. 254-274). 





It is not altogether impossible that the Iksvaku queen ~ 
was related to one of these kings. It may be moted in this 
connection that a Nagarjunikonda inscription records the + 
pious gift of a Saka girl, which fact possibly shows that the - | 
Iksvākus were friendly towards the Sakas. The currency 
of dīnāri-māsakas in their kingdom seems also to indicate 
their relation with the north. The dīnāra, according to nu- 
mismatists, was a gold coin weighing about 124 grains, first 
struck by the Kusāņa kings (of whom Castana is generally 
supposed to have been a feudatory) in the first century A.D. 
in imitation of the Roman gold «denarius (Bhandarkar, 
Garmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 181). 


— [nan inscription of Ehuvula Cāmtamūla II, son and 
successor of  Virapurisadata, the name of the reigning 

king’ s mother is mentioned as Mahadevi Bhatidevā. She 

appears, therefore, to have been another queen of Vira- 
irisadata. 






Besides the son Ehuvula Cāmtamūla, king Virapurisa- 
data 1s known to have had a daughter named Kodabalisiri 
who is said to have been the Mahādevī (queen) of the Vana- 
vāsaka-mahārāja. Vanavāsuka-mahārāja appears to mean the 
kinz of Banavasi, now in the North Kənara district of the 
Bombay Presid. ‘acy. Bunavāsī is known to have been the 
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capital of the Cutu Sa ikarnis and afterwards of the 


Kadambas. Scholars think that the Kadambas began to 
rule at Banavasi about the middle of the fourth century A.D. 

(Ane. Hist. Dec., p. 95 ; Kadambakula, p. 18 ; also infra.). 

We should also note in this connection that the Chandravalli 
Prakrit record of the earliest Kadamba king Mayūrašarman 
(Mys. Arch. Surv., AR, 1929, p. 50) which expresses com- 
pound consonants by more than one letter is obviously 
later than the time of the issuers of the Nagarjunikonda and 
Jaggayyapetta records. It is therefore not impossible that 
a Cutu-Sátakarni king of Banavāsī was the husband of the 
Iksvāku princess Kodabalisiri, daughter of Virapurisadata 
whose inscriptions have been ascribed to the third century 
A.D. Matrimonial alliance with the powerful houses of 
Ujjain and Banavāsī certainly strengthened the Iksvākus at 
the time of this monarch. 


King Mātharīputra Virapurisadata ruled at least for more 


than nineteen years. We have inscriptions dated in the 6th, 
14th, 15th, 18th and the 20th year of his reign. The 


following are some important inscriptions discovered at 


Nagarjunikonda and dated in his sixth regnal year :— 


I. Record of the erection of a pillar at the Mahācetiya 
of Lord Buddha by Cāmtasiri who was the uterine sister of 
king Vāsisthīputra Cāmtamūla I, aunt (pituchd, bery 
father’s sister) of king Mādharīputra Virapurisadata, wife of 
the Pūkīya chief Vāsisthīputra Khamdasiri and mother of 
Khamdasagaramnaka. The act is said to have been done 
"Tor tho attainment of welfare and happiness by all the 
world.’ 


TI. Record of the erection of a stone-pillar by Bapi- 
sirinikā, daughter of Hammasiri (sister of king. Cāmtamūla 
I), and wife of king Virapurisadata. The pillar wa: ted 

with regard to the queen's mother Hammasiri, an: X 
sake of attaining the bliss of nirvāņa for 
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records the completion of extensions of the Mahacetiya, for 
the benefit of the Masters of the Aparamahavinaseliya sect, 
by Reverend Ananda who knew the Dīgha-nikāya and the 
Majjhima-nikaya by heart and was a disciple of the 
Masters of the Ayira-hamgha (ürya-samgha). The Masters 
of the ārya-samgha are said to have been resident at Pamna- 
gima and to have been preachers and preceptors of the 
Digha-nikaya, Majjhima-nikāya and the five Mātukas. 

The Dīgha-nikāya and the M ajjhima-nikaya are celebrated 
Pali Buddhist works. -The way, however, . in which the 
Masters of these Nikāyas are mentioned in the Nagar} unikonda 
inscriptions is different from that in which they are general- 
ly referred to in the Buddhist literature. It has, therefore, 
been conjectured by Dr. N. Dutt (Ind. Hist. Quart., VII, 
p. 642) that possibly the inscriptions were concerned with a 
Buddhist sect that was not exactly the Theravada (the Pāli) 
School, but had a literature and tradition very similar to 
that School. Dr. Dutt further suggests that the word matuka 
(Pāli matika, Sanskrit mātrkā) may be taken to be both the 
Vinaya and Abhidbarma Pitakas ; but that the specification of 
the number in pa/ica-mátuka indicates that here the Vinaya- 

itaka is meant. It must be noted that five of the principal 
Buddhist Schools, viz., Theravada, Mahīšāsaka, Haimavata, 
Sarvastivada and Mahāsamghika had their Vinaya Pitaka in 
five divisions (Przyluski, Le Concile de Rajagtha, p. 353 ff.). 

The Aparamahavinaseliyas (Aparamahāvanašailīyas) * 
have been taken to be the same as the Aparagailiyas whose 


1 Dr. N. Datt says that tbe '* period mentioned here lt.e.. the tin e of the Iksvāku 
Inscriptions, the 3rd or 4th century) relates to the subsidiary structures of the main 
stūpa. The ¿tapa itaelfi—the Mahicetiya... .............. must be assigned to an earlier 
period......... Und. Hist. Quart, VII, p. 634). Vogel, however, — nithapifam 
imam navakamarņ (lit. repairs ) mahücetiyam khambha ca thapita ts, as "this pious 
work (1.e., navakama), the Mahācetiya, was completed and the pillars were erected '' (Ep. 
Ind., XX, p. 17). Vogel -has recently edited some addītiovāl Iksváku inscriptions 
' discovered at Nagarjuvikonda in Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 61 ff. 

1 An Amaravati Buddhist pillar inscription (Lūders, List, No, 1230) mentions 
` one Ācariya Sra Jobabitans of Mahāvanasala (sic. “sela), 
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.— place has been referred to by Yuan Chwang as A-fa-lo-shi-lo 
— (Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, II, p. 214). Dr. Dutt 
suggests (op. cit., pp. 648-49) that the Masters of the A yira- 
hamgha are to be identified with the Mahāsamghikas and 
that '" the whole Buddhist establishment at Nagarjunikonda ~ 
‘belonged to the Mahüsamghikas.' It is, however, difficult 
to accept the latter suggestion in view of the fact that 
an inscription of the site dated in the 11th year of king 
Ehuvula Cāmtamūla II records the dedication of a vihüra to 
the Masters of the Mahisisaka sect (Ep Ind., XX, p. 24: 
imam  khaniyam  viharo ca acariyànam mahisdsakdnam 
suparigahe cātudisam samgham udisdya  sava-satünam 
hita-sukhātham thapitam). 

—* JIT. Record of the erection of a pillar in the Maha- 
cetiya by Mahātalavarī Adavi-Camtasiri who was the 
daughter of king Cāmtamūla I, sister of king Virapurisa- 
data and wife of the  Dhanaka chief Kbamda- 
visikhamnaka. The act is said to have been done with 
regard for both the houses to which she belonged and for 


the attainment of welfare and happiness by herself in both 
the worlds. 


IV. Record of the erection of a stone pillar in the 
Mahācetiya by Mahāsenāpatinī Cula-Cārntisirinikā (Ksudra- 
Santiéri), daughter of tbe Kulahākas and wife of the 
Hiramfaka (Hiranyaka) chief, Khamdacalikiremmanaka. 


V. Record of the erection of a šaila-stambha by. 
Mahadevi Rudradhara bbattárikà who was the daughter of 
the king of Ujjain and evidently the gueen of Virapurisa- 
data, for the attainment by herself of welfare and haj piness 
and the wealth of Nirvāņa,—and also of the —— 
of a shrine and receipt of the gift of 170 dīnāri-māsakas by 
Mahātalavarī Cámtisiri (sister of king Cāmtamūla I) who 
belonged, by marriage, to the family of the  Pükiyas. The 
mention of the dīnāri-māgakas (= s of a dīnāra in weight 
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or value ? cf. fanam),' in an inscription found at Nagar- 
junikonda in the Guntur district of the Madras Presidency, 
is very interesting. As already stated, it is generally held 
that dindra is the Indian designation of some Kusana coins 
which were imitated from the Roman denarius. Again, 
the early Western Saka Satraps, according to many 
scholars, were subordinate to the great Kusana kings. As, 
then, the Iksvākus appear to have been matrimonially 
connected with the kings of Ujjain, it is not impossible 
that the Kusaána coin-designation passed into the Iksvāku 
kingdom through the country of the Sakas. 

VI. Record of the erection of a pillar by the Maha-_ 
devi Chathisiri, daughter of king Cāmtamūla's sister 
Hammasirinika and wife of king Virapurisadata, for the 
purpose of attaining Nirvāna. 

VII. Record of the erection of a stone-pillar by a 
Mabhātalavarī, whose name is not mantioned, but who is 
said to have been the wife of the Mahāsenāpati, Maha- 
talavara Vāsisthīputra Mahā-Kamdasiri (Mahā-Skandašrī) 
of the Pūkīya family and the mother of the Mahāsenāpati 
Mahātalavara Veņhusiri (Vi$sņušrī). Vogel thinks it 
possible that the Vāsisģhīputra Mahā-Kamdasiri is identi- 
cal with the Pükiya chief K[h]amdasiri, who is mentioned 
in some inscriptions as the husband of king Camtamula’s 
sister Cāmtisiri, mother of Khamda-sāgaramņaka. ‘This 
identification makes Camtisiri, mother of Khamdasā- 
garamņaka, a co-wife of the unknown Mahātalavarī who 

as the mother of Veņhusiri. It however seems to me 

at Mahà-Kamdasiri was a uterine elder brother of 
K h amdasiri. (Cf. the names Maha-Camdamukha and 
Cula (ksudra)-Camdamukha and of Mahā-Mūla and Cula- 
Mila in inscription F of Nagarjunikonda). 





| Māgaka was the Yy part of the standard Surarņa. May dīnāra-māzaka be yh of a 
indi (about 124 gr.) in weight (or value) ? Tt is interesting to note that some gold 
fanams are found to be 7'7 gr. in weight (see Smith, Catalogue, p. 315, PI. XXX, Ç). 
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_ The Nagarjunikonda inscription dated in the 14th year 
of kin Virapurisadata is very important. It records the 
building of a cetiya-ghara (caitya- -grha), © with a flooring of 
slabs, with a caitya and provided with all the necessaries '' 
in the Cula-dhammagiri-vibàra on the Sriparvata, to the 
east of Vijayapuri, by a lay-member Bodhisiri (Bodhisri), 
wife of Budhimnaka and daughter of Revata of Govagāma, 
for the acceptance (suparigahe) of the Therīs specially of 
Tambapamna (Sanskrit: Tāmraparņī or ^na ; Greek : Tapro- 
bane, i.e., Ceylon) and other Theris who are said to have 

caused serenity and happiness '" (pasádaka) to the people 
of, that is, who belonged to, Kasmira, Gamdbaàra, Cina, 
Cilaàta, Tosali, Avaramta, Vamga, Vanavāsī, Yavana (?), 
Damila ( ?), Palura ( ?) and Tambapamņi-dīpa. It appears that 
these 'Theris (female ascetics) of Ceylon and other countries 
used to visit this region for purposes of pilgrimage.’ 
Many of the countries mentioned in this connection can be 
easily identified.” 

(i) Kaémira is the famous country of North-western 
India still known under its ancient name. The boundary of 
the country, however, was not the same in all ages. L * 

(ii) The kingdom of Gamdhāra, according to the 
Ramayana (VII, 113.11; 114.11), lay sindhor= ubhayata 3 
püríve (on both sides of the Indus). We know 1 ED | 
Epics and the Purāņas that the great cities of | 



















1 Dr, N. Dott in a learned paper in Ind. Hist. Qua rt. (VII. p. 638 he 


to Dr. Vogel's translation of the term pasādaka as '" ope who converts.” Accordi 
bim the word refers to the saintly lives of the nuns that bring joy and 
people of their countries. Mr. D. L, Barua (Ind. Cult., I, p. 110) — the 
thertyanam as an adjunct to ācariyānam and interprets as '' to the teachere n 
by the Theras, exponents of Theravida."" | 

3 It is interesting to note that according to some gāthās of the Mahācan | 
verse 90 ff., the leading Theras were répresentatives of towns perē 
Réjagabs, Ieipātana, Jetavana, Vesālī, Kosathbi, Ujenī, Pop 
Pallsvabbopga (= Kāūcī ?),  Yonanagara-Alasanda, p OE, 
Kēlāss, We sce that tbe Mohāramsa list mentions Kasmira, — 
or Yavana country which are also included in the Nagarji ini 
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and Puşkalāvatī belonged to the Gamdhārā kingdom. The. 
ruins of the ancient city of Takşaśilā are situated imme- 
diately to the east of Saraikala, a railway junction twenty 
miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi in the Punjab. 
Puskalavati (Prakrit : Pukkalaoti ; Greek : Peukelaotis) has. 
now been correctly identified with modern Prang and 
Charsadda on the Swat river, seventeen miles to the north- 
west of Peshawar (Schoff, Periplus, pp. 183-84). The janapada 
of Gamdhāra appears to have included the Rawalpindi’ 
district of the Punjab and the Peshawar district of the. 
North-West Frontier Province. | 
(iii) and (iv) Cina and Cilāta (Kirāta) were names 

of the countries inhabited by Mongoloid peoples and situa- 
ted to the east and north-east of India (as regards fhe 
latter, cf. the Purànic statement, e.g., in Vāyu, 45, 82, 
purve kirātā yasy=dante pa$cime yavands=tatha). Ac- 
cording to the Mahābhārata (V. 19.15), Bhagadatta, 
king of Pragjyotisa or Assam, marshalled the Cinas and 
Kirātas in the great battle of Kuruksetra. The name Cina 
is famous in Sanskrit literature. It originated most pro- 
bably from the name of the Tsin dynasty which ruled in 
China from B.C. 255 to 202.' Cilāta is the same as Sans- 
krit Kirata and Greek Kirradai (Periplus, $ 62, Ptolemy, 
VII, 2.2), Kirradia (Ptolemy, VII. 2.16) or Tiladai (ib., 
VII. 2. 15). In the Milindapaūho there are two passages 
which mention a number of places that were used to be 
vij" by merchants for purposes of trade. In both these 
ists we have the mention of Cina-Cilita. The printed 
text of the Milindapanho, however, reads Cina-vilata ; but 
Sylvain Lévi (Etudes Asiatique, II, p. 24) has rightly con- 
tended that Vilāta is an error for Cilata. The peoples of 
these countries are described by the Periplus as a “ race of 


1 Considering the early use of tbe word in Sanskrit it seems impossible that the 
name was derived from that of tbe Later Taina who ruled in A.D. 265-420 and 936-943 
(D.C. Boulger, Short History of China, p. 377 ff.). 
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men with flattened nose, very savage,'' and by Ptolemy as 
dwarfs with flat face and white skin. 

'(v) The city of Tosala or Tosali is to be identified 
with modern Dhauli (Puri district, Orissa), where a set of 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts of Ašoka has been found. The 
name Dhauli appears to have sprung from Tosalī through 
the intermediate forms Tohali and Dhoah. In literature, 
the country of Tosala is always associated with (South) 
Kosala (modern Raipur, Bilaspur and Sambalpur districts). 
Some mediaeval inscriptions (Ep. Ind., IX, p. 286 ; XV, p. 2) 
mention Uttara-Tosala and Daksina-Tosala. The country 
is to be identified with the Puri district, and parts of the 
adjoining districts, of Orissa. 

"The city is generally taken to be the same as the 'lo- 
salei metropolis which was, according to the Geography 
of Ptolemy, situated in trans-Gangetic India. Vogel may 
be right in identifying it with Dosara of Ptolemy and 
Dosarene of the Periplus. 

(ri) Avaramta (Aparānta) is now generally identified with 
Northern Konkan. It bad its capital at Sirparaka, modern 
Sopārā in the Thana district of the Bombay Presidency. 

(vii) Vogel appears to be wrong when he says that 
* Vanga is the ancient name of Bengal.’’ It seems to me- 
impossible that the whole of the modern Presidency of 
Bengal was meant by the term Vamga in the third centu y. | 
A.D. The country of Vamga may be identified with | | 
Central and Eastern Bengal, along witb a part of Sout i | 
Bengal (Ray Chaudhuri, nem — p. 184 T a 














n. 2) appears to be the same as modern (North) Kanara! a 
capital is to be identified with the modern town of T ^ 
in the North Kanara district of the Bombay Preside 1 
Vogel seems to be wrong in identifying it with '' Banav āsi, | 
a village or small town in the Shimoga dgtiot,. et the 
.* Mysore state "' (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 8). | 
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(iz) The exact situation of the Yavana country (that 
is, the country inhabited by the Yavanas or Yaunas, the 
Greeks) is not yet known. It is not certain whether 
Yavana means here the ancient dominions of the Greek 
emperors of Syria, or the land of the Yonas referred to in 
the third Rock Edict of Asoka, or the Far Eastern 
Yavana country (Northern Annam), or any settlement of the 
Greco-Romans somewhere in South India.’ According to 
the Mahabharata (XII. 207. 43), we know, the country of 
the Yaunas lay in the Uttarāpatha. The city of Alasanda, 
mentioned in the Mahdvamsa, has been identified by Geiger 
with Alexandria founded by Alexander the Great near 
Kabul (Geiger, Mahāvamsa, p. 194). According to the Milin- 
dapaūho, the Indo-Greek king Menander (Milinda) was born 
at Kalasigāma in the dipa of Alasanda or Alexandria 
(Trenckner, Milindapasho, pp. 82-83). The capital where 
Menander ruled was at Sakala, modern Sialkot in the Punjab. 
The Indian Yavana country may possibly be tie same as 
Alasanda of the Indian literature, which appears to have 
been somewhere about modern N, W.F.P. and Afghanistan. 

(x) and (ri) The reading of the names Damila and 
Palura is not quite certain. Damila, however, can be no 
other than the country of the Tamil people. Palura, 
if the reading be accepted, may be identified with Ptolemy's 
Paloura (Geography, VII. i, § 16), which bas been taken to 
be the Dravidian form of the name of the famous city, 
Dantapura, the ancient capital of Kalinga. Cf. Pal (tooth) 
+ ir (city) = Danta (tooth) +pura (city). But we cannot be 
definite on this point. First because the reading is doubtful ; 
secondly, the connection of the name with Dantapura is 


! In connection with Sabadeva’s digrijaya in the south, the Mahābhārata (1, 31, 
71-72) mentions a '' city of the Yavanas " together with the countries of the Pindyas, 
Keralas, Kaliüágas and others. The Milindapafho list mentions Yona, Params-yona 
and Alasanda; one of the two Yonas may be identical with Yavana (Northern Annam) 
mentioned in the Vāgarakrtāgamā aloog with Camp4 (Southern Anrām) and Kambojs 
(Cambodia). See R. C. Majumdar, Surarnadrīpa, pp. 56, 196. 
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‘conjectural ; and thirdly, Dantapura is known to have been a 
City, while all the names in our list appear to designate countries 
or provinces. The site of Dantapura has not been definitely 
identified. We have reference to the Dantapuravāsaka in 
the Purle plates of the Ganga king Indravarman (6th cen- 
tury A.D.), edited in Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361, where it has 
been suggested that the name survives in that of the fort of 
Dantavaktra near Chicacole in the Ganjam district of the 
Madras Presidency. The Jirjingi copper-plate grant of 
Indravarman was also issued from Dantapura. Oldham 
identifies Paloura with a village called Pālūru about six 
miles north-east of Ganjam (J. B. O. R. 8., XXII, p. 1 ff.). 

Sriparvata (= Nagarjunikonda, according to many), where 
the Cula-dhammagiri-vibara was built, does not appear to be 
the same asthe Srigaila in the Kurnool district of the Madras 
Presidency. - Vijayapuri (the Iksvaku capital, according to 
some) which was situated to the west of Sriparvata was 
possibly the city ‘‘ once situated in the valley of Nāgārjuni- 
koņda.'' * 

The same upāsikā Bodhisiri here claims also the con- 
struction of a chaitya-shrine at the Kulaha-vihāra, a shrine for 
the Bodhi-tree at the Sihala-vihüra, one cell at the Great 
Dhammagiri, a mandapa-pillar at the Mahāvihāra, a hall for 
religious practices at Devagiri, a tank, a veranda and a maņdapa 
at Puvasela, a stone-mandapa at the eastern gate of the great 
Caitya at Kantakasola or “sela, three cells at Hirumuthuva, 
seven cells at Papilā, and a stone-mandava at Puphagiri. 

The localities mentioned in this connection cannot all be 
satisfactorily identified. ‘The name of the Kulaha-vibara 
reminds us of the Kulahaka family which, as we have 
suggested above, was probably matrimonially connected. with 
the Iksvākus. The Sibala (Simbala, i.e., Ceylon)-vibāra 
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appears to have been a convent ** founded either by a in- 





iu 4227 1 An Amaravati inscription (Lūders, No. 1285) mentions Vijayapurs, J 
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halese, or more probably, for the accommodation of Sin- 
balese monks.'” This Sībala-vihāra contained a shrine for 
the Bodhi-tree (Bodhivrksa-prāsāda). It is interesting to 
note that the Bodhi-tree is a necessary adjunct of the 
Ceylonese vihāras even at the present time. Puvasela 
(Pūrvašaila) is mentioned by Yuan Chwang as Fu-p'o-shi-lo, 
where resided a Buddhist sect known as the Pūrvašailīyas. 
The Pūrvašailīya ācāryas have been referred to in a frag- 
mentary pillar inscription discovered at  Alluru in the 
Nandigram taluka of the Kistna district. — IKantakasela has 
been rightly taken to be the same as the emporium 
Kantakassula mentioned by Ptolemy (Geography, VII, i, 15) 
immediately y after the river Maisólos (the Krishna) in the 
land called Maisólia (Masulipatam). Kantakassula has been 
identified with the town of Ghantasala v which lies | between 
the village of Guduru and the mouth of the Krishna (cf. 
Ptolemy's location : Mouth of the river Maisólos............... 
— Kantakassula, a mart..........Koddoura (loc. cit.).! Mr. 
Rea discovered (South Indian Antiquities, p. 132) at this place 
the remains of a stūpa which, he thought, date from the 
beginning of the Christian era. The remains almost 
certainly belong to the Great Caitya mentioned in these in- 
scriptions. Puphagiri is probably the same as Puspagiri in 
the Cuddapah district (An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1926-27, p. 73). 

The Nagarjunikonda inscription, dated in the 18th year 
of king Virapurisadata, records the building of '* a stone- 
hall, surrounded by a cloister and provided with every 
necessary at the foot of the Mahācetiya '” for the acceptance 
of the Aparamahāvinaseliyas, by the Mahātalavarī Camtisiri, 
sister of king Cāmtamula I, wife of the Pūkīya chief 
Vāsisthīputra Khamdasiri and mother of Nhamdasāgaram- 
naka, desiring the longevity, strength and victory of her 





! An Amaravati inscription (Lūders, No. 100°) mentions Katakarola, evidently 
the same as Kamtakasela, 
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‘own son-in-law (apano jāmātuka), king Mātharīputra Vira- 
purisadata, and for the attainment of hita and sukha in both 
the worlds by herself. As we have said above, itis to be 
noted that an inscription of the 6th year of king Virapurisa- 
data calls Cāmtisiri the king’s pituchā (father’s sister) ; 
here, however, the king is represented as the son-in-law of 
the lady. Vogel therefore thinks that Virapurieadata married 
his cousin, a daughter of his aunt Camtisiri, between the 
6th and 18th years of his reign. 


A carved pillar was erected in the 20th year of Virapurisa- 
data's reign in memory of his dead (saga-gata) father by the 
latter’s sisters, mothers and consorts. Some figures in the 
reliefs carved on the pillars have been taken to represent 
king Cāmtamūla I (Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 65-64). 

The Jaggayyapetta inscriptions are dated in the 20th 
year of king Virapurisadata. The royal genealogy is not 
given in these inscriptions. They record the erection of 
five āyaka-thambhas (entrance-pillars) at the eastern gate of 
the Mahācetiya of Lord Buddha, by the manufacturer 
(avesani) Sudatha (Siddhartha) resident of the village of 
Mahā-Kādurūra and son of the manufacturer Nakacada 
(Nāgacandra) of Nadatüra in the Kamaka-ratha. Kamaka- 
ratha seems to be the same as the Karmarāstra of later 
inscriptions. As for the suffix -ka, we may notice the 
passages u janikā-mahārā(ja)-bālikā and vanavāsaka-mahārāja, 
etc , of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions.  Karmarāstra has 
been identified with the northern part of Nellore and south- 
ern part of Guntur district. 
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IV 


EHUVULA CAMTAM CLA II. 


King Mātharīputra Virapurisadata was succeeded by his 
son Ehuvula Cāmtamūla, born of queen Vāsisthī Bhatidevā. 
It is interesting to note that the custom of naming a 
grandson after his grandfather was prevalent among the 
Southern Iksvākus, as it was in many other ruling dynasties 
of ancient India. It has been noticed by Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 6, n. 2) that this custom is 
sanctioned by Pataüjali's Mahābhāsya (I. i. 1) where we- 
have tripurusānukam nāmakrtam kurwat ; Waiyata on this 
passage has pita tasya ye trayah purusás = tān = anukāyaty = 
abhidhatte. 


Several inscriptions of king Vāsisthīputra Ehuvula 
Cāmtamūla II have been discovered, some at Nagarjuni- 
konda and one atan adjacent place called Kottampalugu. The 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, dated in the 2nd regnal year of 
the king, record the establishment of a cihara by the 
Mahadevi Bhatidevā, daughter-in-law of king Vāsisthīputra 
Cümtamuüla I. wife of king Mātharīputra Virapurisadata and 
mother of king Vasisthiputra Ehuvula Cāmtamūla II, for 
the ācāryas of the Babusutiya sect. The Bahusutiyas were 
a branch of the Mahisamghikas. 


The Kottampalugu inscription, dated in the 11th regnal 
year of king Ehuvula Camtamala II, records the construction 
of a vihāra by Kodabalisiri, Mahadevi of the Maharaja of 
Vanavāsaka, granddaughter of king Cāmtamūla T, daughter 
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ofk king Virapurisadata and sister of king wee dē 
po a II, for the acceptance of the ācāryas of the Mabi- 
ka sect. The Iksvāku princess Kodabalisiri, as we 
x fom noticed above, was possibly the queen of a Cutu-Sāta- 


x karni king of Banavāsī. The Buddhist sect of the Mahi- 
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| Śāsakas is mentioned also in other early inscriptions. 
A samghārāma is known to have been built for the Mabīšā- 
sāka ücáryas somewhere in the Punjab, when the Hūņa 
— king Toramāna was ruling (Ep. Ind., I, p. 239). 
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IMvOoRTANCE OF THE ĪKSVĀKU PFRIOD. 


The Iksvāku inscriptions discovered at Jaggayyapetta 
in the Kistna district and Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur 
district are of great importance for the history of Buddhism. 

Dr. Dutt thinks (Ind. Hist. Quart., V, p. 794) that the 
site of Nagarjunikonda was a famous resort of Buddhism 
in the early years of the Christian era and, probably, also 
an early centre of Mahayana. “' Just as Bodh-Gayà grew 
up on the bank of the Neraūjarā as a very early centre of 
Hīnayāna and a place of pilgrimage for the early Buddhists, 
so also did Amarāvatī (extending to Jaggayyapetta) and 
Nagarjunikonda on the bank of the Krsna (including the 
tributary Paler) as a flourishing centre of proto-Mahāyāna 
in the pre-Christiam and the early Christian era anda 
place of pilgrimage for the later Buddhists.'” The construc- 
tion of the Amarāvatī stūpa, with its enlargements, deco- 
rations and railings, is placed between circa 2nd century 
B.C. and 2nd century A.D. (Burgess, Arch. Surv. South, 
Ind., pp. 122-23), while that of the stūpas of Jaggayyapetta 
and Nagarjunikonda has been placed in or before the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 2; Ind. Hist. Quart., 
VII, p. 634). 

The stūpas of Amarāvatī appear to have been built at 
the time of Sātavābana  suzerainty. That the later 
Sātavāhanas, who were possibly Brahmanist in faith, 
showed great favour towards the Buddhists is known to all 
readers of the Sātavāhana inscriptions. They appear to 
have had strong Buddhist leaning, if some of them were not 
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actually Buddhist themselves. The successors of the later 
Sātavāhanas, the early Iksvikus, were however staunch 
followers of the Brahmanical faith. Vāsisthīputra Camta- 
mila I, as we have seen, has been credited with the per- 
formance of the agnihotra, agnistoma, vājapeya and 
ašvamedha sacrifices. Evidently Buddhism suffered during 
the reign of this king. 

With the accession of Mātharīputra Virapurisadata on 
the Iksvaku throne, a new era began with the Buddhists of 
the Kistna-Guntur region. The great stūpas of Jaggayya- 
petta and Nagarjunikonda were built, repaired or extended, 
and Buddhist Therīs were coming for pilgrimage from all 
the Buddhist countries of the world to this centre of 
Buddhism, The mention of Sibala-vibira and of the 
dedication of a cetiyaghara specially to the Theris of Ceylon 
points to the good relation that must have existed between 
the Buddhist communities of the Iksvaku country and their 
co-religionists of the Island of Ceylon. ‘Thus we see, 
Buddhism was in its heyday at the time of the later 
Iksvākus. 

The existence of such relations among the Buddhist 
communities of the different countries can be accounted for 
from the sea-trade which was carried on between the ports 
of Ceylon and other countries on the one hand and those 
situated on the mouths of the Krishna and the Godavari on- 
the other. Kaņtakasela, the great emporium on the bank 
of the Krisbna, appears to have played a large part in 
this international trade. Dr. Vogel seems to be right in 
thinking that this trade was largely responsible for the 
flourishing state of Buddbism in this part of India (Ep. 
Ind., XX, p. 10). C aene 

The collapse of Buddhism in the lower — 
appears to have begun with the decline of the Ik po we 
As a cause Of this collapse, Vogel refers to t 
of the powerful dynasties devoted to Brahmanism ni 
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Pallava in the South and the Chalukya in the west.” It 
must however also be added that the immediate successors 
of the Iksvakus in the rule of Andhradeša were all 
staunch Brahmanist. After the decline ot the Iksvākus, we 
know, the Kistna-Guntur region passed to the Brhat- 
phalāyanas and the Pallavas. Both of these dynasties were 
Brahmanical Hindu, and the latter claimed to have per- 
formed the agvamedha sacrifice which is evidently a sign 
of aggressive Hinduism. Brhatphalayana Jayavarman, as 
we shall see, was a devotee of Lord Mahesvara. The 
Pallava king Sivaskandavarman is known to have performed 
not only the Brahmanical sacrifices, ASvamedha and 
Agnistoma, but also the Vajapeya (Ep. Ind., I, p. 2). The 
significant boast of the early Pallava princes of having been 
Dharma-mahārāja and Kaliyuga-dos-āvasanna-dharmm-od- 
dharaņa-nitya-sannaddha undoubtedly refers to tbe fact 
that they were determined to purify their Brahmanical 
faith from the influence of heretical doctrines like Buddhism. 
Not a single king of the Salankayana and Visnukundin 
lines is-as yet known to have Buddhist leaning. On the 
contrary, we have a Salahkayana king who performed on2 
Aévamedha sacrifice and a Visnukundin king who performed 
no less than eleven Aávamedhas and thousand Agnistomas. 
The decline of Buddhism in the Andhra country is also 
evidenced by the account of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang who visited An-to-lo (Andhra) and To-na- 
kie-tse-kia (Dhānyakataka) or Ta-An-to-lo (Mahāndhra) in 
639 A.D. and resided at the capital of the latter for '* many 
months'" (see An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1918-14, p. 38). 
Nevertheless Buddhism did not die away all at once. 
The Buddhist faith of an Ananda king of Guntur, who 
appears to have ruled about the end of the 4th century or 


“the beginning of the 5tb, clearly shows that Buddhism 


lingered in the Andhra country, although the glory it 
enjoyed at the time of the later Satavabanas and the Iksvakus 
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was long a thing of the past. Later traces of Buddhism in 
the Amarāvatī region are found in the Amaravati pillar 
inscription (S. Ind. Ins., I, pp. 26-27) of the Pallava chief 
Simhavarman (c. A. D. 1100), probably a vassal of 
Kulottunga Cola I (Sewell, List, p. 90), and another 
Amaravati pillar inscription of Kota Keta II, from which 
we know that ** Buddhist worship at the old stüpa was still 
maintained and Keta II gave grants in its support '' (Ep. 
Ind., VI, p. 146; Sewell, op. cit., s. v. A.D. 1182). Another 
inscription records” the grant of a lamp to the Buddhist 
stūpa of Amarāvatī, made by Bayyalā, daughter of the 
Nātavādi chief Rudra. This also shows that Buddhist 
worship was maintained in the Andhra country as late as 
A.D. 1234 (Sewell, op. cit., p. 141). 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE BRHATPHALAYANAS. 
I 
J AYAVAMMA (= JAYAVARMAN). 


A copper-piate grant of a rājā (muhārāja, according te 
the legend of the seal attached to the plates) named 
Jayavamma, who belonged to the Brbatpbalàyana gotra, was 
discovered at Kondamudi in the Tenali taluka of the Kistna 
district (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 315). Noother king of this family 
is as yet known from inscriptions er other sources. 

As regards the date of king Jayavarman, Hultzsch says 
(loc. cit): *‘ The alphabet of his inscription shows that 


he must have lived in the sume period as the Pallava king | 


Sivaskandawarman who issued ihe  Mayidavolu plates. 


Further, the language and phraseology of the inscription 


are so similar te the Nasik inscriptions of Gautamipuira 
Sitakarni (Nos. 4 and 5) and Vāsisthīputra - Pulumāvi 
(No. 3) that Jayavarman’s date cannot have becn very 
distant from that of those two Andhra kings. The archaic 
Sanskrit alphabet of the seal of the new plates is corrobora- 
tive evidence in the same direction." King Jayavarman 
Brhatphalāyana may be placed about the closing years of 
the third and the beginning of the fourth century ^. D. 


I 

] 
r 1 According to Sewell (List, p. 17), *' itis just possible that itie.. the name 
Juyararman) may have b e» a nemē assumed by Bappa (re, father «f. Pallava 
Sivarkandavarmsn. " The suggestion Loweser is utterly uttenable in view of the 
Tact that Jayavarman of tbe Kondamud: plates b longed to tle EBrhatpbalāyana 
gotra while the Pallavās ore known to have belonged to tbe Bbāradvāja agora, Sce 
my note in Journ, Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VIII, p. 106, 
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` The grant was issued in the 10th year of Jayavarman's 
reign from the vijaya-skandhātrāra (victorious camp) of 
Kudüra (modern Guduru, 4 miles north-west of Masuli- 
patam) which seems to be the same as Koddoura, mentioned 
in the Geography of Ptolemy (VII, i, 15) as a place in 
Maisólia (Masulipatam).' 

The Kondamudi plates record an order of king Jayavar- 
man, who has been described as mahessara-pada-pariyahita 
and was, therefore, evidently a devotce of Siva (MalcSvara), 
to the vdpata (vyaprla) at Kudūra to execute the grant of 
a Brabmadeya (religious gift to Briáalimanas) made by the 
king. Vydprta, according to Hemachandra, is the same as 
niyogin, āyukta and karmasaciva (cf. niyogt karmasaciva 
āyukto vyüprtas = ca sah). A vyāprta was therefore an execu- 
tive officer. The Brahmadeva was made of the village of 
Pāmtura (Panduru in the Bandar or Masulipatam taluka 
according to Dubreuil) in Kudūrahārā, t.e., the āhāra or 
district of Kudūra (cf. Sātavāhani-hāra in the Myakadoni 
inscription of Pulumāvi, Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 154). It is 
therefore apparent that the vyápria was in charge of the 
Kudūra district and held his office at the chief town of the 
same name. 

Scholars think that Kudūrakāra of the Kondamudi grant 
is the same as the Kudrahara-visaya of the Salankayana 
inscriptions and Gudrāhāra, Gudrāvāra and Gudrara of 
later inscriptions. The identification may not be impossible. 
It is, in that case, necessary to think that Kudūrahāra which 
originally meant ** the āhāra of Kudūra '' gradually came 

to be used as a place-name itself ; because Kudrāhāra (not 
Kudūra) was the name of the visaya (province) at the time 
of the Salankayanas.! According to Dubreuil this province 


1 CThetown of Kudüra is also mentioned in an inscripticn of Amar4 att A 
Livers, List, No, 1295). 
> 3 Compare Khefaka ūkāra and Kbetakābūra riraya (Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. ii, 
p 289). 
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comprised roughly the present Bandar (Masulipatam) taluka. 


This region, occupied once by the Brhatphalayanas, was, 
as we shall see later on, in the possession of the Salan- 
kayanas of Vengī in the 5th century A. D. 

The recipients of the Brahmadeya were the following 
Brahmans :—Gotama-gota-jiyápara ' Savagataja (Sarva- 
guptārya), Savigija of the Tanava (Tánavya) gotra ; Goginaja 
and Bhavamnaja of the NKodina (Kaundinya) gotra ; 
Rudavnbuja (Rudravigņvārya) of the Bhāradāya (Bhāra- 
dvāja) gotra, Rudaghosaja (Rudragbo$ārya) of the Opamam- 
nava (Aupamanyava gotra) ; Isaradataja (ISvaradattarya) of 
the Kamnhayana (Karsnayana) gotra; and Khamdarudaja 
(Skandarudrarya) of the Kosika (Kausika) gotra. The 
affix - aja (=ārya) added to the names of these Bralimanas 
survives even to the present time in Madrasi names like 
Venkayya (Venkarya), Ramayya (Rāmārya), etc., and in 
the surname Ayyar (= Arya). 

The parihāras (immunities) granted are interesting to 
note. They are apēvesa, anomasa, alonakhadaka, aratha- 
savinayika, etc. Apāvesa is evidently the same as abhatapra- 
veša (exemption from the entrance of an army) of other 
South Indian inscriptions. Military authorities generally 
called upon the villagers to meet their demands ; this fact 
is proved by a record of Mahāsāmantādhipati Santivarman 
of Banavāsī. Good governments therefore tried to minimise 
the exactions of the soldiers by preventing them from 
entering the villages. Sukra (V. 84) says that soldiers 
should encamp outside a village and should not enter 
villages except on official business. Anomasa has been 
taken to mean '' exemption from being meddled with.” 
The third parihāra, viz., alonakhadaka, made the village 
free from being dug for salt. The salt-mines of the country 

1 The word jāyāpara, according to Sanskrit lexicons, means kamaka, which 


meaning does not seein to be applicable here. Hultzsch thinks thet the passage possibly 
means a *' grhastha belonging to the Gautama-gotra "" (Ep. Ind., VT, p. 318). 
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were evidently property of the king. The term arathasavi- 
mayika has been translatcd by Senart as “not to be inter- 
-fered by the District Police.'' ! 


The grant was executed by the mahatagivara, mahüdanda- ` 
nayaka (field-marsbal?) Bhāpahānavamma. Mahātagivara, 


1 A learned discussion en the subject of parihüras by Senart is to be found in Ep. 
Ind., VII, pp. 65-76. * The cognate ipacriptions have no doubt as to the privileges 
which were expressly mentioned here ; we havre to restore anomesam alonakhadakant 
arothasomvinayikem savajétapanharikam. The travelotion js less certain than the 
reading. Regarding apáresam, in Sanskrit aprares gam, it is sufficient to refer to Dr. 
Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 98, note. Anomasa represents anaramriígam ; ita cer- 
tain equivalent in later terminologt, namely, semastarājakīgānām ah 'eprakshepani- 
yam (ibid., p. 171, rote) seems to imply that the royal officers were prohibited from 
taking pessession of anything bel. nging to the village. For alonakhādaka the later 
inscriptions offer several equivalents alatanakrenikhanaka wl ich Pühler (p. 101) las 
already quoted (Dr. Fleet's No. 55, 1. 28, and No. 56), alonagulachchhobha in line 32 
of the plates of Sivaskandavarman (Ep. Ind.. Vol. T, p. 6) and salohalatanakara in 
line 17 of the plates of Govindacbsndra (ibid., Vol. IV., p. 106). These words nre far 
from clear ; but if we remember the fact that the production of salt is a royal monopoly 
(Bühler in Ep. Ind., Vol, I, p. 2, note) and the details quoted by Bhagwanlal (Bom- 
bay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, p. 556, p. 179) regarding tbe manner of digging the soil for 
salt which prevailed in the very region of our inscriptions, it *eema to me that the ex- 
planat on proposed by Bhngwanlal, vêz., alacanaklfiataKa with tl e Prakrit softening of 
t into d, is quite satisfactory. The ob'ect of this immunity would thus be to deny to 
the representatives of the king the right of digzing pits for extracting slt. 

* The next term seems to be written in our inscriptions arofhasarinayika or 

farinarika ; but line 13 of the grant uf Sivaskendaverman (Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 6) dis- 
tinctly reads aratthasametnagikam. In stating that this spelling excluded bis earlier 
explanation, Bühler did not suggest another instead of it, I donut know any parallel 
expression which clears up this one finally. The word seems to represent arāsliļrasam- 
cinayika ; but etymology alone is sn unsafe guide in the interpretation of technical 
terme. Vineti in only used in a moral sense. Could we think of traralating : 'exempt- 
ed from the police, the magistrate of tbe district (rasfra ; compare Dr. Fleet's Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 82, pote), or of the rüsh(rin' ? This would remind us of those grants 
in which, on tbe other han, it is stated that the right of panisbīng thefts and offen- 
ces is reserved by the king, or of those in which the riglit te punish the * ten offences " 
(sadaéaparadha ; see, e.g.» the Alina plates, I. €7 in Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 179, and the Deo-Baranürk inscription, |, 17 ; ibid., p. 217) is transferred to the 
donee. Atleast I have nothing more plausible to suggest. It is well known that the 
different formulas of immunities were variable and alwnys incomplete. And it is not 
to be wondered »t that they should be summed up in a comprehensive and general ex- 
pression like sarrajātapārihārika, Elsewhere the texts are more precise in stating 
that there are eighteen kinds of immunities. It will be enough to quote the in- 
scriptions of the Pallavas, and notably that of Sivaskandavarman, which reads 
at{harasojatiparthara “Ep, Ind., Vol. I, p. 6). 
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according to Vogel, is a mistake for Mahātalavara which 
occurs sO many times in the inscriptions of the Iksvikus 
(see abore). Possibly it was tLe custom for an official to 
write down the oral order of the king (ariyena ānalam). 
The grant is said to have been signed by the king himself 
(sayam chalo). 

The seal attached to the Kondamudi plates has, in the 
centre, a trident in relief (the handle of which seems to end 
in an arrow), a bow (?), the crescent of the moon and an 
indistinct symbol of rcughly triangular shape. Round the 
margin of the seal runs a Sanskrit legend in archaic 
characters which differ totally from thcse «mployed cn the 
plates (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 315). This difference is pos-ibly 
due to the fact that the seals were kept ready in the king's 
record office and were attached to tLe plates when tbe latter 
were prepared.  Huitszch appears to suggest that the seal 
is much older than the plates. The Sanskrit legend bow- 
ever seems to show that the seal cannot be placed much 
earlier than 300 A.D. 
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The only copper-plate grant of the Brhatphalāyana 
dynasty, belonging to king Jayavamma (= Juyavarman) 
Brhatpbalāyana, was discovered, as we have alieady teen, 
at Kondamudi a place in tle Tenali taluka of tle Kistna 
district (Ep. Ind., VI., p. 315). We bave also scen that the 
grant was issued in the 10th regnal year of Jayayan ma 
from riaya-kliamdhāvārā nagarā Kudéralo, i.e. from the 
vijaya-skandh.vara at the city of Kudūra. It is for this 
reason that scholars have taken Kudūra (n odern Guduru 
mar Masulipatam) to be the capital where the Brhat- 
phalayanas ruled. Prof. Dubreuil, as for instance, writes : 
“The Kondamudi plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 312) are 
dated in the 10th year of king Juyavarman of the Brhat- 
phalàyanas, who reigned at Kudūra ; " and »g in: the 
town of Kudūra, which was the capital of Jayavarman inthe 
III century of the Christisn era, is but the modern village 
of Guduru which is 4 miles west-north-west of Masuli- 
patam and 6 miles from Gbhrnjasala...... von Aste. dit 
Dec., pp. 84-65). The Professor has rightly identified 
the place with Koddoura in the country of Mai-dlia 
(Masulipatam), mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy. 

It is, however, interesting to note that Koddoura 
186” 11° 20° has been mentioned not as a metropolis, but 
as an ordinary place in Maisólia (Geog., VII, i, 15) by 
Ptolemy who is believed to have written his Geography 
about the middle of the 2nd century A.D. The archaic 

1 My paper on the capital of the Brhaipbolāyanas was originally published in 
Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Sec., VII, pp. 170-1. There however Jayavarman was 
placed a little earlier. 
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characters used on the seal of the Kondamudi grant 
and its phraseological connection with the grants of 
Gautamiputra Sātakarņi and Vasisthiputra Pulumāvi, as 
well as its language amd script, assign the grant to about 
300 A.D. Should we then believe that the  Brhat- 
phalàyanas became a ruling power just after the decline 
of the Sàátavülanas in the early years of the 3rd century 
A.D. and established themselves at Kudūrā (Koddoura)' 
from where they issued charters as early as the end of the 
third or the beginning of the 4th century ? It is, however, 
far more natural to think that they were originally. a 
local ruling power under the suzerainty of the Satavahanas 
and gradually rose to prominence during and after the 
latter's decline. - Am ; 
The city of Kudüra has been called a vijaya-skandhāvāra | 
in the Kondamudi grant, The word skandhavara generally 
means ‘‘a camp ; '' but according to the lexicographer 
Hemacandra it may also signify "ta metropolis." While 
on expedition, oriental kings are known to have held 
court in camps * The use of the term skandhāvāra- in the 
sense of a metropolis is most probably due to such a 
practice. Skandhāvāra (as sometimes also possibly the 
term vdsaka) appears to mean a temporary residence, and 
* therefore a temporary capital, of a king.” It is, therefore, 
1 For the court of the Mughals, see General History of the Mogol Empire (extract- 
ed from Memoirs of M. Manouchi) by F. F. Catrou (Batigabāsī Edn.), p. 3350.  '' As 
Visapur waa at the time of writing these Memoira the theatre of war against the 
Sevagi, Orangzeb removed bis court ond armies thither,"—p. 313. Cf. also '* During 
these years li.ē,, the years of Asiatic campaign) Alexander's camp waa bis court ond 
capital, the political centre of his empire—a vast city rolling along over mountain 
and river through Central Asia."—J. B. Bury, Hrstory of Greece for Beginners, 
^ 

1915, p. 422. 
2 It is interesting in this connection to refer to Yuan Chwang's account of tie 
» capital of Maubürastra (Mc-ho-la-ch'a) under Pulak« šin II (Mu-lo-ki-she) of the Western 
Calukya dynasty (Beal, Bud. Records of the Western World, IT, p. 235; also his Life 
of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 146), From the inscriptions of the Calukyas and their inveterate 


enemy, the Pallavas, there can Le no doubt that the capital of Pulake$ n If was at 
^ | Vatapi, modern Bēdāmi in the Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency. Now, 





very doubtful whether the vijaya skandhāvāra of king 
Jayavarman Brhatphalayana could be the permanent capital 


of the Brhaiphalayanas. 

The town of Kudūra, which was, the political centre 
of Kudtrahara, i.c., the Kudūra district, has been identi- 
fied, as we have already seen, with a village in the Bandar 
or Masulipatam taluka. The find of the plates at Kondamudi 
appears to prove that this region was a part of the Brbat- 
phalàyana kingdom in about 300 A.D. The capital of 
the Brhatphalàyanas seems therefore not to have been 
very far from the Masulipatam region. * 


In this connection it is very interesting to note that 
Ptolemy makes mention of the metropolis of Pitundra (135? 
12°) in the country of the people called Maisóloi (Geog., 
VII. i, 8 93). In op. cit., 8 79, the Maisóloi are placed near 
the country of the Salakénoi (Salankayanas of Veügi) and 
in $ 15 their country has been called Maisólia (Masuli- 
patam). Their metropolis, Pitundra, has been identified 
by Sylvain Lévi with Pihunda of the Uttarādhyāyana and 
Pithumda of the Hathigumpha inscription of king Khara- 
vela (Ind. Ant , 1926, p. 145). We have seen that the 
Brhatpbalayanas ruled over the Masulipatam region, which - 
is to be identified with Maisólia of Ptolemy.  Pitundra 
ihe capital of Maisólia in the time of Ptolemy (middle of 
the 2nd century) appears therefore almost certainly to have 
been the capital of the family of Jayavarman Brhatpha- - 


the surroundings of Bādāmi, as scholars have noticed, do not answer to the description 
given by the Chinese pilgrim, and its distance from Broach (135 miles) is altogether 
incommensurate with the distance of 1000 I; (about 167 iniles|. as specified by Yuan 


. Cbwang. Scholars therefore now venerally agree with the view of Fleet that the town 


in question is Nasik, sbout 128 mi'es to the south-east of Broach. Fleet scema to be 
right when be suggests: “ We have therefore to look for some subordinate but 
important town, far to the north of Badimi, which was mistakenly spoken of as the 
capital by Hiuen Tsisng; most probably because it was the basis of the operations 
ageinst Harsbavardhsna of Kansu‘, and becanse in concecticn with these operations, 
Pulikeši JI happened to be there at tho time’ (Bomb. Gaz., I, Ft, ii, p. 355). 


* 
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very doubtful whether the vijaya skandhavara of king 
Jayavarman Brhatphalāyana could be the permanent capital 
of the Brhaipbalāyanas. 

The town of Kudüra, which was, the political centre 
of Kudūrahāra, i.e., the Kudūra district, has been identi- 
fied, as we have already seen, with a village in the Bandar 
or Masulipatam taluka. The find of the plates at Kondamudi 
appears to prove that this region was a part of the Brhat- 
phalāyana kingdom in about 300 A.D. The capital of 
the Brhatphalāyanas seems therefore not to have been 
very far from the Masulipatam region. ~ 


In this connection it is very interesting to note that 
Ptolemy makes mention of the metropolis of Pitundra (135° 
12°) in the country of the people called Maisóloi (Geog., 
VII. i, § 93). In op. cit., $ 79, the Maisóloi are placed near 
the country of the Salakénoi (Sālaūkāyanas of Veūgi) and 
in $ 15 their country has been called Maisólia (Masuli- 
patam). 'Fheir metropolis, Pitundra, bas been identified 
by Sylvain Lèvi with Pihunda of the Uttarādhyāyana and 
Fithumda of the Hathigumpha inscription of king Khāra- 
vela (Ind. Ant , 1926, p. 145). We have seen that the 
Brhatpbalāyanas ruled over the Masulipatam region, which 
is to be identified with Maisólia of Ptolemy.  Pitundra 
the capital of Maisólia in the time of Ptolemy (middle of 
the 9nd century) appears therefore almost certainly to have 
been the capital of the family of Jayavarman Brbatpha- 


the surroundings of Bādāmi, as scholars have noticed, do not answer to the description 
given by the Chinese pilgrim, and its distance from Broach (135 miles) is altogether 
incommensurate with the distance of 1000 li (about 167 wiles). as specified by Yuan 
(Cbwang. Scholars therefore now generally ayree with the view of Fleet that the town 
in question is Nasik, wbout 128 mi'es to the south-east of Broach. Fleet seems to be 
right when be suggests : " We have therefore to look for some subordinate but 
important town, far to the north of Bādāmi, which was mistakenly spoken of as the 
capital by Hiuen Tsiang; most probably because it was the basis of the operations 
agninst Harshavardhana of Kanani, and becanee in concecticn with these operations, 
Pulikeši II happened to be there at the tine" (Bomb, Gaz., I, Ft. ii, p. 355). | 
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lāyana, ruler of the Masulipatam region in the end of the 
3rd or the beginning of the 4th century. 

If we now accept the reading Pithumda in a passage 
of the Hathigumpha inscription (line 11) of Khāravela 
and the interpretation that king Khāravela of Kalinga 
besieged the city of Pithumda, it is not impossible to think 
that the Brhatphalāyanas were ruling at Pithunda = Pitundra 
as early as the time of Khāravela (2nd or Ist century B.C.). 





CHAPTER III. 


9 


` 
THE ANANDas. 4 ede. 


I 
HIRANYAQARBHA.!' 


As the word Hiraņyagarbha has some bearing on the 


question of the genealozy of kings whom we call the 
Anandas, we shall deal with this term first. 


According to Sanskrit Lexicons, the word Hiranya- 
garbha has two principal meanings. First, it is a well- 
known epithet of Lord Brahman ; secondly, itis the name 
of one of the sodaša-mahādāna, i.e., the sixteen Great Gifts 
which are enumerated and explained in books like the 
Matsya-Purāņa, Hemadri’s Vratakhaņda- and Ballalasena’s 


Düniságara. The sixteen Mahādānas are dana (offering) of 
the following things :— 


1. Tulapurusa 9. Dhara 
^9. Hiranyagarbha 10. Hiranyasvaratha 
3. Brahmanda 11. Hemahastiratha 
4. Kalpapādapa 12. Vigņucakra 
5. Gosahasra 13. Kalpalata 
6. Hiranyakimadhenu 14. Saptasigara 
7. Hiraņyāšva 15. Ratnadhenu 
8. Paūcalāngala 16. 


"Mahābhūtaghata æ 


These names are more or less of a technical character. 'l'hey 
have been explained in full details in the Mahādānāvarta 


1 This paper was published in J.R.4.8., October, * p. 720%. A paper ex- 
plaining the term hiraņyagarbha was previously published in Bhāratbarga (Bengali), 
Bhādra, 1340 B. B., P. 899 f, 

^  - = 
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section of the Dānasāgara, Chapter V of the Vratakhanda 
and Chapter 247 ff. of the Matsya-Purāņa. 
„A The word Hiraņyagarbha occurs several times in the 
inscriptions of some South Indian kings. In the Gorantla 
inscription (Ind. Ant., IX, p. 102 f.), king Attivarman is 
called aprameya-hiraņyagarbha-prasava, J which phrase was 
anslated by Fleet, the editor of the Gorantla inscription, 
as ‘‘ who is the posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hiranya- 
garbha,'' i.e., Brabman.( In the Mabakuta pillar inserip- 
tion of the Calukya king Mangaleša (ibid, XIX, p. 9 ff.) we 
have the passage hiraņyagarbha-sambhūtay Here also Fleet 
who edited the inscription translated the phrase as '' who 


was descended from (the god) Hiranyagarbha (Brahman)." J 


It must be noticed that only particular kings have been 
connected with Hiranyagarbha in the inscriptions of their 
respective families. If Fleet’s interpretation is correct we 
should have found other kings of the family— wherein one 
king has been called Hiranyagarbha-sambhüta— with titles 
of the same signification. Moreover, when we notice that 
in the Mahakuta pillar inscription, this epithet is given only 
to Pulakešin I, and not to Jayasimha the first king men- 
tioned, nor to MangaleSa the reigning monarch, there 
remains no doubt that Fleet's theory is unjustifiable. 1 
therefore hold with Hultzsch that the word Hiranyagarbha, 
in these inscriptions, signifies the second of the sixteen 
Mahādānas or Great Gifts. 

While editing the Mattepad plates of Damodarvarman 
(Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 328ff.), Hultzsch remarked : "A similar 
feat is ascribed to king Attivarman in another copper-plate 
grant from the Guntur district, where I translate the epithet 
aprameya- Hiranyagarbha-prasavena by ' who is a producer 
of (ie. who has performed) innumerable Hiranya- 
garbhas.' " Hultzsch, here, evidently takes the passage 
hiramyagarbha-prasava as a case of the Sasthi-tatpurusa 
compound to mean '' prasava (origin, producer) of the 


`. 
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Hiranyagarbha." But he was in difficulty with. the 
word Hiraņyagarbha-prasūta which occurs in the Ipur 
grant (No. 1) of the Visņukuņdin king Mādhavavarman I 
(ibid, p. 335 f.). As prasūta is an adjective, it cannot make 
a case of the Sasthī-tatpuruga compound. Hultzsch, there- 
fore, had to correct the passage as Hiraņyagarbha-prasūti, 
i.e., prasūti (origin, producer) of the Hiranyagarbha (ibid, 
p. 336, note 7). But when we notice that the epithet 
Hiranyagarbha-prasüta also occurs in the Polamuru plates of 
the same Visnukundin king (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
VI, p. 17 ff.), and further that the Mahakuta pillar inscription 
has Hiramyagarbha-sambhüta, there can be no doubt that 
Hultzsch is wrong in taking the passage Hiraayagarbha- 
prasava as a case of the Sastht-tatpurusa compound. The 
words Hiraņyagarbha-prasūta and Hiranyagarbha-sambhita 
are certainly examples of the Paricami-tatpurusa compound 
and mean ‘f born of the Hiraņyagarbha.'” The word 
Hiranyagarbha-prasava must also mean the same thing. 
I therefore take it as a case of the Bahuvrīhi compound 
to mean ''one whose  prasava (origin, producer, pro- 
genitor) is the Hiramyagarbha." But how can a king be 
born of the Hiranyagarbha which we bave taken to signify 
the second of the sixteen Mahādānas ? 

In the performance of the Hiraņyagarbha-mahādāna 
ceremony, the thing to be given away to tbe Brahmanas 
is a Hiranyagarbha, literally, ** a golden womb.'' Hiranya- 
garbha here signifies a golden kuņda, three cubits in 
height. Cf. — 


brāhmaņair = ānayet kundam tapaniya-mayam šubham 
dvāsaptaty-angul-occhrāyam hema-parkaja-garbhavat. 


To discuss in details all the functions of the ceremony 
is not necessary for our purpose. The quotations, which 
are all from the 249th Chapter of the Matsya-Purāņa, will 
sufficiently clear the point. 


tag Lū, 
— * 
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After due arcana, the performer of the Mahādāna 
ceremony is to utter a mantra in adoration to Lord 
Hiraņyagarbha (here, Lord  Visnu), two lines of which 
run : 


bhūr-loka-pramukhā lokās = tava garbhe vyavasthitah 
bram-ādayas = tathā devā namas =te visva-dharine. 


Thereafter the performer enters into the hiranyagarbha, 
i.e., the golden kun7a, and the priests perform the cere- 
monies of garbhādhāna, pumsavana and simantonnayana of 
the ** golden womb,'' as they would do in the case of an 
ordinary pregnant woman. Cf. 


evam=dmantrya tan-madhyam = ávisy = āmbha udan- 
mukhah 
mustibhyam parisamgrhya dharmarāja-caturmukau 
jānumadhye širah krtvā tigtheta švāsa-paūcakam 
garbhādhānam pumsavanam simantonnayam tathā 
kuryur —hiranya-garbhasya tatas = te dvija-pungavah. 


Then the performer is taken out of the ““ golden womb,” 
and the jāta-karma and other necessary functions are per- 
formed by the priests, as if the performer is a newly born 
child. After that, the performer is to utter another mantra, 
wherein occur the following significant lines : 


mütr =āham janitah pürvam martya-dharmā sur-ottama 
tvad-garbha-sambhavād = esa divya-deho bhavamy —aham. 


** © the best of gods, previously I was given birth to 
by my mother (and) was martya-dharma (one having the 
qualities of an earthly creature). (But) now owing to my 
(re-) birth from your womb, I become divya-deha (one having 
celestial body.” 


—* 
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fter the ceremony is over, the priests receive the gift of 
NW. that golden womb together with many other things. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ANANDA KinGs.' 


Two kings of the Ananda family are known from 
their inscriptions. They are Attivarman of the Gorantla 
plates (Ind. Ant., IX, p. 102 f.) and Damodarvarman 
of the Mattepad plates (Ep. Ind., XVII. p. 327 f.). 
We have already dealt with the reference to the word 
Hiranyagarbha in the Gorantla inscription and with 
its different interpretations. Hultzsch rightly says: 
'* When editing the Gorantla plates of Attivarman, my 
late lamented friend Fleet believed this king (scil. Attivar- 
man) to have been a  Pallava—chiefly because he 
interpreted the epithet aprameya- Hiranyagarbha-prasavena 
by “who is the posterity of the inscrutable (god) 
Hiraņyagarbha.” As I have shown above, the rendering is 
inadmissible in the light of the corresponding epithet used 
in the fresh plates, and Fleet himself had since withdrawn 
his original opinion in his Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts, second edition,* p. 334 '' (Ep. Ind., XVII. 328). 
In the Gorantla inscription, Attivarman has been called 
kandaranrpati-kula-samudbhita, ‘‘sprung from the family of 
king Kandara '' ; the family (Kula), in its turn, is called 
ānanda-maharsi-vamša-samudbhūta, ** sprung from the 


1 See my note on the Ananda Genealogy in J.R.A.8., October, 1931, 
p. 732 ff. 

2 “ And now that we know more about the early history and Puránic genealogy 
of the Pallavas, it is difficult to adapt these detai!a to their accounts, though Attivar- 
man does, like tbe Pallavas, claim to belong to the posterity of the god Hiranya- 
garbha, i.e., Brahman. On the other hand, the name Kandbara,—and doubtless 
Kandara also,—is a variant of Krishna; and this suggests that we may possibly have 
here an early Hásbtraküta record '" (Fleet's Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts ig 
Bomb. Gaz., I, Part II, p. 384). 
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lineage of the great sage Ananda '". On the other hand, 
the Mattepad plates were issued from vijaya-Kandara-pura, 
° victorious city (founded by) king Kandara.’’ Damodara- 
varman is, here, said to have belonged to the Ānanda- 
gotra. Both the Gorantla and Mattepad grants were 
discovered in the Guntur district of the Madras Presidency. 
While editing the Mattepad plates, Hultzsch, on these 
grounds, suggested that the -three kings Kandara,' 
Attivarman and Damodaravarman belonged to the same 
family and that they may be styled ‘‘the Ananda 
kings of Guntur.” : | 


— 


The palaeography of the Gorantla and Mattepad records 
suggests that the rule of king Attivarman and that of 
king Damodarvarman were not separated by a great interval. 
Considering the facts that the characters of the Gorantla 
inscription resemble, in some respects, those of the Iksvāku 
; inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 1 ff.) and 
that both Nagarjunikonda, the find-spot.of some Iksvüku 
inscriptions, and  Kanteru, that of some Sālankāyana 
inscriptions are localities of the Guntur district, it seems 
tome that the Ananda kings, whose inscriptions are also 
found in the same district, began to grow powerful about 
the middle of the 4th century A.D., when the power 
of the Pallava successors of the Iksvākus was gradually 


"* 


“ 


1 Venkayya in his Report for 1900, pp. 5 and 25, refers to a much defaced 
Sanskrit inscription mentioning the daughter of king Kandara of the Anandagotra, 
at Chezarla to the west of Guntur.  Kandara, Kandhara, Kand'háüra, Kanbara, 
Kanbārs and Kanoara are Prakrit variants of the Sanskrit name Krēgņa (Bomb. Gaz., 
J, Pt. IT, p. 410, note 1). Some inscriptions of the Raļļas of Saundatti style the 
Rüstraküta king Krēņa IIT as Kandhāra puravar- -idhifeara, supreme lord of 
Kandhārspora, the best of towns (ibid, pp. 419, 550 and note 6; and 854, note 4). 
This fact appears to have led Fleet to suggest a Rást-aküfa connection of Attivarman 
(ibid, 386). But as suggested by the same scholar (ibid, 384, note 4) the name of 
Kandhürapura '' may possibly have been invented from an imaginary Krisbņapurs, 
derived from some passage similar to that in which the Eastern Chalukya King 
Guņaka. Wijsyāditya IIT is said to have effected the burnirg of the city of — II 
(Krishņa-pura- -dahana, see Ind, Ant., Vol. XX, p. 102, n. 6).'* 


L 
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declining in the Andhra country. The Nagarjunikonda ins- 
criptions have been assigned to the 3rd century A.D. and, 
as I shall show below, the Kanteru plates are to be ascribed 
to the 5th century A.D. Kings Attivarman and Dāmodara- 
varman may, therefore, be conjecturally placed about the 
second half of the 4th century of the Christian era. 

But which of the two kings of the Ananda family came 
earlier ? According to Hultzsch, the characters of the 
Gorantla inscription are more developed than those of the 
. Mattep&àd grant which is besides partly written in Prakrit ; 
'* consequently Dàmodaravarman must have been one of the 
predecessors of Attivarman '' (Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 328). 

As regards the first point, viz., that the characters of 
the Gorantla inscription are more developed, I must say 
that when two epigraphs belong to the same period it is 
extremely difficult to determine as to which of them is 
the earlier. In our section on the Visnukundin 
zenealogy below, we shall show that the Visnukundin king 
Mādhavavarman II of the Ipur grant (No. 2) was suggested 
by Hultzsch, on palaeographical grounds, to have been the 
grandfather of Madhavavarman (I) of the Ipur grant (No. 
D. We shall also show there that the former was actually 
. not the grandfather, but the grandson, of the latter." Since 
the handwritings of two different scribes of even the same 
age may be quite dissimilar, I do not think it impossible 
that the difference in time between the execution of the 
Mattepad and that of the Gorantla grant is short and that 
Dāmodaravarman of the Mattepad grant was a successor of 
Attivarman on the throne of Kandarapura.* 


LN Bee also my paper ou the genealogy of the Vispukundins in Ind, Hist, Quart., 
IX, p. 273 ff. 

I 8 Cf. “ Not only the platea of the Pallavas but also those of the Garicas and 
the Kadambas prove that the alphabets differ«nuch according to the scribes, who have 
engraved the plates; and the documents of the same reign do not sometimes resemble 
one another," (Ane, Hist. Dec., pp. 65-68.) 

a " 
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As regards the second point, viz., that the Qa 
grant is partly written in Prakrit, I am afraid, it. is a 
misrepresentation. In fact, thé Mattepad plates are, like 
the Gorantla plates, written in Sanskrit; but it is true 
that the names of the Brāhmaņa recipients of the king's 
gift are written in Prakrit, e.g., Kassava-Kumārajja 
(Sanskrit: Kāsyapa-Kumārārya), etc. We must notice, 
however, that the Gorantla inscription also exhibits the 
same peculiarity. I think it even more significant that the 
name of the king is here Attivarman and not Hastivarman. 
Atti is a Dravidic form of Sanskrit hastin, through the 
literary Prakrit from  hatthi. Names like Attivarman,' 
Kumārajja, etc., only prove.that both these grants were 
issued in a time when the replacement. of Prakrit by Sans- 
krit'in South Indian epigraphy was nearly, but. not fully, 
complete. zu x — 
There are, besides, two other points in support of 
our suggestion. Firstly, in the Gorantla inscription, the 
kandara-nrputi-kula has been called bhagavato vakesvaradhi- 
vāsinas =tribhuvana-kartuh $ambhos = carana-kamala -rajaA- 
pavitrikrta, which appears to suggest that Sambhu. (Siva) 
was the family deity of the Ananda kings and that they 
were Saivas. On the other hand, Dāmodaravarman is 
called in bis inscription bhagavatah samyaksambuddhasya 
pādānudhyāta, which clearly shows that he was a Buddhist. 
If the Ananda kings prior to Attivarman were Saivas, 
Dāmodaravarman who was a Buddhist would appear to have 
come after Attivarman. Secondly, the inscribed faces of the 
Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman are ‘‘ numbered con- 
secutively like the pages of a modern book." This fact also 


i With the nemē of Attivarman may be compared that of Attimallan, a 
feudatory of the Cola king Rá'arája GS.Ind.Ins., I, No. 74). Attimallar was also the 
surname of Krspa III Itāstķrukūļa. Compare also Attivarman in Kielbord*s List, 
No.1070 ; and“ Attirāja or Attaraga, born st Nāraņapura in the — ccāntīy vw 
in Bomb. Gaz., E, Pt. II, p. 507 i 
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seems to suggest that Damodaravarman came after 
Attivarman. — 

‘But, what was the relationship between these two kings 
of the Ananda family, who, we think, were not far removed 
from each other in time? | 
In this connection, I like to draw the attention of 
readers to the epithet abandhya-gosahasr-àneka-hiranyagarbh- 
-odbhav-odbhava applied to the name of king Dàmodaravar- 
man in the Mattepad plates. ‘This epithet has been 
translated by Hultzsch as ‘‘ who is the origin of the 
production (i.e., who has caused the performance) of many 
Hiranyagarbhas and of (gifts of) thousand pregnant cows." 
This translation is defective for several reasons. 

"We have seen that Hultzsch has wrongly interpreted 
the passage hiranyagarbha-prasava as the '* producer of the 
Hiranyagarbha." As we have shown, it should mean ** one 
whose producer is the Hiraņyagarbha.'” The corresponding 
passage of the Mattepad plates is hiranyagarbh-odbhava, 
which means exactly the same thing.  Hultzsch says: 
.*! he (scil. Dàmodaravarman) boasts of having performed 
certain Brahmanical rites, viz., Gosahasra and Hiraņya- 
garbha (1. 2 f.)." But it seems to me hardly tenable that 
Damodaravarman who was professedly a Buddhist performed 
these rites which are professedly Brahmanical. Besides, if 
Hultzsch’s interpretation is right, why did the composer 
use hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava and not hiranyagarbh- 
odbhava which is the naturally expected form ? The 
use of hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava in the sense of “ per- 
former of the Hiranyagarbha '' seems to me highly awkward 
in an ordinary prose composition. The natural meaning ot 
the phrase hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava is * one whose 
udbhava (producer, father) is Hiranyagarbh-odbhava (t.e., 
performer of the Hiranyagarbha-mahadana)."’ 

As regards abandhya-gosahasra, I do not think that the 
word abandhya ever means '' pregnant.” Abandhya, 1.ē., 
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f | not-barren, which also means amogha-phal-odaya (producer 
j of unfailing good and prosperity) according to the Sanskrit. 
lexicon Rajanirghanta, seems to refer not to go as Hultzsch 
2 has taken it, but to the Gosahasra,‘the fifth of the sixteen 
| Mahādānas of the Purānas. The whole phrase abandhya- 
gosahasr-üneka-hiranya-garbh-odbhav-odbhava, then, means 
** one whose udbhava (i €., father) is Abandhyagosahasra 
^ (i.e., performer of a Gosahasra producing unfailing success) 
and Aneka-hiraņyagarbb-odbhava (i.e , performer of many 
Hiranyagarbhas). i 
Now, who is this Abandhya-gosabasra-Aneka-hiranya- 
garbh-odbhava, the udbhava (father) of king Dàmodaravar- 
man ? Curiously enough, in the Gorantla inscription, 
Attivarman is called aprameya-hiranyagarbha-prasava, 
— which is obviously the same as aneka-hiranyagarbh-odbhava. 
I therefore do not think it quite impossible that it is 
king Attivarman who was the father of king Damodara- 
varman of the Mattepad plates. It may however be argued 
that the Mattepad plates credit the father of king Damo- 
daravarman with the performance of a Gosahasra as well ; 
but there is no reference to this Mahādāna in Attivarman’s 
own Gorantla grant. The Gosahasra mahādāna may have 
been performed by Attivarman after the execution of 
the Gorantla grant. It may also be a case of the 

Argumentum ex Stlentio. 





ITI 
ATTIVARMAN( = HASTIVARMAN). 


As we have seen, the Ananda king Attivarman was a 
devotee of Sambhu (Siva) and performed **many'' Hiraņya- 
garbhas. The performance of such a costly mahādāna as 
the Hiranyagarbha for more than once (and probably also 
of a Gosahasra) seems to show that he was a rich and power- 
ful prince. His epithet pratāp-opanata-sakala-sāmanta-man- 
dala suggests that there were other ruling chiefs who 
acknowledged his suzerainty. His inscription tells us that, 
he acquired fame in ruling his subjects with justice. 

The Gorantla inscription records the gift of eight hundred 

pattis (pieces) of land in the village of Tanlikonla on the 
southern bank of the Krsnabenna (i.e., the Krishna; see 
infra, and Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 334 n) river and also of the 
village of Āntukkūra, toa Brāhmaņa named Kottišarman, 
who belonged to the Kasyapa-gotra. The name of the 
village, read now as Taņfikoņļa by Hultzsch, was originally 
read by Fleet as Tanthikontha (Ep. Ind., VII, p. 328). The 
village has been identified hy Hultzsch with the modern 
Tadikonda, ten miles to -the north of Guntur and to the 
south of the Krishna. Āntukkūra, according to him, is 
probably modern Gani-Ātkūru to the west of Bezvada. The 
recipient Kottišarman has been described as knowing the 
Āpastamba-sūtra and also the three Vedas, viz., Rk, Yajus 
and Sāman. 

The seal of king Attivarman attached to the Gorantla 
plates is circular. ‘‘ The emblem on it is probably some god, 
sitting cross-legged on an altar, but it is anything but clear, 
even in the original '" (Ind. Ant., IX. p. 102). The figure is 
shunk in the flat surface of the seal, instead of being raised 
in relief on a counter-sunk surface as is usually the case. 





IV 
DAMODARAVARMAN. 


We have already said much about this. king. The 
Mattepad grant was issued on the 13th day of the bright 
half of Kārttika in the 2nd regnal year of the king. It re- 
cords the grant of the village of Kamgira with all parihāras, 
to a number of Brahmanas. Parihdra, i.e., **immunity, pri- 
vilege, exemption from taxes,’’ is mentioned in Kautilya's 
Arthašāstra (Shamasastry's 2nd ed., p. 73). The parihāras 
are sometimes stated to be of eighteen kinds, but are very 
often referred to as sarvajāta-parihāra (immunities of all kinds). ` 
For some of them see pages, 43-44 above. The Mattepad 
grant was issued from the victorious city of Kandarapura 
which was possibly the capital of the kings of the Ananda 
line. The recipients of the grant were the following: 
Ruddajja (Rudrārya), Nandijja (Nandyarya), Khandajja 
(Skandārya), Bhavajja .(Bhavürya),. Agnijja (Agnyarya), 
Sirijja (Sryarya), Savarajja (Sabararya) and Virajja (Vīrārya) 
of the Kondinna (Kauņdinya)-gotra, Damajja (Damirya), 
Kumārajja (Kumārārya), Venujja (Vigņvārya), Devajja 
(Devārya) Nandijja and Dinajja (Dīnārya) of the Kassava - 
(Kasyapa)-gotra and Bhaddajja (Bhadrārya) of the Āgasti- 
gotra. Dus AH UE 

The seal of Dāmodaravarman attached to the Mattepad T 
plates is oval and is said to be much worn. It bears in 
relief, according to Hultzsch, the figure of a *'seated AEN 4 
facing the proper right. auos iade rus 

We do not know who succeeded Dāmodaravarman — 
throne of Kandarapura, The end of the Ananda dynasty - 
is wrapped up in obscurity. They were possibly subdued or ~ 
supplanted by the Salabkáayanas in the 5th century A.D. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' THE SĀLANKĀYANAS. 

| x I 

GENEALOGY OF THE SALANKAYANAS.' 


While editing the Kolleru (Kollair) grant of the Sa- 
luīkāyana Maharaja Nandivarman, son of Candavarman, in 
Ind, Ant., Vol. V, p. 175 ff. (Sanskrit and Old-Canarese 
Inscriptions: No. XVIII), Fleet remarked: '* In Sir W. 
Elliot’s facsimiles I have [found] another copper-plate 
inscription of Vijayanandivarmā and his Yuvamahārāja, 
whose name seems to be Vijayatunhgavarmā or Vijayabudha- 
varmā.'' |. He appended the following note to the name 
of the Yuvamahārāja : V'* The original has, |. 8, * Vijaya- 
buūgavārmassa,” and in the margin, a little above the line, 
there is the character * ddha "—Jiffering not much from 
‘nga’ as there written—apparently intended to be 
introduced somewhere in the line as a correction. Now, 
as we sliall presently see, this statement regarding the 
ihsctiption is really wrong and was subsequently corrected 
by Fleet himself. But, unfortunately, the blunder has 
become parmanent in later writings on the Salankayana 
genealogy. 

En passant, I may draw the attention of readers to the 
names Of these kings generally accepted and used by 
scholars. The names can hardly be Vijayanandivarman, 
Vijayabuddhavarman and the like. 


1 My — ou the Šālankāyana genealogy was originally published in Ind, Ffist 
Ģuart., IX, p. 208 @, 
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_ The Sālankāyana inscriptions are stated to be issued 
from Siri-vijaya-vengīpura, Vijaya-vengīpura or Vijaya-. 
vengi. The Kadamba grants are generally issued from 
Sri-vijaya-vaijayanti, Sri-vijaya-triparvata and Sri-vijaya- 
palasika.' The Mattepad plates of Dàmodaravarman (Ep. 
Ind., X VII, p. 327 ff.) were issued from Vijaya-kandarapura. 
We have also references to Sri-vijaya-kaücipura, Sri-vijaya- 
palakkada and Srī-vijaya-dašanapura in some of the Pallava 
inscriptions (Ep. Ind., III, p. 142 ff., and I, p. 297 ; Ind. 
Ant., V, p. 50 ff., p. 154 ff.). There can be no doubt that the 
names of the places are Vengīpura, Kāūcīpura, Vaijayantī, 
Palāšikā, etc., and that vijaya or šrī-vijaya has been prefixed 
"to them simply for the sake of glorification, I have no 
doubt that the name of the Sālankāyana Mahārāja of the 
Kollair grant is similarly Nandivarman, and not Sri-vijaya- 
or Vijaya-nandivarman, as is generally taken to be. 
Vijaya and Srī-vijaya, in such cases, mean vijaya-yukta and 
Sri-vijaya-yukta respectively. “| When prefixed to proper 
names, they make examples of the Tatpūruga compound of 
‘he Sākapārthivādi class. The word jaya is also used in 
this way. As for instance. Karmānta (modern [Bad] 
-Kāntā near Comilla) has been mentioned as jaya-Kar- 
mānta-vāsaka in the Ashrafpur plate of Devakhadga (Bhan- . 
darkar, List, No. 1588). (It must also be noticed 
that in the Peddavegi and Kanteru (No. 2) grants the 
reigning Salankayana king is simply called Nandivarman. 
Note also that the Pallava king Skandavarman II in his 
own Omgodu (No. 1) grant (Ep. Ind., XV, p- 246) calls 
himself Srī-vijaya-Skandavarman, while in the Uruvupalli 
grant of his son Vigņugopavarman (Ind. Ant., Y, b. 50) and 
in the — (No. 2), Pikira — XV, p. 246; "vim. 





1 Bes the Kadarobe granta edited by Fleet in Ind. Ant. — — 
Cf. teqam éri- rijayaé =c = aire sardgtranam bhaeiņyati : Mahābhā., oem LN 
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To come to our point. “The first scholar who acceptéd 
the wrong information of Fleet and added thereto something 
of his own, seems to be Prof. Dubreuil, the author of 
Ancient History of the Deccan (Pondicherry, 1920) Before 
he wrote, a Prakrit copper-plate inscription of another 
Sālahkāyana Maharaja Devavarman, had been discovered near 
Ellore. It was edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, 
p. 56 ff. In Ancient History of the Deccan, Dubreuil 
therefore speaks of four Salankayana monarchs, viz. 

1. Devavarman of the Ellore plates, 

2. Candavarman, and his son 

3. Nandivarman of the Kollair plates, 

4. Buddhavarman, son of (3) Nandivarman mentioned 
in the facsimile referred to by Fleet. As regards Buddba- 
varman, Dubreuil has quoted the passage of Fleet, and 
remarked: “* This name is probably Buddhavarman, 
for in the margin, there 1s the character dha '' (Anc. 
Hist. Dec., p. 89) ) Evidenily the Professor goes a step 
further. I do not know from which authority he learnt 
that the letter in the margin is dha and not ddha, as is 
attested by Fleet. 

The mistake was next repeated by K. V. Lakshmana 
Rao who edited the two copper-plate grants discovered at 
Kanteru, one belonging to the Sālankāyana Maharaja 
Nandivarman and the other to the Salankayana Maharaja 
Skandavarman.' Like Dubreuil, Lakshmana Rao has quoted 
the same passage of Fleet and has taken ‘‘ Vijaya Buddha- 


varman '' as a king belonging to the Sālankāyanu dynasty 


(Journ. Andhra Hist, Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 26). It is to be 


noted that Fleet hesitatingly proposed an alternative of two 
names, viz., Tungavarman and Buddhavarman, with a 
š 1 Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc,, V, p. 26 ff, ; the plates appear to have been origi- 


nally edited by tbe same scholar in Journal of the Andhra Academy or Andhra 
Sāhitya- Parishat-Patrikā, Vol. XI. p. 113 f, 


9 
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slight inclination towards the latter ; then Dubreuil showed 
favour for the name Buddhavarman ; and now Lakshmana 
Rao takes Buddhavarman as an established name in the 
genealogy of the Šālankāyanas. 

Next we come to R. Subba Rao, who has edited the 
Peddavegi copper-plates of the Sālankāyana Mahārāja 
Nandivarman II (ibid., Vol. I, p. 02 ff.). He refers to 
five inscriptions belonging to the Salankayana kings. *' Of 
these a Prakrit inscription which was discovered by 
Mr. (? Sir Walter) Elliot remains unpublished : but two 
kings (?) mentioned in it are known to us as Vijayanandi- 
varman Yuvamahārāja (?) and Vijayabuddhavarman. The 
late Mr. Lakshmana Rao edited in Andhra Sahitya-Parishat- 
Patrika, Vol. XI, two Sālankāyana inscriptions discovered 
in Kanteru near Guntur and these belong to  Nandi- 
varman and Skandavarman. Another Sālankāyana inscrip- 
tion discovered in Kallair lake and (sic.) which belongs to 
Vijaya Nandivarman, eldest son of Chandavarman, was 
published in Indian Antiguary, Vol. V, by Mr. Elliot 
(? Dr. Fleet). A Prakrit inscription discovered at Ellore 
which belongs to Vijaya Devavarman was published in 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX "' (ibid., p. 93). By this time, 
everything is complete.’ | 

I am afraid, these scholars have not carefully read all 
the inscriptions edited by Fleet in his well-known 
** Ganskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions '' series, It is 
however wrong to say that '' a Prakrit inscription which 
was discovered by Mr. Elliot remains unpublished.'' It 
was actually published by Fleet in Ind. Ant., IX, p. 100 ff. 
(Sans. Old-Can. Ins., No. LXXIV). '*' This is the grant 


1 The theory of the existence of a Prakrit record mentioning two Sálatküyana 
princes named Vijaya-Nandivarman and Vijays-Buddhavarmsn in Elliot's collection 
ia alco accepted in An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep.. 1926-27, pp. 71-75, and in such a recent 
work as Prof. Louis de La Valée Poussin's Dynasties et Histoire de |" Inde (Histoire 
du Monde, VI 2, Paris, 1985), p. 233. 
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t, 


of Vijayabuddhavarmā,'* he says there, “of which I have 
spoken at Vol. V, p. 175. I now give the text from the 
original plates which belong to Sir Walter Elliot.” 

Fleet's reading of the grant is as follows : 


L.1. Siddha Sirivijayakhandavamma-mahārājassa 
Samvvachhara............ 

L. 2. Yuvamahārājassa Bhārattāyana Pallavā- 

L. 8. nam Sirivijayabuddhavarmassa devī..... — 

L. 4, kujana vīhā (?) rudevi Kada (7?) vīya......... 


. No argumētt is necešsary to prove that the inscription 
belongs to the Pallavas and refers to the king Skandavar- 
man and the Crown-prince Buddhavarman, and that it has 
nothing to do with the Sālankāyanas. ) Fleet was himself 
conscious of what he said before, and remarked (ibid., p. 
101): '*'And Vijayabuddbavarmā is said to be a Pallava, 

` and of the Bhāratķāyana gotra. ‘There is therefore, 
no genealogical connection between the  Vijayabuddha- 
-varmā of this grant and the Vijayanandivarmā of the Vengi 
grant at Vol. V, p. 175, who was of the Sālankāyana 
gotra." (Fleet, however, could not translate the inscription, 
as it is written in Prakrit. It has later been carefully 
edited by Hultzsch in Ep. [nd., VIII (p. 143 ff., "British 
Museum Plates of Chārudēvī'”" with ''Plates of Vijaya- 
Skandavarman and Vijaya-Buddhavarman''). The first 
plate has been thus deciphered and translated by Hultzsch : 


Siddha// 


L. 1.  Siri-Vijaya-Khandava[ m]ma-mahārājassa sam- 
. yvachchhar[ à ]...... doll 

L. 2. Yuvamahārājassa Bhāraddāyassa Pallavā- 

L. 3. nam Sif[ri]-vijaya-Buddhavarmassa devi | Bu-, 


L. 4. kura-janavi Chārudēvī ka[dake] viya...... LIT 
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' Success! The years (of the reign) of the glorious 
Maharaja Vijaya-Skandavarman. Charudévi, the queen of 
the Yuvamahārāja, the Bharadvaja, the glorious Vijaya- 
Buddhavarman (of the family) of the Pallavas (and) mother 
of [Buddhyan]kura, (addresses the foliowing order) [to 
the official at] Ka/taka]."’ 

' "There can, then, be no question of a Buddbavarman in 
the genealogy of the Sālankāyanas. 

The following kings are so far known from inscriptions 
to have belonged to the Salankayana dynasty :— 


1. Ellore Prakrit grant (i) Devavarman. 
2.  Kollair grant (ü) Candavarman ; 
(ii) Nandivarman, the eldest 
son of Candavarman. 
3.  Peddavegi grant (ü) Hastivarman ; 
(ii) Nandivarman I, son of 
Hastivarman ; 
(iii) Candavarman, son of 
Nandivarman I ; 
(tv) Nandivarman LI, eldest 
son of Candavarman. 
4. Kanteru grant (No. 1) (i) Skandavarman. 
5. Kanteru grant (No. 2) (t) Nandivarman. 


There can be no doubt that Nandivarman of the Kollair 
grant 1s identical with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi 
grant, since both of them are described in the inscriptions 
as “the eldest son of Candavarman.' It is however not 
quite clear whether Nandivarman of the Kanteru grant 

- (No. 2) is identical with either of the two Nandivarmans 
of the Peddavegi plates or he is a third king different ‘from 
them. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to identify bim 
with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi grant. ) Both in the 

— Kollair and the Peddavegi grants Nandivarman II is called 


v è ng . 
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bhagavac-citrarathasvāmi-pād-ānudhyāto — bappa-bhattaraka- 
püda-bhaktah parama-bhagavatas = šālahkāyana. It is interest- 
ing to note that exactly the same epithets have been 
applied to Nandivarman also in the plates discovered at 
Kanteru. (It must moreover be noted that the king has the 
epithet parama-bhagavata in all these three inscriptions 
and that no other Sālankāyana king is as yet known to have 
used this epithet. It appears, then, almost certain that 
Nandivarman of the Kanteru plates is also, like the king 
of the same name of the Kollair grant, identical with 
Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi plates. There is unfor- 
tunately nothing from which we can determine the precise 
relationship that existed between Devavarman or Skanda- 
varman on the one hand and the line of the remaining 
four kings on the other. 

As the Ellore grant is written in Prakrit, there can 
hardly be any doubt that king Devavarman ruled before 
Skandavarman and Nandivarman II who used Sanskrit in 
their inscriptions. The character of the Peddavegi plates 
of Nandivarman II appear to be slightly more developed 
than that used in the Ellore plates of Devavarman.  Deva- 
varman, therefore, may be placed before Hastivarman 
who appears to have been succeeded regularly by his son, 
grandson and great-grandson. Considering the facts that 
the inscriptions of Nandivarman II are to be palaeographi- 
cally assigned to about the middie of the 5th century A.D., 
and that be was preceded by three kings of his line, it 
seems probable that Skandavarman of the Kanteru grant 
came after Nandivarman Il. We howevēr do not know 
whether Devavarman was the immediate predecessor of 
Hastivarman'* or Skandavarman the immediate successor 


| Devavarman seema to have ruled about 320-45 A.D. (aee below) He 
may bave been the immediate predecessor (father?) of Hastivarman 
in Ind. Cult., I, pp. 498-502. 


therefor, 


"re my paper 
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of ‘Nandivarman II. The genealogical tree then stands 
thus: 


Devavarman | 
Wastivarmen 
Nandivarman 
Candavarman 
Nandivarman II 


Skandavarman 


It may be noticed here that this Sālankāyana Hasti- 
varman of the Peddavegi plates can hardly be any other 
than the vaingeyaka-Hastivarman, mentioned in the famous 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta.* The main 
arguments in favour of this assertion are the following : 


(i) The Sàlankayana line is the only dynasty which can 
be properly called vaingeyaka (belonging to Vengi), as all 


the grants of the Sālankāyana kings are issued from. 


Vengipura. No other early dynasty is known to have had 
its headquarters at the city of Vengī.” 


1 Some scholars have suggested that Skandavarman might have been the younger 
brother of Nandivarman II (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V, p. 27). The conspicuous 
mention io Nandivarman II's inscriptions of bis being the eldest son of Mahārāja 
Cagdjavarman may suggest that the king had a rival io one of his younger brothers. 
We however do not as yet definitely know wbetber this youuger brother could be 
Skandavarrman of the Kanteru grant No. 1. 

? Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. III, No. 1; see however Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
I. p. 93. Even recent works on Indian history regard Vaiigeyaka Hastivarman of 
the Allabsbad pillar inscription as a Pallava king or a Pallava viceroy of. ths 
king of Kafigi. See, ns for instance, Sewell's List (1932), p. 375, 

3 It be noted that a Sanskrit grant belonging to the Pullava Dba 
Mabārāja havarman (Ind. Ant., V. p. 154) refers to Vefgorāgtra. Niaba 
is there said to bave granted a village in the Vedgoragira, The graut was issued 
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however no evidence to prove that the Pallavas were ia possession 
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(ii) The Sālankāyanas ruled according to Dubreuri, 
'between 350 and 450 A.D.'' (op. cit., p. 87); and Bur- 
nell thought that the Kollair grant of Nandivarman may 
be palaeographically assigned to the 4th century A.D.- 
(South Indian Palaeography, p..14, n. 2). It is therefore 
generally accepted that the Salankayanas ruled contempor- 
aneously with the early Guptas (320-467 A.D.). 


As regards the date proposed by Dubreuil, it may be 
said that the Sālankāyanas certainly began to rule long 
before 350 A.D. Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri (Pol. Hist. 
Anc. Ind., 3rd ed., p. 341, n. 1) has rightly identified the 
Salankayanas with the Salakénoi mentioned in the Geography 
of Ptolemy (about 140 A.D.).} Ptolemy says: ''Beyond the 
Mauisóloi (cf. Masulipatam) are the Salakénoi near the 
Arouaia mountains, with the following cities: Bénagouron 


from Daéansapura, which had been identified by Venkayya with modern Darsi in the 
Nellore district (Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 283). * None of these places Tambrāpa, 
Palakkada, Daéanapura or Menmátura (from where some Sanskrit charters of the 
Pallavas were issued) has been identified definitely, although a suggestion bas been 
made by the late Mr. Venkayya that they are to be looked for in the vicinity of the 
region comprised by the modera Nellore district " (R. Gopalan, Pallaras of Kanchr, 
p. 55), Prof. Dubreuil also places the Dasanapura region in the Nellore and Guntur 
districte (Anc. Hist. Dec.. p. 69). The Vefgi country, we know, lay ''betweenu the 
Krishna and the Godavari." If this Veigoragtra refers to the couotry of Vetgī. it 
may be assumed that, at the time of Simhavarman Pallava, the southern fringe of this 
country was under the possession of the Pallavas. There ia however, as yet no evidence 
to prove that the capital city of Veñgi was ever occupied by the Pallāvas. We must 
also note that even the grandfather of this Simbavarman used Sanskrit in his inscrip- 
tion (ef. Omgodu plates of Skandavarman II: Ep. Ind., XV, p. 246 f). It is 
generally accepted that Sanskrit was introduced in Southern iuscriptiona in the 
4th century A.D. Simhavarman therefore came some time after the reign of 
Sau idragupta. See infra 

It may however be conjectured that with the extension cf the Vongī kingdom 
under tbe Sālaūkāyanas, the name Vegi also extended over Andhrādēša, as far 
south as Karmarāstra (northern part of Nellore and southern part of Guntur). 
Veiignrāgtra in t^e posssasion of the Pallavas is, then, to be conjectured to bave been 


originally the southernmost part of the 3Sàálaükáyana kingdom. ^. here is 
be city of 


Veūgī. 








et NUS | | — 
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140° 24°; Kastra 138° 19° 30' ; Magaris 137? 30' 189 20'"' 
(Geography, VII, 1, 3 79). C Bnagoorod, the premier city 
of the Salakénoi, appears to me to be a mistake for 
Bēngaouron (Bengapura) which is no other than the well- 
known Vengipura (cf. Vengorāstra of the Mangalur 
grant). 


As — the — of Burnell, I may — point 
out that, if we compare the characters of the Kollair plates 
(Ind. Ant., V, p. 175 and Pls.) with those of the inscriptions 
of the early Eastern Calukyas' and of the Visnukundins,’ 
it becomes impossible for us to accept such an early date 
for the Kollair grant. 1 have no hesitation in asserting 
that palaeography has nothing to say against the ascription 
of the inscriptions of Nandivarman II to the middle of 
the 5th century A.D. It is then quite possible that his 
great-grandfather Hastivarman ruled about a century earlier 
and was a contemporary of Samudragupta (eirca ir to 
375 A.D.). 


(iii) Lastly, excepting this SŠālankāyana rabbi eer ad 
we do not know of any other king, who ruled at Vengi, 


whose name was Hastivarman and who can any how be 


placed in the middle of the 4th century A.D. which is the 
time of Samudragupta. 


Accepting the contemporaneity of Samudragupta and 
Sālankāyana Hastivarman (c. 350 A.D.), we may draw 
the following approximate chronological chart of the 
Sālankāyana Mabhārājas. Sige 


1 Gee, e.g.. the Polamuru plates of Jayasimba I (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., IV. p. 72, Pls.) ; andthe Satara plates of Visguvardhana I (Ind. Ant., XIX, 
pp. 310-11). 


2 See, e.g., tbe Polemsru plates of Mēdbavavarmon (I) who “cannot be ` 


much earlier than Jayasirpha I (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res, Soc., VI, p. 17, Pls), _ INS 


* 
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Devavarman TUM . C 320-345 A.D.-? 
Hastivarman — ... €. 945-370 A.D. 
Nandivarman I T . 2A 0,910-395 A.D. 
Caņdavarman RR wee ©. 895-420 A.D. 
Nandivarman II — e. C. 420-445 A.D. ` 
Skandavarman ry ... C. 445-470 A.D. ?' 


1 An, Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1926-27, p. 74 notices the following tree of Salan- 
k&yaoa genealogy proposed by M. Somasekhara Sarma. 


Hastivarman A.D. 350 (Allahabad pillar inscription 
of Samudragupta 


Vijaya-Devavarman T Nendivarman alias 
A.D. 375 (Ellore grant) Vijaya-Nandivarman A.D. 400 
(Eiliot'a unpublished grant) 











Yuvāmahārāja Vijaya- Capdjavarman 450 A.D. 
Buddhuvsrman A.D. 425 


(Elliot's unpublished grant) 


Vi'aya-Nandivarman LI Vijaya-Skandaverman 
(Kolleru and Kanteru grants) (Kanteru grant) 
We have tried to prove above the following points : (1) Devavarman probably 
ruled earlier: han Hastivarman and therefore may not have been the latter's son; 
(2) there was no Šālafkāyana inscription in Elliot's collection and there was no prince 
named Buddbavarman in the Šālaūkāyana family; (3) the relation between Skanda- 
varman and Candavarmen is not definitely known. 
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II 


CANDAVARMAN, LORD OF KALINGA’ 


In his latest work, Historical Inscriptions of Southern 
India (1932), p. 18, s.v. A.D. 340, the late Mr. Sewell has thus 
remarked on the Komarti grant : ‘‘ About the fourth century 
A.D. A set of plates from Komarti in Ganjam, dated in the 
sixth regnal year of the Sālankāyana chief Chaudavarman."'' 
The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in his work, History of 
India (1933), even goes so far as to suggest that the Sālan- 
kayanas ruled not only in Kalinga but belonged originally 
also to Magadha (pp. 127-28). Sewelland Jayaswal here 
evidently follow the views of Hultzsch who, while editing 
the Komurti plates in Ep. Ind., IV, p. 142 ff., was inclined 
to identify king Candavarman mentioned in this inscription 
with the Salankayana \abaraja Candavarman, father of 
Nandivārman II.  Kielhorn, who entered the  Kolleru 
inscription of Nandivarman II Sālankāyana in his List of 
Inscriptions of Northern India (Ep. Ind., V, App., No. 686) 
was obviously of the same opinion.* Prof. Dubreuil 
remains silent about the suggestion of Hultzsch, when he 
discusses the Komarti grant (Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 94), though 
he does not take up the suggestion of Hultzsch. We may 
not accept the identification, but such great authorities in 
South Indian epigraphy as Hultzsch and Kielhorn cannot be 
passed over in silence. Moreover, a discussion on this 


1 My note on Candavarman of the Komarti Plates was originally published in 
Ind. Hist. Quart.. X, p. 780 ff, 

2 Following Kielborn, D. R. Bhandarkar has also entered the Šālaūkāvyana 
inscriptions in his List of Inscriptions of Northern India (Ep. Ind., XX-XXIII, App., 
Nos. 3087-91), | i 
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point has now become indispensable after some scholars 
have accepted the old suggestion made by Hultzsch and 
supported by Kielhorn. 

Regarding the Komarti plates, Hultzsch says that " 
connection may be established with the plates (i.e, the 
Kollair plates) of the Sālankāyana Mabārāja SVijayanandipapi 
man, who (1) like Chandavarman, professes to have been 
devoted to the feet of the lord, (his) father (bappa-bhattāraka- 
pāda-bhakta), and who (2) was the eldest son of Maharaja 
Chandavarman. The close resemblance between the alpba- 
bets of the plates of Vijayanandivarman and of the Komarti 
plates suggests that Chandavarman, the father of 
Vijayanandivarman, may have been identical with the 
Maharaja Chandavarman who issued the Komarti plates." 

I agree with Hultzsch that the characters of the Komarti 
plates resemble closely those of the plates of Nandivarman 
IL Sālankāyana, and that, therefore, *' the two Chandavar- 
mans must have belonged to the same period.'” But it is 
difficult to go beyond that. There are some serious points 
against the identification of the issuer of the Komarti plates 
with the Salahkayana Maharaja Candavarman. 

The Komarti plates were found near Narasannapeta in 
the Ganjam district. The grant was issued from vijaya- 
Simhapura which has been identified with modern 
Singupuram between Chicaclole and Narasannapeta.' On 
the other hand, all the known Sālankāyana grants were 
issued from Vengipura which has been identified with 
Peddavegi near  Ellore in the Godavari district and 


1 "The name «f Simbapura, the capital of the dynasty to which Candavarman 
belonged, aud the names ending in -carman appear to support a conjecture that 
these Varmans of Kaliiga originally came from the Simhapurā-rājys (Yuan Chwany s 
'" kingdom of Sang- -ho-pu-lo;" Beal, Si-yu-ki, T, pp. 143-4) in the Punjab. The 
Lakkhamandal inscription of about the *‘ end of the 7th century " refers tò twelve 
princes of Simhapura, whose names end in -rarman (Ep. Ind., T. p. 12 ff). This 
Binpliepure in the Punjub seems to have been mentioned in the Mahābhārata, Tb, 26, 

a connection with Arjuna's victories in the Northern countries, 
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which appears to have been the chief city of the Salan- 
kayanas as early as the time of Ptolemy. 

It must be noted that Caņdavarman of the Komarti 
grant calls himself Kalingādhipati (lord of Kalinga); but no 
Salankàyana Maharaja so far known claims mastery over 
the Kalinga country. The issuers of all the Sálankayana 
grants invariably call themselves Sālankāyana and also 
Bhagavac-citrarathasvāmi-pād-ānudhyāta, i.e., favoured! by 
the feet of lord Citrarathasvàmin who must bave been the 
family deity of the Sālankāyanas. It must also be noticed 
that both these distinctive epithets are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Komarti grant. 

. Besides, the phraseology of the Komarti grant seems 
to be different from that of the known ŠSālankāyana inscrip- 
tions. "Two points at least deserve notice in this connection. 
First, the king of the Komarti grant calls himself Sri- 
mahārājā(ja)-Caņdavarmā, while all the issuers of the 
Salankayana grants invariably call themselves Mahārāja-$rī- 
so-and-so. Secondly, the phrase àá-sahasrümé$u-$asi-tüàrakà- 
pratistha used as an adjective of agrahdra, and the idea 
conveyed by it, are unknown to the phraseology of the 
known Salankayana inscriptions which, we should note 
are marked by a striking similarity of language among 
themselves. 

Such being the case, we must take the issuer of the 
-Komarti plates as belonging to a separate dynasty, until 
further evidence is forthcoming.” It seems probable that 
the dynasty to which Candavarman of the Komarti grant 
belongs ruled over the Kalinga country (or the major part of 
it) with its capital at Simhapura, when the Sālankāyanas 


1 For thie new interpretation of the word anudhyāta, see infra. 

? Prof. Dubreuil has rightly separated the two dynusties in his Anc. Hist. Dec., 
pp. 89 and 95. Another record issued from vijaya-Bihghapura in the fourth year of 
evidently the same Kaling-ādhipati Capdavarman bas been recently discovered (Arch. 
Surv. Ind., A.R., 1934-35, p. 64). 
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ruled over the country to the west of the Kalinga region with 

their capital at Vengipura. The country of the Salankayanas 
was the heart of what is called Andhradeša in Sanskrit 
literature. In the inscriptions of the Eastern Calukyas, 
it has been designated Vengimandala, Vengirastra, Vengi- 
mahi and the like. Probably the country was called ‘‘ the 
Vengi kingdom '' even in the Salankayana period. 

Another king of the dynasty of Simhapura seems to have 
been the issuer of the Bribatprostha grant (issued from vijaya- 
Sīhapura, i.e., Simbapura), edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., 
XII, p. 4 ff. The name of the king who issued this grant has 
been taken to be Umavarman. According to Hultzscb, *' both 
the alphabet and the phraseology of the grant closely 
resemble those of the Komarti plates of Maharaja Chanda- 
varman. This king may have belonged to the same family 
as the Maharaj-omavarman......For both kings issued their 
edicts from Simhapura (or Sihapura) andbore the epithets 
‘lord of Kalinga’ and * devoted to the feet of (his) father.’ ''' 

The characters of the Komarti grant closely resemble 
those of another inscription, the Chicacole grant of Nanda- 
Prabhaūjanavarman. The two phraseological peculiarities 


1 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 4. Hultzsch is not quite accurate in the last point. 
Candavarmac is called Bappa-bhatļāraka-pāda bhakta, while Umavarmen is called 
Bappa-páda-bhakta in tbe inscription. The Tekkali record issued from vijaya- 
Vardhamānapura seems to be dated in the ninth year of this king Umavarman 
(Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, p. 53 f.). Ido not think that the Tekkuli grant 
belongs to a differe t king. A third record of Umavarman is the Dhavalupeta grant 
issued from Sunagara (ibid., pp. X, 143-44) 

f Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 48 f. The name so long taken by scholars as Nanda- 
prabhafijanavarman probably signifies Prabbanjanav arm n of the Nunda family. 
For a reference to the Nanda or Nandodbhava dynasty in the Kaliüga region, see the 
Talmul plates of the Nanda Vilāsatudga-Dhruvāvanda uf the year 203 tJ, B. O. K. S., 
XIV, p. 90 ff.) ‘The date if referred to the Harga era would correspond to A D. 89.! 


These Nandas or Nandodbhavas appear to have claimed Jescent from the mighty 
Nandaswho ruled at Pataliputra before the Mauryss. it may be interesting io this 
connection to note that a certain Naudarāju is referred to in the famous Hathi 
sumpha inscription of Kháravela, king of Kaliigu (Ep. Ind, XX, p 79 £L, lines 6 and 
12). If the king may be identified with Prabhafjenavarman, " the ton of the 
Vasigtbafamily,” we are lo believe that he was connected with the Vasiethas on bis 


" mother’s side. 
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of the Kommarti grant noticed above are present in the 
Chicacole grant. We may therefore agree with Hultzsch 
; when he says, ‘‘The phraseology of the grant resembles 
that of the copper-plate grants of the Gangas of Kalinga, 
but still much more closely with that of the Chicacole 
plates of Nandaprabhaūjanavarman. Another point in 
which the last mentioned plates agree with the Komarti 
* . plates is that in both of them the title Kalingadhipati, t.e., 
* lord (of the country) of Kalinga' is applied to the reigning 
> prince. There remains a third point which proves that 
Chandavarman and Nandaprabhaūjanavarman must have 
belonged to the same dynasty. An examination of the 
original seal of the Chicacole plates, which Mr. Thur- 
ston, Superintendent of the Madras Museum, kindly sent 
me at my request, revealed the fact that the legend on the 
seal is Pi[tri-bhakta], just as on the seal of the Komarti 
plates." * The Chicacole grant was, however, not issued 
from Simbapura or Sibapura, but from vijaya-Sārapallikā- 
vāsaka, “the residence or palace (or camp?) at the victori- 
ous Sárapallika.'' tis not clear whether Sārapallikā was 
the capital of the Kalingādhipati Nanda-Prabhafjanavar- 
man; but the explicit mention of the term vāsaka (residence, 
dwelling) probably su ggests that it was not the permanent 
capital of his family.” 

The Koroshandra plates (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 23 ff.) of 
the same age record the grant of a village called Tampoyaka 
in Korāsodaka-Paūcālī by a Mahārāja named Višākha- 
varman. It is known from the Chicacole grant of Indra- 
varman (Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 122 ff.) that this Korāsodaka- . 
Paūcālī formed a part of the Kalinga country. G. Ramadas 
therefore thinks that Visakhavarman was a Kalingādhipati 
like Candavarman and Umavarman (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 24). 





1 Ep. Ind , 1V, p. 13. 
3 The term vāsāka and the similar term skandhārcāra *ometimes appear to mean 
'* the temporary residence (therefore, the temporary capital) of a king.” See supra. 
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The grant however was issued from Sripura which has beén 
identified with Siripuram in the Vizagapatam district. 

On palaeographic grounds, these kings should be 
assigned to about the time of Nandivarman II Salankayana, 
i.e., about the 5th century A.D." It is, therefore, 
impossible to agree with the late Prof. R. D. Banerji 
when he writes, ‘‘ We do not know anything of the 
history of Kalinga and Orissa after the fall of the dynasty 
of Khāravela (2nd century B.C according to the Professor) 
till the rise of the Sailodbhavas in the 7th century A.D.” 

It is difficult to determine whether this line of the kings 
of Kalinga was ruling at the time of the southern expedi- 
tion of Samudragupta (c. 350 A.D.). It is, however, 
interesting to note that the Allahabad pillar inscription does 
not refer to any king of Kalinga, nor of Simhapura, Sārapa- 
llika and Sripura. The states mentioned there, that may be 
conjecturally assigned to the Kalinga region, are Kurāla, 
Kottūra, Pistapura, Erandapalla, Avamukta and Deva- 
ràstra. Of these Pistapura has been definitely identified with 
Pithapuram in the Godavari district. "That it was the seat 
of a Government in the beginning of the 7th century A.D., 
is proved by the passage pistam pistapuram yena in the Aihole 
inscription of Pulakesin II. We have got an inscription of a 
Kaling-ddhipati Vàsisthiputra Saktivarman of the Mātbara 
family(?) who granted from Pistapura the village of Rakaluva 
in the Kalinga-visaya (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 1 ff.). Rākaluva 
has been identified with Ragolu, the findspot of the copper- 


— plates, near Chicacole in the Ganjam district. The charac- 


ters of the inscription seem to resemble those of the Vengī 
and Simhapura inscriptions, and may, therefore, be assigned 


1 Prof. Dubreuil places them a little later, loc. cit. 
3 History of Orissa, T, ch. VIII (Kalitga and Orissa in the Scythian and 
Gupta perioda), p. 109. 
i 3 Ep. Ind., VI, p. 4 ff, 
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to about. the 5th century A.D. But the phraseology is 
remarkably different from that of the inscriptions of the 
Simhapura line. It therefore may be conjectured that 
Saktivarman belonged to a separate line or branch line, that 
of Pistapura, which was probably supplanted by the Calukyas 
in the beginning of the 7th century A.D. The epithet 
kalingüdhipati seems to suggest that the claim of 
kalihgādhipatitva of one of the two rival lines of Pistapura 
and Simhapura was, at one time, challenged by the other.’ 

Another grant (Arch. Surv. Ind., A. R., 1934-35, pp. 64- 
65) mentions a Kalingādhipati named Anantavarman whose 
adhisthāna (capital) was Pistapura and who was the son of 
Prabhaūjanavarman, “f the moon of the Vasistha family,’’ 
and the grandson of Gunavarman, lord of Devarāstra (men- 
tioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription and in the Kasim- 
kota grant of Calukya-Bhima I and identified with the 
Yellamanchili area of the Vizagapatam district).* 

The names of the other states mentioned above cannot 
be satisfactorily identified. It does not appear quite un- 
reasonable to think that after the downfall of the Ceta 
dynasty to which the great Khāravela belonged, Kalinga 
became split up into a number of petty principalities and 
that the same state continued as late as the time of 
Samndragupta's invasion. The history of Kalinga about 
the 5th century A.D. was possibly marked by the 
rivalry between the royal houses of Pistapura and Simba- 
pura for the supreme authority over Kalinga. The line of 


1 A recently discovered grant is known to have been issued from rijaya. 
Sibgbapura in the 28th year of a lord of Kaliága named Anantafaktivarman, who 
belonged to the Máthara family (Arch. Surv. Tnd., A.R, 1931.35, p. 65). He was 
possibly idevtical with Šaktivārmān or was one of the latter's immediate successora. 
Detāksapafalādhikrta, talavara Arjunadatta of this grant may be the same as Amātya 
Arjunadatta of the grant of Saktivarman. 

3 Besides these “ lords of Kaliūga ` there is reference in the Sarabhavaram 
pla es (Ep, Ind., XITI. p. 304), to an unnamed ''lord of Cikura,"' This * lord of Cikura,” 
according to Prof. Dubreuil, was “ probably not a king of Kaliūga but only a aimple 
feudstory '' (Anc. Hist. Deo., p. 94). 
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Simhapura was possibly overthrown by the Gangas about 
the of the 6th century A.D." 

In conclusion let me refer summarily to the four grants 
of the kings of Sarabhapura (Bhandarkar's List, Nos. 
1878-1881). These grants are assigned to the 8th century 
A.D., but may be a little earlier. 'The above four inscrip- 
tions, all issued from Sarabhapura, have been found in 
C. P.; but, according to Sten Konow (Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 
108), Sarabhapura may probably be identical with the 
modern village of Sarabhavaram, in the Chodavaram 
division, ten miles east from the bank of the Godavari and 
twenty miles from Rajahmundry. L. P. Pandeya bas 
described ( Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 595) a coin belong- 
ing to the Sarabhapura kings whom he takes to be 
feudatories of the Pāndava kings of Kosala. If the identi- 
fication of. Sten Konow is correct we have another royal 
family in the Kalinga country, the earlier members of which 
family may have ruled about the end of the 6th century. 


1 Curiously enough we find a line of kings, with names ending in -varman 
ruling over parts of Eastern and Southern Bengal in about the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A D. The ancestors of these '* Varmans'"'—as they style themselves in their 
inacriptions—are said to have once ocenpied Simhapura. Cf. tarmmāno = 'tigabhira- 
nama dadhatah slāghyau bhujau bibhrato bhejuh simhapuram guhām ira mrgendrāņām 
harer =bandhavah : Bela va grant of Bhojavarman (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 37), son of Samala- 
varman, grandson of Jütavarman und great-grandson of Vajravorman. The Bēnzal 
Varmans, like the Varmans of the Lakkhamandal inscription, trace their tescent f. om 
Yadu. Evidently they claim connection with the Yādavas (cf. harer =bāndhavāh in the 
passage quoted above). Tt is possible that a second branch of the Punjab Varmans 
migrated into Bengal. It may olso be conjectured that the Varmans of Kalitiga 
when they were displaced from Simhapura (by the Eastern Gafigas ?), marched 
towards the east and carved out a principality somewhere in South or South-East 
Bengal. They appear to have supplanted the Candra dynasty of Eastern Bengal 
possibly after it was shaken by the defeat of ** Govindacandra of Vamzāladeša,.” 
inflicted by that Indian Napoleon, Gatgaikoņda Rā:endra Cola I, in about 1023 A. D. 
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III 


THE TERM Sülanküyanu AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SALANKAYANAS. 


«The word Sālankāyana, according to the Sanskrit 
lexicons Trikāndašesa and Medini, means Nandin, the 
famous attendant or vāhana of Siva. It is interesting 
to note that the figure of a bull (i.e., Nandin) is found on 
the seals of the Sālankāyana kings, whose  copper-plate 
grants have so far been discovered (vide infra). It is 
therefore not quite impossible that the Bull crest (and 
banner ?) of tbe SŠālankāyana kings was connected with the 
name of their family. 

Fleet, while editing the Kollair plates, suggested tbat 
the term Sālankāyana signifies the Sālankāyana-gotra. 
Though the Salankayana kings are never called Salankayana- 
sagotra according to the fashion in which gotras are referred 
toin early South Indian inscriptions, the theory of Fleet 
cannot be dismissed as impossible. There are, however, 
more than one gotra of the name of Sālankāyana, and it 
is not possible to find out to which one of these gotras 
our kings belonged. There is one gotra called Sālankāyana 
which belongs to the Višvāmitra section and has the 
pravaras Vaisvamitra, Katya and Atkila. But the word 
Salamkayana used in the Ellore grant of Devavarman 
seems to be the Prakrit form of Sālankāyana which is the 
spelling used in all the other grants of the family. There 
are however four gotrarsis named Sālankāyana. The 
first of them belongs to the Bhrgu section and has the 
pravaras Bhargava, Vaitahavya and Sāvedasa. The second 
belongs to the Bharadvāja section and has the pravaras 
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Āngirasa, Bārhaspatya, Bhāradvāja, Sainya and Gargya. 
The third belongs to the Visvamitra section and has the 
pravaras Vaiávàmitra, NMaivarāta and Audala; the fourth 
also belongs to the Visvamitra section, but bas the pravaras 
Vaisvamitra, Sālankāyana and Kausika (see P. C. Rao, 
Gotra-nibandha-kadambam, Mysore). 

We know very little of the early history of the Sālan- ` 
kāyanas. It has been supposed (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., V, p. 23) that the terms Salankayana and Sālankā- 
yanaka (country of the Silankayanas) are mentioned in the 
Ganapatha of Panini. It is however certain that the 
Sālankāyanas (Greek : Salakénoi) ruled over the Vengi region 
as early as the time of Ptolemy (e. 140 A.D.). i 

We have already said above that the seals of the SŠālan- 
kāyana kings bear the figure of a bull which is probably 
to be identified witb Nandin. This fact and names lie 
Nandivarman (one whose protector is Nandin) and Skanda- 
varman (one whose protector is Skanda, son of Siva) in 
the family possibly show that the family religion of the 
Salankayanas was Saivism. It must also be noticed that 
all the Sālankāyana kings, in their inscriptions, call them- 
selves Bhagavac-citrarathasvāmi-pād-ānudhyāta, i.e., favoured 
by the feet of Lord Citrarathasvamin. Citrarathasvamin 
is evidently the name of the family deity of the Salankiyana 
Mahārājas of Vengi which, as already noticed, has been 
identified with the village of Peddavegi near llore in the 
Godavari district. In this connection we must notice 
what Hultzsch said (Ep. Ind., IX, p. 51): ‘‘ The correct- 
ness of this identification is confirmed by the existence of 
a mound which on a visit to Pedda-Vegi in 1902 was shown 
to me by the villagers as the site of the ancient temple 
of Citrarathasvamin, the family deity of the SŠālankāūyana 


~ J Mahbārājas.”' 


The word Citraratha according to Sanskrit lexicons 
means the Sun. K. V. Lakshmana Rao therefore suggest- 
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ed that Citrarathasvāmin mentioned in the Sālankāyana 
inscriptions was the Sun-god. It however appears to 
me that, as the family religion of the Salankayanas was 


in all probability Saivism, Citrarathasvāmin might possibly 


be a form of Lord Siva. 

It must be noticed here that while in the inscriptions 
king Devavarman has been called parama-māhessāra, king 
Nandivarman II is called parama-bhāgavata. K. V. Laksh- 
mana Hao, who believes that the religion of the Salanka- 
yanas was Saivism, says (Journ. Andhra Hist. fies. Soc., V, 
p. 25): “° Because this epithet (scil. parama-māhešvara) was 
changed into that of parama-bhāgavata by the successors of 
this king (scil. Devavarman), we need not infer that the later 
Sālankāyanas changed their Saiva faith and became 
Vaisnavas.  Bhāgavata did not necessarily mean in those 
days a worsbipper of Visnu, and the followers of Siva also 
were called Bhāgavatas. We have the authority of the 
venerable Pataūjali (on Pāņini V. 2. 1) for the usage of 
the word Siva-Bhāgavata.” | 

It is difficult to agree with Lakshmana Rao. In all 
the three inscriptions of Nandivarman II, the king is 
unanimously called parama-bhāgavata, which in its general 
sense suggests that the king was a devotee of Bhagavān 
Visnu. It must be noticed that no other Sālankāyana 
king is as yet known to have used this epithet. ^ Moreover, 
we know from the Peddavegi plates that Nandivarman II 
granted no less than 32 nivartanas of land (95°2 acres 
according to Kautilya whose nivartana = 2°975 acres; but 
23'4 acres according to a Commentator whose nivartana 
— '743 acre ; see infra) in order to make a devahala 
for the god Visņugrha-svāmin, the lord of the three 
worlds. This devahala was cultivated by the local 
vrajapālakas and the produce was evidently received by 
the authorities of the Vigņu-grba (temple of Visnu). The 


. word devahala appears to mean “° ploughable lands, dedicated - 
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for the enjoyment of a god." Cf. vraja-pālakānām krastum 
devahalan —krtva; see below, pp. 4-95. This Visnu-grha- 
svamin (literally, lord of the temple of Visnu) was evidently 
a form (vigraha) of Lord Vigņu. Dedication of lands in 
honour of Visnugrba-svamin and the epithet parama-bhāga- 
vata together leave hardly any doubt that the Sālankāyana 
king Nandivarman II was a Vaispava. 





IV 
DEVAVAMMA (== DEVAVARMAN ). 


In the Ellore grant, the Sālankāyana king Devavarman 
has been called a devotee of Mahesvara. He is also credited 
with the performance of an agvamedha sacrifice (assamedha- 
yājī). He therefore seems to have been a prince of consi- 
derable importance. The performance of the Asvamedha 
by Devavarman Salankayana seems to speak of bis success 
against the Pallavas who are known to have obtained 
possession of Andhrapatha with its head-quarters at 
Dhamfiakada. 

In this connection it is necessary to discuss the view of 
K. V. Lakshmana Rao (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
V, p. 24), who thus remarked on the epithet ašvamedha-yājī 
(performer of the horse-sacrifice) applied to Salankayana 
Devavarman in the Ellore Prakrit plates: “I am of opinion 
that the boast of Aávamedha (horse-sacrifice) started with the 
Imperial Guptas, and the contagion spread to the minor 
dynasties like the Chedis (?'Traikütakas), the Vākātakas, the 
Kadambas, the Sālankāyanas and others. ‘The proximity in 
the time of Vijaya Devavarman to Samudra Gupta's South 
Indian triumphal march, in my opinion explains the insertion 
of the word assamedha-yājinā (1.5) in the grant of Vijaya 
Deva. He must have seen some of the Imperial grants with 
similar titles and coolly imitated them.'” My theory, how- 
ever, is exactly opposite to what has been propounded by 
Lakshmana Kao. 

The first point to notice here is that there is no refer- 
ence to any titles like asvamedha-yàji in the Gupta records. 
If, however, we take that the epithet of Devavarman is an 
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imitation of cir-otsann-dsvamedh-aGharta found in the Gupta 
inscriptions, we are to think that the Sālankāyana king 
lived to see the records of Samudragupta s successors, 
because we do not get the epithet in his own inscriptions. 
But we have already shown that this Šāiankāyana Deva- 
varman is probably earlier than Samudragupta’s contem- 
porary Hastivarman of Vengi and, therefore, ruled before the 
Gupta emperor’s southern expedition. As king Devavarman 
appears to have ruled im the first half of the 4th century 
A D.,' it may be that the idea of performing the horse- 
‘sacrifice was borrowed not by the Sālankāyanas from the 
Guptas, but by the Guptas from the Salankayanas. 
Whatever the value of this suggestion may be, I bave 
no doubt that Samudragupta got the inspiration of perform- 
ing the a$vamedha from his connection with Southern 
India which may rightly be called the land of Vedic - 
customs. Even at the present time, South India represents 
Vedic rituals more truly and fanatically than Northern 
India. So we may think it was also in ancient times. In 
comparison with the number and variety of Vedic sacrifies 
performed by early South Indian rulers, like the Satavahana 
king? referred to in the Nanaghat inscription No. 1 (Arch. 
Surv. W. Ind., V, p. 60 ff.), the Iksvāku king Vasisthiputra 
Cāmtamūla I, the Vākātaka king  Pravarasena I and 
„the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman," the one ašvamedha 


1 He cannot be earlier than A.D. 700. Unlike the Sātavābana and Ikgvāku 
inscriptions, and like worka in literary Prakrit, his grant in almost all cases expre:ses 
compound consonants by more than one letter and contains the usual imprecatory 
verses in Sanskrit. On linguistic grounds his reign is to be placed a little later than 
the accession of Sivaskundavarman (c. 300 A.D.), ie., about 320-315. See my note ta 
Ind. Cult., I, pp. 498-502, and below. 


2 This Sātuvāhans king who has been taken to be the sume as Šātakarņi, husband 
of Nāganikā, must have ruled before the Christian era, 


3 Like all early Prakrit inscriptions, the Iksváku records generally expresa com- 
und consonante by single letters. This fact seems to show that the Ikgvāku kings are 
earlier than the Pallava king Sivaskaodavarman whose grants in most cases cxpreas com- 
pound consonants by more than one letter and have passages in them written in Sanskrit, 
and the legend on whose seal i» also written in Sanskrit. As the Iksvākus seem to have 
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performed by Gājāyana-Sarvatāta (c. 250 B.C. ; Ind. Hist. 
Quart., IX, p. 795), the two by Pounds (Ep. Ind., 


XX, p. 57) and the two ' performed by the Gupta kings 
Samudragupta and Kumāragupta I, are ridiculously insigni- 


ficant. So, the South might well have been teacher of the 
North in this respect. 

By the bye it may be said that the view of Lakshmana 
Rao with reference to the asvamedha of the Vākāļakas is 
also untenable. The Vākātakas do not appear to have been 
inspired by the example set by Samudragupta. The 
Vākātaka king Pravarasena I who claims to have performed 
four a$vamedhas, along with agnistoma, āptoryāma, ukthya, 
sodasi,  atirütra, brhaspatisava and sādyaskra (Corp. Ins. 
Ind., III, p. 97), appears to be earlier than Samudragupta. 
We know that Prabhāvatīguptā, granddaughter of 
Samudragupta, was given in marriage to the Vākātaka king 
Rudrasena II, who was grandson’s grandson of Pravarasena 
I. A chronological chart is given for easy reference. 


Vakataka Gupta 
Pravarasena I 
Gautamiputra 
Rudrasena I Candragupta I (acc. 320 A.D.) 
Prthivisena I Samudragupta (c. 330-375) 


Rudrasena II married Prabhāvatīguptā A 
daughter of Candragupta II (c. 375-414). 


ancceeded the Sātavāhanas about the end of the first quarter of the third century, 
Sivaskandavarman can hardly be placed earlier than A.D. 300; but he seems to have 

ruled before Kāūceyakā Vigņugopa who came in conflict with Samadragupta about 
the middle of the 4th century. Bee below, 

1 Allan, Catalogue. pp. 68.69, The official Gupta records do not credit Samudra- 
gupa with the performance of mamy aí£ramedhas, In the Poona plates of Prabbā- 
vatiguptá, however, he is called anek-d¢camedha-yaji (performer of many horse-racrifices). 
The boast seems to be unfounded. First, if Samudragupta performed more than 
one a4camedha, his successurs would have emphatically mentioned it in their official 
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It therefore appears that Rudrasena I Vākātaka was a 
contemporary of Samudragupta’s father Candragupta I who 
began to reign in 320 A.D.' It is not impossible that the 
beginning of the reign of Pravarasena I, grandfather of 
Rudrasena I, fell in the ninth or tenth decade of the 3rd 
century A.D. So, if any was the borrower, it was the 
Guptas, and not the Vākātakas. Pravarasena I could, 
however, have got the inspiration from his relatives, the 
Bhārašivas, who have been credited with the performance 
of ten a$vamedha sacrifices.” 


records. The Gupta kings after Samudragupta cannot be called reserved with reference 
to boasts. As has been noticed by Prof. Raychaudhuri (Pol. Hist. Anc. Jnd., 3rd ed., 
p. 314), even the epithet cir-otseann-ādramedh-ākartā, applied by them to Samudragupta, 
is an exaggeration. Secondly, there appear to be some mistakes in the grants of 
Prabhāvatī (J.4.8.B.,, N. 8, XX, p 58; Ep. Ind, XV, p. 41). Here Ghatotkaca bas 
been called the ādi-rāja (first king) of the Gupta family, while the official Gupta records 
begin the line from Mabārāja Gupta. The passage gupt-ādi-rāja-mahārāja-4ri- 
ghatotkaca (Ep. Ind., XV, p. 41) has, however, been translated by Messra. Pathak and 
Dikshit na '' Ghatotkaca, who had Gupta as the firat." That the word gupt-ddiraja 
is an instance of the  Sasthi-ftatpurusa compound, sud not of the Bahuvrihi, ja clear 
from the Riddhapur plates (J.A.S.B., N. 8.. XX, p. 58), where we have guptānām = 
ādirāja, which only means “the first king of the Guptas." Thirdly, in these 
inscriptions, Candragupta I has the simple title Maharaja, while in the records of hia 
successora he is alwaya styled Mabārūjādhirāja ; even ?^amudragupta is called Mahārāja 
in the Riddhapur plates, Fourthly, some attributes such as sarva-rāj-occettā, applied 
to Ramudragupta in the Gupta records are bere applied to Candragupta IT. These 
appear to prove that references to the Guptas in the Vákütaka records were not 
very carefully drawn. 

Moreover, as has been noticed by Andrzej Gawronski (Festschrift, Ernest Windisch, 
1914, p. 170) and Divekar (Ann. Bhand, Or. Res Ins., VIT pp. 164-65). Samudragupta 
performed the a£ramedha late in life, i.e.. after the engraving of the Al'ababad pillar 
inscription which does not mako mention of any such sacrifice. Tt is, therefore, doubtful 
whether Samudragupta had time to perform aneka afeamedha. 

1 “The first year of the Gupta era. which continued in use for several centuries, 


. and in countries widely separated, ran from February 26, A. D. 220, to March 13, 321; 


of which dates the former may be taken as that of the coronation of Chandragupta I "' 
(Smith, E. Hist. Ind., 4th ed., p. 296). Recently attempts bave been made by several 
echolara to prove that the Gupta era started in A.D. 200, 272 or B.C, 57. The theories 
sre however not convincing. See Ind. Cult., TIT, p. 47 ff. 

3 Corp. Ins. Ind., YII, p. 96. That this Pravarasena T was carlier than 
Samudragupta can also be proved from the evidence of the Puránas The Purdnas 
which do mot mention any Gupta king by name and which limit Gupta rule 
within the area—anugamgam prayágan «ca süketa-magadhüms = lathā (Vayu, ch. 99, 
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The Ellore plates, dated on the 10th day of the dark 
fortnight of Pausa in the 13th year of Devavarman and 
issued from Vengipura, record the gift of 20 nivartanas of - 
land in Elura (Ellore in the Godavari district) to the 
Brahmana Gaņašarman of the Babhura (Babhru) gotra. 
The Brāhmaņa was also given a house-site for himself 
and others for his addhiya-manusssas (** men whorreceive 
half the crop ;’’ addhikā of the Hirabadagalli grant ; Sanskrit 
ārddhika ; cf. Mitaksaraé on Yājūavalkya, I, 166) and 
drārgas (doorkeepers). He was exempted from all taxes, 
and protection of the immunities was ordered by the king. 

The exact meaning of Muluda in the passage elure 

muļuda-pūmukhā gamo bhānitavvo (villagers of Elura headed 
by Muluda should be informed) is not clear The same word 
evidently occurs in some other Sālankāyana inscriptions, 
where it has been differently read as mutyada, munuda, etc. 
The word, which seems to be mutuda or mutuda on some 
plates, possibly means “' the head of a village.” Fleet’s 
interpretation of mutyada (Ind. Ant., V. p. 176) as 
' ministers and others " (mantrī +ādi) is certainly” 
untenable. 

The seal of king Devavarman attached to the Ellore 
plates is, according to Hultzsch, *' all but obliterated ; but a 
faint trace of some quadruped— perhaps a tiger—can be 
seen '" (Ep. Ind., IX. p. 57). The figure is, in all probabi- 
lity, that of a bull, which is found on the seals of the other 
two Salankayana kings. 


` rf 
ļ * 


verre 989), rot only mention Vindhyaéekti and his son Pravira (doubtless, Pravara- 
sena 1), but also refer to the performance of some rajapeya (according to one M8, 
rajimedha) snerifice by the latter. Cf. 

rindhyadakti-sutad = e= àpi Praciro nāma viryavàn 

bhokēyanti ca samah qagtim purim KüAnconaküfn = ca vai > 

yaksyanti cájapeyaté = ca samüpta-vara-dakgínaih, 

Vayu Pur. (Batgabāsī ed.), Ch. 99, 371-72. | 
For fuller details, see my paper, Samudragupta's Afcamedha Sacrifice, in Journ. © 

IM Hist., XIII (July, 1934), p. 35 ff, 
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HASTIVARMAN, NANDIVARMAN Ī AND CANDAVARMAN. 


As we have seen, the names of the Sālankāyana kings 
Hastivarman and Nandivarman I are found only in the 
Peddavegi plates of Nandivarman II. The name of Canda- 
varman is found in the Peddavegi and Kollair plates. Since 
we have no grants issued by any of these three kings, very 
little is so far known about them. ^ 

In the Peddavegi plates Mahārāja Hastivarman is called 
aneka-samar-āvāpta-vijaya (one who attained victory in many 
battles). It may be noticed here that the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, which refers to the conflict between Samudra- 
gupta and king Hastivarman of Vengi, speaks of the different 
natures of the North Indian and South Indian expedi. 
tions of the Gupta monarch. While he is said to have 
** uprooted '" the kings of Aryavarta, he is said to have 
followed a policy of ** capture and liberation ' with regard 
to the kings of Daksinapatha. It is therefore certain 
that the Gupta emperor was not so lucky us regards 
his southern expedition, aud it may not be impossible 
that- the reference to the victory in aneka-samara of 
the Sālankāyana king includes also his samara with 
Samudragupta. 

‘The epithet pratāp-opanata-sāmanta applied to king 
Candavarman may suggest that he was not quite a petty 
chief and that some subordinate rulers acknowledged lis 
suzerainty. 


* 
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NANDIVARMAN II. 


The Sálankayana king Candavarman was succeeded on 
the throne by his eldest son (sūnur= jyaistha) Nandivarman 
Il. As we have seen, this king has been called parama- 
bhāgavata in all his inscriptions. Evidently he was a 
Vaisnava and gave up the traditional Saivism of the Salan- 
kāyana kings. 

Three copper-plate grants of this king have so far been 
discovered. 'They were all issued from Vengipura. 

I. The Kanteru plates (Journ. Andhra Hist. Hes. Soc., 
V. p. 21) record a notice of the king to the Mutuda and the 
villagers of Kuruvada' in the Kudrāhāra-visaya. It is 
notified hereby that twelve nivartanas of land in the said 
village were granted, for the increase of the king's dharma, 
yašah, kula and gotra, to a Brāhmaņa named Svāmidatta 
who belonged to the Maudgalya gotra. 

The NKudrāhāra-vigaya, which is possibly the same as 
Kudūrahāra of the Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman, has 
been identified, as we have said above, with ‘‘ the country 
adjoining the modern town of Masulipatam (Bandar)" (Anc. 
Hist. Dec., p. 85). This region was formerly occupied by: 
the Brhatphalāyanas. 

The seal attached to the Kanteru plates has, in relief, 
the figure of a bull in couching position (Journ, Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., V, p. 21). 

II. The Kollair plates (Ind. Ant., V, p. 176), issued 
on the 8th day of the dark fortnight of Pausa in the 
7th regnal year, record another notice of the king to the 


1 An, Rep. S. Ind. Ep.,1926.27, p. 73, reads Kurüvà(a and identifies it with 
Kūrāfģs in the Gudivāda taluka of the Kistna district, 
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Mutuda and villagers of Videnūrapallikā-grāma, situated 
in the same Kudrahara-visaya (Ep. Ind., IX. p. 58 n). The 
village is hereby granted to 157 Brabmanas of different 
gotras, who were then resident at the agrahara of Kuravaka- 
Grivara. The village was to be treated with immunities 
from all taxations, and the immunities were to be preserv- 


ed by the desddhipatis, āyuktakas,  vallabhas and  rája- | 


purusas. This inscription is important as it furnishes 
us with a sidelight into the Salankiyana administrative 
system. From the official designations mentioned with 
reference to the protection of the parihāras, it appears that 
the Salankayana kingdom was divided into several dešas 
(provinces), which were governed by the desadhipatis. 
Ayuktas are mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta as '' restoring the wealth of the various kings, 
conquered by the strength of his arm '' (Corp. Ins. Ind., HI. 
p. 14). An dyukta is mentioned as a visayapati (head 
of a province or district) in an inscription of Budbagupta 
(Ep. Ind., XV. p. 138). According to the lexicographer 
' Hemacandra an āyukta is the same as the niyogin, karma- 
saciva (cf. karmasaciva-matisaciva ; Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 441) 
and vyāprta. We know from the Kondamudi plates (above, 
p. 42) that a vyāprta was in charge of an ahara (district). 
It therefore seems that the term ayukta also signifies ruler 
of a district. The term vallabha, according to Amara, 
means ddhyaksa, which has been explained by the 
commentator as gav-ādhyaksa (see Sabda-kalpadruma, s.v.). 
Vallabha therefore appears to be the same as go-'dhyaksa 
(superintendent of cows) mentioned in Kautilya's 
Arthasastra.' The rāja-purusas (royal agents) are also found 

1 Jt must however be noticed in this connection that the Hirahadagalli grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (Ep. Ind.. I p. 20. makes mention of rallaca and 
go-vallara in the same passage aud evideutly makes a distinction between the two 
terms. According to Sanskrit lexicons, callava means gopa, a cowherl Bat the 


other word go-vallava certainly means a cowherd and seppears to be the same us 
tallava and vallabha of Sanskrit lexicons. What is then the meaning of the term 


i i 
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mentioned in the Arthašāstra (see Samasastry's ed., pp. 59; 
75). They appear to be the same as the pulisas of the 
inscriptions of Ašoka (e.g., in Separate Kalinga R.E. 
No. 1). 

The ājžapti or executor of the grant was the Bhojaka 
of Mulaku.' The term bhojaka (lit. enjoyer) has been taken 
to mean ““ free-holder.'” The Bhojokas appear to have 
been like the Jāgīrdārs of the Muslim period. Bhoja, 
according to the Mahābhārata, means persons who were 
not entitled to use the title '' king '' (Arājā bhoja-sabdam 
tram tatra prāpsyasi_sānvayah ; Ādi., 84, 92). According 
to the Aitareya-Brahmana (VII, 32 ; VIII, 6, 12, 14, 16- 
17), bhoja was the title of Soutb Indian kings. The term 
bhojaka, in a degraded sense, may therefore, mean a 
jāgīrdār or a protected chief. In some inscriptions, the 
Bhojakas are mentioned along with the Rāstrikas (probably 
the same as the Dešādbipatis), e.g., rathika-bhojaka in the. 
Hatihgumpha inscription of Khāravela. 

IH. The Peddavegi plates (Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Res. Soc., I. p. 92) issued on the first day of the bright 
fortnight of Sravana in the 10th year of the reign of king 
Nandivarman II, eldest son of Candavarman, grandson of 
Nandivarman I, and great-grandson of Hastivarman, record 
a notice of the king to the mutuda (or mutuda) and the 
villagers of Prālura-grāma. The king is said to have 
hereby granted a deva-hala to Visnu-grha-svamin, lord of 
the three worlds. Deva-hala is evidently the same as 
devabhoga-hala of the passage devabhogahala-varjjam, which 
is so common in the Pallava grants and has been translated 









rallava in the Hirabadagalli grant ? Curiously enough, the word vallabha according 
to the lexicographer Jatadhara ia a synonym of ašvo-rakga, i.e., keeper of borses. The 
passage callavo (= rallabhā of. Jatadhara)-govallava of the Hirahadagalli grant tl ere- 
fore appears to mean * the Keepers of horses ond the Keepers of cows. Bee below, 


1 Pleet’s translation (Ind. Ant., V, p. 177) of the passage tatr —àjfiapti (r= mulaku 
bhojakah as '' the conunand confers the enjoyment of the original royal dues tlere `° 
should now be given up. 


T 
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by Hultzsch as '' with the exception of cultivated lands 
enjoyed by temples '' (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 165). Fleet tran- 
slated (/nd. Ant., V, p. 157 and note) the same passage as 
' with the exception of the plough of the possession of the 
god," and remarked, '* The meaning would seem to be 
that the grant did not carry with it the right to some 
cultivated land in the same village which had already been 
given to the village-god.'' A similar word is bhikhu-hala 
(bhiksu-hala, i.e., cultivated land offered to the Buddhist ` 
monks) which occurs in the Nasik cave inscription No. 8 
and a Karle cave inscription, and has been ably explained 
by Senart (Ep. Ind., VII, p. 66). These technical words 
signified religious donations along with certain privileges 
(parihāras). ‘The deva-hala granted by Nandivarman II was 
to be cultivated by the vraja-pālakas (herdsmen) and com- . 
prised 10 nivartanas of land at Arutora, 10 nivartanas at 
Mundüra-grama, 6 nivartanas at Ceūceruva-grāma and 6 
nivartanas at Kamburaficeruva. Muņdūra and 
Kamburaficeruva have been identified respectively 
with Mundüru and Kommera in the Ellore taluka of 
the Kistna district. Ceficeruva is probably the same as 
Cincinada in the Narasapura taluka and Arutora may be 
identified with Allidoddbi in the Gudivada taluka of the 
same district (An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep.. 1926-27, p. 74). 

The degadhipatis, āyuktakas, vallabhas and — raja- 
purugas were ordered to protect the grant. The executor 
of the grant was the Bhojaka of Mulaküra, possibly the 
same as that of the Kollair plates. The grant was written 
by a rahasyādhikrta (Privy Councillor ; cf. matt-sacica of the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradāman ; Ep. Ind., VIII, 
p. 44 ff., line 17), whose name was Kātikūri. 


















VII 
SKANDAVARMAN. 


. Only one inscription Of king Skandavarman has so far 
been discovered. It is the Kanteru grant, issued from 
Nengi and dated on the full-moon day of Vaišākha 
in the Ist year of the king’s reign. It records a royal 
notice to the villagers of Kuduhāra-Cinnapura." It is 
hereby declared that the said village was granted to 
Sivārya of the Maudgalya gotra, a resident of Lekumāri- 
grūma. This grama has been identified with Lokamudi 
in the Kaikalur taluka of the Kistna district. All the 
officers including the āyuktakas and the visayapatis were 


ordered to make it immune from all taxations (sarva- 


niyoga-niyukt-ayo(yu)ktaka-visayapatimisrath sā pallikā pari- 
hartavya). The mention of the visayapali in this connection 
possibly shows that the dešas or provinces of the Sālankā- 
yana kingdom were further subdivided into visayas (dis- 
tricts), each of which was under a visayapati. The 
āyuktakas appear to have ruled the subdivisions (ākāras ?) 
of the visayas. 

We do not definitely know whether Kuduhüra is the 
same as Kudrāhāra and whether Kuduhira-Cinnapura 
means ‘* Cinnapura in Kudubara.’’ Cinnapura has been 
identified with the present village of Cinnapuram in * 
Bandar taluka (Journ. Andhra Hist. Rea, Mee 
pp- 25-26). 

According to Lakshmana Rao there isthe gar a 
bull on the seal of Skandavarman, attach: to t I 
pilates. x C. | ; : x sī 


V ' 








1 An. Rep. 8. Ind. Ep., 
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aT, p. 78 reads © Jintapura, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE VISNUKUNDINS. 
I 
GENEALOGY OF THE VISNUKUNDINS.' 


The history of the Visnukundins has been touched by 
scholars like Kielhorn, Hultzsch and many others. The 
author of the present work holds an altogether different view 
as regards the genealogy and chronology of the dynasty.. 
The question of genealogy shall be discussed in the present 
and that of chronology in the next section. 

The first known inseription of the Visnukundins is the 
Chikkulla plates edited by Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., IV, p. 
193 ff. These plates give us the following line of kings :— 


Mahārāja Mādhavavarman ; his son 
Vikramendravarman (T) ; his son 

Maharaja Indrabhattārakavarman ; his eldest son 
Maharaja Vikramendravarman (1D) ; (1Oth year). 


Popp 


"Then come the Ramatirtham plates, edited by Hultzsch 
in Ep. Ind., XII, p. 133 ff. Here we have the following 
line :— 

1. Maharaja Mādhavavarman ; his son 

2. Raja Vikramendra ; his son 


3. Raja Indravarman ; (27th year). 
There can hardly be any doubt that Raji Indravarman of 
the  Ramatirtham plates is identical with Maharaja Indra- 


rman of the Chikkulla plates. 








paper on · tho  Vigņukuņģin genealogy was originally publisbed in Ind. 
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— "Next we have two sets of copper-plate grants belonging 

to this dynasty, which were found at a place called Ipur in 
the Tenali taluka of the Guntur district. They were 
edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., XVII. In the first set 
of these plates (ibid, p. 334), we have the following line :— 


1. Maharaja Govindavarman ; his son 
2. Mahārāja Mādhavavarman (37th year) ; his son 
3. Mancyanna-bhattiraka. 


Hultzsch, on grounds of  palaeography, identified 
Madhavavarman of the first set of the Ipur plates with the 
king of the same name in the Ramatirtham and Chikkulla 
plates. Tt can be easily shown that later writers, who 
have disapproved of this identification as unwarranted, are 
themselves wrong. The epithets applied to the name of 
this king, as found in the Chikkulla, Ramatirtham and 
Ipur (set I) plates, clearly establish the identity. Let us 


here quote the corresponding passages of the three ins- 
criptions. 


1. Chikkulla plates : — Zküádas-üsramedh-avabhrt(th)- 
avadhauta-jagad(t)-kalmasasya kratu-sahasra-yàjina[h] sarva- 
medh-āvāpta-sarvabhūta-svārājyasya bahusuvarnna-paunda- 
rika-purusamedha - vājapeya-yu d hy a-sodas i-rājasūya - prà- 
dhirajya -[ pra ]japaty- -ady-aneka-vividha-prthu-guru-yara-sata- 
sahasra-yājina [ *h | kratuvar-ānusthāt-ādhisthā-pratisthita- 
paramesthitvasya mahārājasya sakala-jagan-mandala-vimala- 
guru-pri(pr)thu-ksitipati-makuta-maņi-ga [ņa-ni]kar-āvanata- 

B pāda-yugalasya mádhava-varmmana[h]. 

2, Ramatirtham plates: : —Sakala-mahi-mandal- Avanata- 
sāmanta-makuta-maņi-kiraņ-āvalīdba-caraņa-yugo - vikby rāta- 
yaáüh áriman-mahárája-mádhavavarmmá —tasy =o ári- 
visnukundi-pártthiv-odit-odit-ànvaya-tilaka-[s a muc bhi it 
ai] rob MALE NO KSI t-k ra. Bm d- 
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3. Ipur plates (set I) :—Smrti-mati-bala-satva(ttva)- 
dhairyya-viryya-vinaya-sampannah sakala-mahimandala- 
manujapati-pratipūjita-šāsanah(?nas =) trivara-nagara- 
bhavana-gata-yuvati-hrdaya-nandanah sva- [na ] ya-bala-vijita- 
sakala-samant-atula-bala-vinaya-naya-niy a ma-s a tva (ttva)- 
sampannah sakala-jagad-avanipati-pratipūjita-Sāsanah-(%no =) 
agnistoma-sahasra-yàji-hi[ * ra nyagarbbha-prasiita(h) ekadas - 
āšvamedh-āvabhrtha-vidhūta-jagat-kalmasah - "susti(sthi)ra- 
karmma-maharaja-sri-madhavavarmma. 

When we remember the fact that no other Visnukundin 
king is as yet known to have performed a single sacrifice 
of any kind except the one named Madhavavarman, and 
when we note further the unique numbers —ELEVEN asva- 
medhas and THOUSAND agnistomas (kratus), testified to by 
all the above three inscriptions, there remains no doubt as 
regards the correctness of th» identification originally 
proposed by Hultzsch. 

The second set of the Ipur plates (Ep. Ind, XVII, 
p. 334) gives us the following line of kings :— 


1. Mahārāja Mādhavavarman (1); his son 
2 Devavarman ; his son 
3. Madhavavarman (II); (17th ? year). 


As regards Mādhavavarman (II), the issuer of this set of 
the Ipur plates, Hultzsch says: “ As the alphabet of the 
inscription seems to be of an earlier type than that of the 
preceding one (scil. Ipur plates: set I), and. as grandsons 
are frequently named after their grandfather, I consider it 
not impossible that Madhavavarman II was the grandfather 
of Govindavarman’s son Midhavavarman, who would then 
have to be designated Mādhavavarman III." A considera- 
tion of the evidence of the two sets of the [pur plates render 
this theory untenable. It is to be noted that Madhava- 
varman (D, the grandfather of the issuer of the [pur plates 

N (set II) is described in that inscription as ehddas-asvamedh- 
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A NEMO sosdat joget-kelmontey —àgnis {o ma-sa has ra- 
p. eile neka sāmanta-makuta-kūta-maņi-khacita-caraņa- 

. yugala-kamalasya mahārājasya éri-madhavavarmanah. We 
reguest our readers to compare this passage with tbe 
corresponding passage quoted above from the Ipur 
plates (set I). Can there be any doubt whatsoever 
about the identity of this Mādhavavarman (I) with the 
| king of the same name of the Ipur plates (set I), and 
also of the  Chikkulla and the Ramatirtham plates ? 
It is highly improbable that two kings of the same name 
and dynasty and of the same period performed exactly 
equal numbers—ELEVEN and THOUSAND—of sacrifices, 
such as the a$vamedha and the agnistoma, We, therefore, 
think it perfectly justifiabie to identify the king named 
Mādhavavarman, who has been credited with the perform- 
ance of eleven asvamedhas and thousand agnistomas (kratus) 
in all the different Visnukundin inscriptions ,s/^ 

Moreover, the theory of Hultzseh that Mādhavavarman 
(whom he is inclined to designate Mādhavavarman IID, 
son of Govindavarman of the Ipur plates (set I), is the 
grandson of Mādhavavarman I! of the Ipur plates (set II), 
has now been disproved by the discovery of the Polamuru 
plates wherein Mādhavavarman, son of Govindavarman, is 
represented as the grandson of Vikramahendra, ane not of 
a king entitled Madhavavarman, 

The Polamuru plates, edited’ in the Journ. Andhra. 
Hist. Res. Soc., VI, p. 17ff., give us the following line- of 


-> 


— 





_- — 
kings :— 

1. Vikramahendra ; his son — 

2, Govindavarman ; bis son E í 7 


y 3. Mahārāja Mādhavavarman (40th ? no 
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That this Màdhavavarman of the Polamuru plates can be 
no other than the famous performer of eleven aSvamedhas 
and thousand  agnistomas is proved by his significant 
epithets : — atula - bala - parākr ama - ya$o - dana - vinaya - 
sampanno daásasata-sakala-dharanitala-narapatir —avasita- 
vividha-divyas — trivaranagara-bhavana-gata-parama-y u v ati- 
jana-vibara na-ratir = anna(na)nya-nrpatisadharana-dàna- 
mana-daya-dama-dbrti-mati-ksanti-Soriy(Saur y)-au d ār y a- 
gūmbhi(bhī)ryya-prabhrty-aneka-guņa-sampaj-janit a -r a y a- 


samutthita-bhimandala-vyapi-vipula-yasoh(°sah) kratu- 
sahasra-yājī — hiranyagarbha-prasüuta(A) cküdas-as$vamedh- 
üvabhrtha-snüna-vigata-jagad -enaskah sarvabhūta-pari- 


raksaņa-cuūcuh(r = ) vidva[*d)dvija-guru-vrddha- tapasvijam- 
āśrayo maharaja-sgri-madbavavarma.™ 


It appears, however, that Madhavavarman and Govinda- 
varman have respectively been called Janasraya and Vikra-- 
māšraya in this inscription, and it may be argued that they 
are not identical with the kings of the same names of the 
Ipur plates (set I). But this doubt is unjustifiable in view 
of the fact that Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates is 
not only called son of Govindavarman and credited with the 
performance of eleven aSvamedhas and thousand agnistomas, 
but is also called hiranyagarbha-prasiita and trivaranagara- 
bhavana-gata-parama-yuvatijana-viharana-rati (trivara- 
nagara-bhavana-gata-yuvati- -hrdaya-nandana in the lpur 
plates), which epithets we find only in his own Ipur plates 
| (set I). There can therefore be no doubt that the Ipur 
plates (set 1) and the Polamuru plates were issued by one 
and the same person. ` M 


In this connection, we must notice the view of some 


\ Sanskrit inscription in archaic characters belonging to a Vigņukuņģin king 


M, Mádbavavarman has been found on a marble pillar near the entranco of the 









-^ —— tangi at Velpuru in the Sattenapalle taluka of the Guntur district 


x pe Ep., 1925-26, p. 29, No, 581). 
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scholars,’ who have identified Madhavavarman II of the 
Tpur plates (set Il), with the king of the same name of the 
Chikkulla and Ramatirtbam plates, and Vikramahendra 
of the Polamuru plates with Vikramendravarman IL of the 
Chikkulla plates. We have noticed that only one king of the 
Visnukuadin family may be believed to have performed 
sacrifices, and, though there seems to be a little exaggeration 
in the inscription. of one of his successors, in all the 
inscriptions of tbe dynasty, that king—Madhavavarman (I), 
son of Govindavarman and father of  Devavarinan and 
 ikramendravarman [—has been credited with the perform- 
ance of ELEVEN a$vamedhas and THOUSAND agnistomas 
(kratus). As is also noted above, we. think it almost 
impossible that there can be more than one Madhavavarman, 
performer of eleven asvamedhas and thousand agnistomas, 
in the same family and the same period. But if we accept 
the above identifications we have three Madhavavarmans—I, 
[I and III—ali of whom were performers of eleven asvame- 
dhas und thousand agnistomas !* Moreover, the identifica- 
tion of Mādhavavarman 11 of the Ipur plates (set II), with 


| Sewell, following K. V. Lakshmana Rao, has given the following geneslogy 
of the Viepukundin kings in his List (1932), p. 404 :— 


Madhava I, c. A. D. 357-382, 
Dewavarma, c. 382-407. 
Mādhava II, c. 407-444. (Ipur grant No. 2) 
Vikramendra I, c. 444-409. 
Indrabhatiüáraka. c, 469-496, (Ramatirtham grant) 
Vikramendra II, c. 496.521, | (Chikkulla grant) 
Govinda, c. 521-546, 
. Mādhava III, 'Janüáraya, 546-- (?) 610. (Polamuru grant and Ipur 

grant No. 1) | I 

9. Maņcbayņa-bhsļļāraka (2) (10— ? hi 

The absurd nature of this chronology is proved by the fact that about the middle 
of the ith century not the Visgukundins but the Šālatkāyanas were roliog over the 
| Veñgi region. See my note in Quart. Journ. Myth. Soc., XXV, pp. 301. 


? See note l above. Curiously, a recent writer on the — 5 
Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 193) thinks it to be ** not s etrong, argument ai 
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his namesake of the Chikkulla and Ramatirtham plates 18, U- 
in my opinion, next to impossible. In the Chikkulla and 
Ramatirtham plates, we have the significant epithets of the 
great Mādhavavarman, crediting him with the performance 
of eleven a$vamedhas and thousand agnistomas ; but these 
epithets are conspicuous by their absence in the Ipur plates 
(set II) in connection with the name of Mādhavavarman IL. 
The date of the plates, which is not fully legible but which 
appears to me to be year 17, has been read by Hultzseh as 
the 47th year of the king. Is it possible that a king, who per- 
formed among other sacrifices eleven a$vamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas, did not perform a single one of them before 
the 47th (if my reading is correct, 17th) year of his reign 
or forgot to refer to such glorious performances in his own 
inscription? It may also be significant that Mādhavavarman 
II has no royal title even in his own Ipur plates (set II). 
Moreover, the identification becomes utterly untenable when 
we notice that those significant epithets regarding the per- 
formance of 11 aávamedhas and 1,000 agnistomas have been 
attached in this inscription to the name of his grandfather 
Madhavavarman I. We therefore hold that there were only 
two, and not three, Madhavavarmans among the known 
kings of the Visnukundin family and that the first of them, 
who was the grandfather of the second, performed a good 
many sacrifices including eleven a$vamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas. 9 ` 


As regards the second identification, nothing need be 
said after our identification of Mādhavavarman I, the great 
performer of sacrifices. But it must be noticed that the 
name is written in the inscription as Vikramahendra which 
may be the engraver's mistake for Vikramamahendra. If, 

however, we take it asa slip for Vikramendra, the king 
should be designated Vikramendra I, there being two other 
"Vikramendras in the family. 
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R Phe following is the genealogical arrangement of the 
Visnukundin princes according to our theory :— 


Vikramahendra (Vikramendra I ?) 
Mahārāja Govindavarman Vikramāšraya 


Mahārāja Mādhavavarman 1 Janāšraya (Ipur plates: set I, 
year 37; Polamuru plates, year —0* ?) 


. = — 





Devavarman [Raja] Vikramendravarman I (II?) Mancyanna- 


x bhattāraka 
Mādhavavarman II [ Maharaja] Raja Indra- 
(Ipur plates : set II, [bhattaraka |-varman 
year 17 ?) (Ramatirtham plates, 
year 27) .— 


Mahārāja Vikramendravarman II (III ?) 
(Chikkulla plates, year 10) 


1 There is only one numerical symbol on the plate. In Journ. Andhra Hist, Res. 
Soc., VI (p. 17 M., line 41), it has been dec;phered as 48. It looks like a ligature of 
tbe symbol for 40 and that for 8; but as far as I know, there was no inethod known in 
ancient India by which a number like 48 could be expressed by one numerical symbol 
only. The symbol possibly signifies 40 (or 70 ?). It may however also be suggested 
that 8 was put below 40 for wnnt of space to the right of the latter, 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE VISNUKUNDINS.' 


We have already dealt with the genealogy of the Visnu- 
kundin kings. Here we shall discuss the order of succession 
of the kings of this family and the period to which they are 
to be assigned. 

The first known king of the dynasty is, as we have, 
seen, Vikramahendra. Though he has been given no royal 
title in the Polamuru grant of his grandson Mādhavavarman 
I, his epithets visņukoņdinām =apratthata-sdsana and sva- 
pratāp-opanata-sāmanta-manujapati-maņdala seem to prove 
that he was a king and had some feudatories under 
him. His son Govindavarman Vikramāšraya has been 
called Maharaja in the Ipur plates (set I) of his son 
Mādhavavarman I. 

Madhavavarman I Janāšraya, the greatest of the Visnu- 
kundin kings, appears to have had at least three sons, 
viz., Devavarman, Mancyanna-bhattiraka,* and Vikramen- 
dravarman I (born of a Vākāta, i.e., Vakataka princess). 
Of these we know almost nothing about Mancyanna. Of the 
other two, viz., Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I, it 


1 My paper on the Vispukundin chronology was originally published in Ind. 

Hist. Quart., IX, pp. 857.66. 
2 Maücanga as m personal name is known to have been used in the Kanarese 
country in the 12th century A. D. As Prof. Raychaudhuri points out to me. 
. Maficanga was the name of a minister of Bijjala or Vijjana, the Kalacurya king 
- ef Kalyāņa (1145-1167 A.D.) This minister was a rival of the king's other 
mit ter Basava (Brgabha), the famous founder of the  Viraéaiva or Diñgāyat 
ee J. B.B. R. A. 8., VOT. pp. 78. 88, 128 ; and Bomb. Gaz., T, pt. IT, p. 17 ? 
E ] r instances, we may take Maficanos, a Brāhmaņa mentioned na receiv- 
Ë ing come gifts ot land án an inscription of the Yüdava king Siñghana (1210-1247 
A, D.) dated in Saka sam. 1173 (C, P. No 4 of 1925-26), š 
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|. i$ known that their sons became kings. We have the Ipur 


4 "plates (set II) of Devavarman's son Mādhavavarman II 
s (see infra) and the Ramatirtham plates of Vikramendra- 


— 


varman (s son Indravarman. Should we then suppose 


that after the death of Madhavavarman I the Visnukundin 


kingdom was split up into two divisions, ruled separately by 
his two sons, Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I ? It 
however seems to me risky to suggest division of kingdom 
whenever we find two sons of a king or their descendants 
ruling. It may not be unreasonable to think that there was 
no such division of kingdom after the death of Mādhava- 
varman I. 

Madhavavarman I possibly died at a very old age. 
The date of the Polamuru grant of this king seems to be year 
40 or, if K. V. Lakshmana Rao's reading is correct, year 45. 
It seems, therefore, not impossible that the elder children 
of Mādhavavarman I died before their fathers death. 
In view of the fact that Devavarman, in the Ipur plates 
(set ID) of his son Mādhavavarman IT,-has the only epithet 
ksatriy - āvaskanda- pravarttit - apratima - Pk ip sakrema, 
which can by no means suggest his acčession to the 
throne, it appears that this son of Mādhavavarman I 
did not rule, but predeceased his father. Now, we are 
to determine whether Mādhavavarman I was succeeded 
by his son Vikramendravarman I or by his grandson 
Mādhavavarman Il. 

According to the Ipur plates (set 1), Madhavavarman I 
granted the village of Bilembali in the  Guddadi-visaya to 
Agniáarman, a Brāhmaņa of the Vatsa gotra. In the Ipur 
plates (set IT), we notice the grant of a village, | the name of 
which seems to me to be Murotukaliki, by M adhay avarn an II 
to two Brāhmaņas named Agniarman a ir T: 1 Ind s$arman. 
It is not impossible that Agnigarman | of the 
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and also the fact that Devavarman, who seems to liave 
predeceased his father, was possibly an elder brother of 


Vikramendravarman I, Madhavavarinan lI appears to have ` 


succeeded his grandfather on the throne (see infra). The date 
of his Ipur plates (set ID has been read by Hultzsch as 
[40]7, but he says: *' The first figure of the year in the date 
portion is injured and uncertain'' (Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 338). 
The figure in question, however, seems to be 10 and, 
consequently, the date may be read as year 17. 
Madhavavarman II was possiblv succeeded by his uncle 
. Vikramendravarman I who appears to have been conside- 
rably aged at the time of his accession. We have as yet no 


copper-plate grant issued by this king. The duration of, 


his rule cannot be determined. But if we grant a reign- 
period of about 25 years to each of the Visnukundin kings 
a consideration of the regnal dates of the known kings of 
the family, seems to suggest not a very long reign-period 
of this king. '' His reign was probably short ° (Dubreuil, 
Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 91). 

„= The succession from Vikramendravarman I to Vikra- 
mendravarman lI appears to be regularly from father to 
son. All these kings have royal titles in the inscriptions. 
We, however, cannot be definite as regards the number of 
Visņukuņģdin kings that ruled before Vikramahendra and 
after Vikramendravarman II. 

We have now to consider the time of the Visnukundin 
kings. Fortunately for us, the date of Madhavavarman I 
can be determined with a certain degree ol precision. 

The Polamuru plates of Mādhavavarman I record the 
| rant of the village of Pulobūru in the Guddavadi visaya 
by the king in his 40th (or 48th) year as an agrahara to 


— a soholar of the Taittiriya school, belonging to 
i resident of Kunltra in Karmarāstra, 


arman and grandson of Rudraśarman. Ne "Xt, 
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Eastern Calukya king Jayasimha I (Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 254 
ff), who began to rule from c. 633 A.D. These plates record 


| the gift of the village of Pulobümra in the Guddavādi-vigaya 


in the 5th year (15th year, according to An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 
1914, p. 10) of the king's reign to Rudrasarman, a scholar 
of the Taittirīya school, belonging to the Gautama gotra, 


| resident of Asanapura-sthüna, son of Sivašarman and grand- 
son of Damasarman. There can be no doubt that Pulobüru 


of the former inscription is identical with Pulobūmra 
of the latter, and that the village is to be identified with 
modern Polamuru (find-spot of both the inscriptions) near 
the Anaparti Railway station in the Godavari district, 
There can also be no doubt that Sivasarman (son of Dāma- 
áarman), recipient of the grant of Mādhavavarman I, was the 
father of Rudrašarman (son of Sivašarman and grandson of 
Dāmaš$arman), the recipient of the grant of Jayasīmha I. In 
the latter grant, Rudrašarman is expressly called pūrv-āgra- 
harika, * the former owner of the agrahara.'” Now, how 
many years intervened between the date of the first grant 
and that of the second, that is to say, between the 40th 
(or 48th) year of Madhavavarman I and the 5th year of 
Jayasimha I ? 


In considering this question, we are to note the follow- 
ing points. Agrahāras' were generally granted to Brāhmaņas 
when they returned from the gurukula after finishing 
studies, in order to help them in settling themselves as 
grhasthas. Tt may therefore be conjectured that Sivasarman 
received Polamuru at about the age of 25 or 30 ? when king 


1 Agrahéra means gurukulād= āvrtta-brahmacārtņe deyam keetradi. Bee Tārī- 


 pitha’s Vacospatya, s. v. 


2 According to Manu (IT, 1-2), a Brahmacárin should study the Vedas (three 
Vedas, two Vedas or one Veda) in the gurugrha for thirty-six years orfor half or 
one-fourth of that period, and shonld then erter the grhasth-üérama, The aame 
authority however aleo says (IX, 94) that a man of thirty years of age sliould | 
Kollūka Bhatta 
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Mādhavavarman was in the 40th (th according to seme) 
year of his reign. The king thus appears to have been old 
at the time of granting this agrahdra to the Brāhmaņa  - 
youth.  Sivaéarman, however, certainly died before the date 
of the grant of Jayasimha I. The epithet purv-agraharika 
applied to the name of his son in Jayasimba (I)'s grant - 
possibly goes toshow that Rudrašarman, as successor of his ` 
father, enjoyed the agrahāra for some time before the 5th 
year of Jayasimha I, i.e., before c. 6937 A. D. The most 
interesting point in this connection, however, is that 
Rudragarman in Jayasimha ( L)'s grant is called ''resident of 
the town of Asanapura.' ' He is expected to have resided 
at Kunlüra in Karmarastra, the original place of his father or 
at Polamuru, the agrahdra granted to his father by king 
Mādhavavarmun I. When we remember this change in 
residence and when we further see that Jayasimba I, at the 
time of the execution of the Polamuru grant, was stationed 
in a camp, vijaya-skandhāvūra, it appears that in the early 
years of his reign, Jayasimha I led an expedition to the 
Visnukundin country and encamped in the Guddavadi- 
visaya, somewhere near Polamuru;4that constant fights were 
going on between the forces of the Calukyas and those of the 
Visnukundins ; and that Rudrasarman, the āgrahārtka of 
Polamuru, had to flee to the town of Asanapura (near 
Draksharama in the Godavari district) in this troubled 
period, but came after some time, when Jayasimba I 
was temporarily or permanently master of the whole of 


on this verse bus: efaceca  yogya-kála-pradaréana-param na tu nryam-ürtham ; 
prāyeņ = aitávatà kālenu yrhite-cedo bhacats, tribhaga-cayaska ca kanyā codhure= yuno 
yooy=eti ; grhita-vedaá =c =opakurvāņako  grhasth-asramam pratt na cilambet = eti 
salvara=ityasy =àrthah. A mory of the Chandegya Upanigat (VI, 1-2) says that 
Svetaketu went to his guru at the age of twelve and returned home after finishins all 
ihe (three ?) Vedas at the age of twenty-four. 


1 ‘Whe Niduparu grant of Jayasimbha I was issued from his ràsa^a at Asatnspura 
(Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 56). The grandfather of the donee of a grant of Viggu- 
ardhana TI is alao known to bave resided at Asanapura (Ind, Ant., VIT, p. 192). 
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difference between the tinre of the two Polamuru grants was 
about half a century.* 


Then, the 40th (or 48th) year of Madhavavarman I may 
be c. 637 A. D. (date of Jayasimha’s grant) minus 50, that 
is, c. 587 A. D. Madhavavarman I therefore seems to have 


1 The mastery of two different powers over two different parts of one district 


does not appear to be impossible. The Candra (cf. the Rumpal grant of Sricandra ; 
Inscriptions of Bengal, III, No. 1) and the Varnan (cf. Belava grant of Bhojavarman ; 
ibid, No. 3), kings of South-Eastern Bengal granted lands in the Pupdrabhukti, which 
has been presumably taken to be the sams as the famous Paņdravardhanabhukti. 
But it seems impossible that the Candras and Varmana were ever master of the 
Kotivarga or Dinajpur region of the Pondravardhanabhukti, I therefore think 
that in the age of the later Palas, the bhukti of Pundravardhans was divided 
between the kings of Gauda and thekings of South-Eastern Bengal. The slight 
change in the name of- the bhukti probably goes to confirm this su7gestion. 

2 The difference between the time of the execution of these two grants may 
possibly be greater and, consequently, Mādhavavarman I might have ascended the 
Visnukundin throne a little earlier. Bot I do not want to go far beyond the estimate 
of Mr. Subba Rao who suggests that the period may be about 40 years. This 
suggestion, however, seems to be invalidated by another suggestion of his. He 
takes Hastikoša and Vīrakoša, who were the executors of the grant of Jayasimba 
I, as personal names. We must notice here that the executors of the grant of 
Mādhbavavarman I were also Hastikoša and Virakosa. If we think that these two 
persons were officers in charge of the Guddavidi-vigaya, under Médhavavarman I 
and also under Jayasimha I, the intervening period between the grants of the two 
kings should possibly be shorter than 40 years. We must however note in this 
connection that there were a Hastikoáa and a Vīrakošu ih the Tālapāka-vigaya, who 
were ordered by king Prthivimüla of the Gcdavari plates (J. B, B. R. A. S., 
XVI, p. 144 ff.) to protect. an agrahüra in the same visaya. Fleet, the editor of the 
Godavari plates, may be right when he says, '' I do not know of any other mention 
of these two officials, who evidently kept the purses and made disbursements on 
account of respectively the establishment of elephants and heroes who were to be 
rewarded for deeds of valour,' The epithet mohāmātra-yodha applied to Hastikofa- 
Vīrakota in the Polamuru grant of Mādhavavarmao I, seems to show that they were 
Mabāmātra of the Military Department. It may also be that the epithet ra 
goes with Hastikoía and yodha with Virakoša. The word mahāmātra, according to 
Medini, means hastipal-ādhipa (head of the elephant-drivers or r : ef. vulgo. 





māhut). The word yodha generally means * a soldier." H ikoša iid: Ded 


have been taken to be " officers in command of the elephant force and the infantry | " ‘in 
An. Rep. 8. Ind. Ep., 1914, p. 85. 


"a WB * | 
ix^ = f 2 x ` Šā 
- ks. KA: 1 | „i L P "u^ ^A. 








» the: Guddavadi-visaya or a considerable part of it.’ Con- 
P sideri ng all these points, I think it not impossible that the 
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ruled from about the end of the first half to about the ēnd 
of the second half of the sixth century. € > 

In connection with the period of Madhavavarman I, we 
must also notice the passage of the Polamuru inscription, 
which records a grant made by the king when he was cross- 
ing the river Godāvarī with a view to conquering the 
eastern region and another passage which refers to a lunar ` 
eclipse in the Phālgunī-Paurņamāsī (t.e., the full-moon day 
of the month of Phālguna) as the occasion of the grant. 
The connection of Mādbavavarman I with the “f eastern 
region'' seems to indicate that he was possibly the andhr- 
ādhipati (lord of the Andhra country) who was defeated by 
the Maukhari king TIšānavarman according to the Haraha 
inscription of Vikrama Sam 611, i.e., A.D. 544 (ride infra). 
This synchronism also places Mādhavavarman I  Visnu- 
kuņdin in the middle of tbe 6th century A.D. 

We have just noticed that the village of Pulobūru was 
granted on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in the Phālgunī 
Pürnimà. Inthe second half of the sixth century, lunar 
eclipses occurred in the above tithi on the following 
dates : 


(D) 11th February, 556 A. D. 
(2) 2nd March, 565 A.D. 

(3) 21st February, 574 A. D. 
(4) ith February, 575 A. D. 
(5) 21st February, 595A. D. 
(6) 10th February, 594 A.D. 


Of these dates, years 593 and 594 may be tacitly rejected as 
they appear to be too late. But it is impossible at the 
present state of our Knowledge to ascertain on which of the 
other four dates the grant was issued. If, however, we 
presume that the date of the Polamuru grant falls on any of 
these four dates and if futher the reading of the date be 
accepted as 40, Mādhavavarman T Visnukundin certainly 
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began to reign sometime between 516 and 535 A.D.' The 


approximate chronology of the Visnukundin kings, then may 
be taken as follows :— 


l. Rise of the Visnukundin power in tbe 5th century 


A.D.* 

2. Vikramabendra (Vikramendra I ?) c. 500-520 A.D. 
3. Govindavarman c. 520-535 A.D. 
4. Madhavavarman I c. 585-585 A.D. 
5. Madhavavarman II c. 585-615 A.D. 
6. Vikramendravarman I (II ?) c. 615-625 A.D. 
7. Indra[bhattáraka ]varman c. 625-655 A.D. 
S8. Vikramendravarman II (III ?) c, 655-670 A.D." 
*9. Endof the dynasty possibly about the end of the 7th 


or somewl.ere in the 8th century A. D. 


L The period assigned to Indravarman, viz., circa 625-655 
A.D., is, I think, Supported by some views expressed by 


l Mūdhavavsrman | married a Vākātaka princess and his descendants are 
represented as boasting of the Vākātaka connection. His date does not, therefore 
scem to be far removed from the glorious age of the Vākāļākas, viz., the Sth century 
A.D. Smith places this relative of the Vakatakas in about 500 A.D. (J.R.A.8., 
1914, p. 139). Tt is true that Mādhavavarman I isto be placed between the Sth 
century, the glorious period of the Vükütakas, and the 7th century, the age of 
Jayasirphs I Eastern Calukya. It therefore seems probable that the reign of Madhava- 
varman I began in the first half of the 6th century A.D. 

2 It may be tempting to connect the Vigņukuņdina with the Viņhukada-Cutukul- 
Ananda Sātaksrņi kings, whose inscriptions (see Lüders, List Nos. 1021, 1186 
and 1195) and coins (Rapson, Catalogue, p.59) bave been discovered. Vinhukada 
may possibly be taken to be the same as Viņhukuda, fe., Visepukupda which 
gives the pame of the family whereto our kings belonged. But a serious 
objection that can be raised in this connection is that the Cutukulinanda 
Šātekarņis who claimed to have belonged to the Minavya-gotra used metronymics, 
like Hāritīputra, along with their names like the Sātavābana-Šātakarņis. The 
practice of using such metronymics and also of mentioning the gotra is found, though 
in a modified way, in the inscriptions of the Kadambas and the Calukyas; but it is 
conspicuous by its »bsence in the inacriptions of the Visgukundins. There is therefore 
no evidence ut present to connect the Viņņukuņģins with the ancient Sātakarņi 
kings | EJ | = s. Eu : 

3 According to Kielhorn, the Chikkulla plates (Ep. Ind., TV, p. 198) should 







Madhsvarman IT, see infra. i 
' ~ 
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-Fleet in J.B.B.R.A.S., XVI, p. 116. While editing the 
Godavari plates of Prthivimüla, Fleet said: ** The Adhiraja’ 
Indra, at whose request the grant was made, is mentioned as 
having fought in company with other chiefs who united to 
overthrow a certain Indrabhattaraka. Taking into con- 
sideration the locality (tne Godavari district) from ` which 
the grant comes, and its approximate period as indicated by 
the palaeographical standard of the characters and the use of 
numerical symbols in the date, there can be no doubt 
that Indrabhattāraka is the Eastern Chalukya of that 
name, the younger brother of Jayasimha I.” According to 
many of the Eastern Calukya grants, however, this Indra- 
bhattaraka did not reign at all, though some grants assign 
a reign period of only 7 days to him. Ut is therefore 
highly improbable tbat Indrabhattaraka of the Godavari 
grant of Prthivīmūla was identical with the Eastern 
Calukya of that name.  Kielhorn rightly suggested that 
the reference to Indravarman Visnukundin's fights with 
many caturdantas inthe Chikkulla grant supports his iden- 
tification with Indrabhattāraka of the Godavari plates (Ep. 
Ind, IV, p. 195 note). Caturdanta is properly the epithet 
of Indra’s Airāvata, the elephant of the east. We are 
therefore justified in accepting the identification of Indra- 
bhattaraka of the Godavari plates with the Visnukundin king 
Indravarman or Indrabhattārakavarman. ) 

Fleet further remarked: "And the figurative expres.ion 
that the Adhirāja Indra, mounted upon the elephant 
supratīka of the north-east quarter, overthrew the elephant 
kumuda of the south-east or southern quarter, shows that 
this attack upon the Eastern Chalukyas was made from 


— 


I The word adhiraf, according to the Mahābhārata, menns the same thing ua 
samrüt and cakravartin (Sabdakalpadruma, 6.v.). In later inscriptions however it 
is known to have denoted subordinate rulers. The Dld inscription. of Cá^amána 
Prthivideva II mentions his feudatory adhirāja Kurmārapāli (Hhandarkar's List, No 
941). An adhirāja Bhoja is mentioned in the Rajaterangini, V, verse 151. 

15 
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the north-east of their kingdom of Vengī.'' The inscrip- 


tion of the Ganga king Indravarman referred to by Fleet 
are dated in the 128th and 146th year of the Ganga era, 
which ‘‘seems to have commenced in A. D. 496°" (Ep. Ind., 
XX, App., p. 201, n. 1 ; Ind. Ant., LXI, p. 237 f.).' The 
above Ganga inscriptions were, therefore, issued in circa 
624 and 642 A.D. Consequently, the Ganga king Indra- 
varman was a contemporary of the Visnukundin Indra- 
or Indrabhattāraka-varman (circa 625-655 A-D.). ¥ 

As regards the possession of Vengī by the Eastern 
Calukyas in the middle of the seventh century A.D., it 
may be said that there is no conclusive proof of that 
supposition. From the Aihole inscription (Ep. Ind., VI, 
p. 4 ff), we learn that Pulake$in IL reduced the strong 
fortress of  Pistapura, which is the modern Pittapuram 
(Pithapuram) in the Godavari district, near the sea- 
coast, about 80 miles to the north-east of Peddavegi; and he 
caused the leader of the Pallavas to shelter himself behind 
the ramparts of Kāūcī, modern Conjeeveram about 40 
miles to the south-west of Madras. Fleet says: '' Probably 
during the campaign which included the conquest of 
Pittapuram and which must have taken place At this time 
(i.e., A.D. 616 or 617), the Vengī country was made a part 
of the Chalukya dominions; and the reference to the Pallavas 
immediately after the mention of Pistapura, has been 
understood as indicating that it was from their possession 
that Vengi was taken'' (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 94 f.). After the 
publication of the Visnukundin copper-plate grants, however, 
the theory of the Pallava occupation of Vengi in the begin- 
ning of the 7th century A.D. may be tacitly given up. 


Since Lendulüra, for some time the residence (vāsaka) of a 


Visnukundin king, has been undisputedly identified with 


1 Dr. R. C. Majumdar has recently suggested that tbe beginning "t the Gaūiga 
era falis between 550 and 557 A.D. (Ind. Cult,, IV, p. 171 ff, ). Unfortunetely, he hus 
totally ignored the astronomical side of the question. 
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Dendaliru, a village on the ruins of the ancient city of 
Vengī, 5 miles north-east of Ellore in the Godavari 
district, it is certain that the Vengi country passed from 
the hands of the Sālankāyanas to the possession of the 
Visnukundins. 

It is interesting to notice a passage in the  Aihole 
inscription dated in 634-35 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VI, loc. cit.) 
which describes Pulakešin (II)'s southern campaign. Verse 
28 of that famous inscription speaks of a piece of water, 
which appears to contain some islands that were occupied by 
Pulakešin's forces. This piece of water has been called 
the Kaunāla water or the water (or lake) of Kunāla. The 
position of this Kunāla is indicated by the sequence of 
events recorded in the inscription. Verse 26 tells us that y 
Pulakešin II subdued the Kalingas and the Kosalas and ' 
then, according to the following verse, took the fortress 
of Pistapura. After that is recorded the occupation of 
Kunāla (verse 28); this again is followed, in the next verse, 
by Pulakesin’s victory over the Pallava king near NKāūcī- 
pura. Verse 29 describes the Calukya king as crossing 
the river Kaveri, after which is described his contact with 
the Colas, Keralas and the Pāndyas (verse 31). Kielhorn 
seems therefore perfectly reasonable when he says (ibid, 
pp. 2-3). ''Pulakesin's march of conquest therefore is from 
the north to the soutb, along the east coast of Southern 
India; and the localities mentioned follow each other in 
regular succession from the north to the south, This in 
my opinion shows that ‘the water of Kunala’ can only be 
the well-known Kolleru lake, which is south of Pithapuram, 
between the rivers Godavari and Krsbna. To that lake the 
description of ' the water of Kunāla ' given in the poem 
would be applicable even at the present day, and we know 
from other inscriptions that the lake contained at least one 
fortified island, which more than once has been the object 
of attack.'' Since the ruins of Vengi and Dendaliru lic in the 
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vrcinity of the Kolleru lake there can now hardly be any doubt 
that the ‘water of Kunāla” (i.e., the Kolleru or Kollair 
lake) was, at the time of Pulakesin (II)'s invasion, in the 
possession of the Visnukundins and that the battle of 
Kunāla was fought between the Calukya king and a Visnu- 
kundin ruler wbo was most probably either Madhavavarman 
IL or Vikramendravarman I, both of whom were weak 
successors of the great Madhavavarman I. 

"The theory now generally accepted is that Vengī was 
conquered by Pulakesin II, during his campaign in the 
south-eastern region. “There is, as I have already said, no 
conclusive evidence in support of this theory. In the 
records of the early Eastern Calukya kings there is no 
reference to the occupation of Vengi at all. The first use 
of the name of Vengi is in the inscriptions of the time 
of Amma I (918-925 A.D.) which call Vijayaditya Il (c. 
794-342 A.D.) veng-īša, and in the inscriptions of the time 
of Calukya Bhima II (954-945 A.D.), which contain the 
first explicit statement that the territory over which Kubja- 
Visnuvardhana and his successors ruled was the Vengi 
country (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 94). Both Amma 1 and Calukya 
Bhima II reigned in the tenth century A.D.; the evidence of 
their inscriptions as to the Calukya occupation of Vengi in 
the 7th century can, therefore, be reasonably doubted. “The 
fact seems to be that the Visnukundins of Vengi, from the 
time of the Calukya possession of Pistapura, became weaker 
and weaker, and their country was gradually annexed to 
the waxing empire of the Eastern Calukyas. “The formal 
annexation which took place possibly after the extinction 
of the Visnukundins end of the 7th or (somewhere in 
the 8th century A.D. ?) seems to have been completed long 
before the tenth century A.D., i.e., the time of Amma I 
and Calukya Bhima II, when the Eastern Calukyas claimed 
that they were master of the hv country from . the very 
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strong grounds against our theory that the Vispukundihs, 
though shorn of their past glory, were ruling for sometime 
at Vengi, contemporaneously with the Easterm Calukyas, 
who ruled first probably from Pistapura,’ next from Vengī * 
and then from Ràjamabhendri.? 

We have to notice two other points before we conclude 
this section. Smith in his Early History of India, 4th ed., 
p. 441, says: C In the east he (scil. Pulakesin II) made 
himself master of Vengi, between the Krishna and the 
Godavari, und established his brother Kubja Vishņu- 
vardhana there as viceroy in A.D. 611 with his capital 
at the stronghold of Pishtapura, now Pithapuram in the 
Godavari district." Smith, here, professes to rely on 
the Kopparam plates of Pulakesin II, edited by Lakshmana 
Rao in Ann. Bhand. Or. Hes. Inst., IV, p. 43 ff. These 
plates, which are full of textual mistakes, seem to record 


= 

1 It is to be noted that the Timmapuram grant of Vigņuvardbanā I Visama- 
siddhi was issued from the rāsaka (literally, residence) of Pistapura. We 
have suggeste! above that possibly the term rāsaka, like the term skandhācāra, 
signifies temporary (or sometimes secondary) capital of a king. It is well known 
that Pulakedin II crushed the power of the king of Pistapura (pigļoam Pistapuram 
yena) and established his brother Kubja-Visgu-vardbapa on the throne of that 
place. At the time of Vitņuvardhana therefore Pistapura could reasonably be 
looked upon as the rāsaka or skandhūrāra of this king. 

2 The Veig-īča (lord of Veügi) antagonists of the Ragtrakitas appear to have been 
the Eastern Calokya kings (see Bomb. Gaz., I, Pt. II, p. 199). The earliest 
reference to a king of Veūgī in the Rāgķrakūķa records appears to be that in an 
iuscription dated 770 A.D. (Ep, Ind., VI, p. 209}, The Eastern Calukyaa therefore 
seem to have occupied Veütgi before the 9th century A.D. possibly before the second 
half of the 8th century, the time of Vijayáditya II and bis father. 

3 According to Sewell (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 94, note 6) there are two traditions 
regarding the origin of the name of Rájamahendri (modern Rajamundry) or Rāja- 
mahendrapura. The first of these traditions connects the name with a Calukya 
king named '' Vijayáditya Mahendra," This Vijayiditya Mahendra is apparently the 
Eastern Calukya king Amma IT (A.D. 945-970) who had the epitbet Rājamahendra 
and the surname Vijayāditya VI (ibid, p. 270)  Fieet (ibid, pp. 93-91), however, 
takes the founder of, or the first Eastern Calukya king at, Rājamahendrāpuram to be 
Amma I (018-925 A.D.), who no doubt had the epithet Rájamahendra, but whose 
surname was Vignovardhana (VI) and not Vijayāditya. 
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the grant of some lands in Karmarüstra (northern part of 
Nellore and southern part of Guntur) by one Prthivi- 
Duvarāja in the presence of Pulakešin II. The grant is 
dated in the pravardhamdna-vijaya-rajya-samvatsara 21. 
Hultzsch while editing these plates in Ep. Ind., XVIII, 
has shown that the inscription belongs to the 21st regnal 
year of Pulakešin II, t.e., to about A. D. 629-30 and that 
Prthivī-Duvarāja is to be identified with bis younger 
brother Kubja-Visnuvardhana, who is styled Prthivī-vallabha- 
Visnuvardhana,-Yuvarāja in the Satara grant (Ind. Ant., 
XIX. p. 309). The word duvarāja is a Dravidian tadbhava 
of Sanskrit yuvarāja. Cf. Akalankat-tuvarágyar = Sanskrit 
akalanka-yuvaréja in the Amber ins.; Ep. Ind., IV, p. 180, 
and Tuvarāšan = yurarája in the Kasakudi ins; S. Ind. 
Ins., II, No. 73.' Lakshmana Rao, however, thought 
that NDuvarāja of this inscription is to be identified with 
Dhruvarija of the Goa plates, and that the year 21 of his 
reign falls in A.D. 611. ` < 

"But even if we accept 611 A.D. to be the date when 
Pulakedgin Il invaded Karmarastra and defeated the Visnu- 
kundin king, does it follow that Pulakesin II conquered 
the whole of the kingdom of the Visnukundins ? Does 
the defeat of a king always lead to the loss of his entire 
territory ? Pulakešin II is known to have defeated the 
Pallava king, penetrated through the whole of the Pallava 
territory and crossed the Kaveri; but was the Pallava 
power weakened ? Again, in 642 A.D., the Pallava king 
Narasimbavarman defeated and killed Pulakesin II and 


1 It is also interes! ing to note in this connection the name of the third king of the 
Calukya line of Kalyani. Jn mony of the inscriptions it ia given as Dadavarman, but 


it ja also written (€.g., in the Kauthem grant; Ind. Ant.. XVI, p. 15) wa Yasovarman. 


Fleet while noticing the point remarked, '' The reason for the variation | ' tbere i is not 
apparent" (Bomb. Gaz. I, pt, 11, p. 431), 1t seems to me thas Dašavarman is an 
emended form of Daéovarman which is but the same as Yašovarman, " 
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took Vatapi, the Calukya capital; but did the Calukya 
power permanently collapse ? Did not the power of the 
Calukyas exist even during the period of Rāgstrakūta 
usurpation ?' 

Then again according to Bilhana (Vikramankadevacarila, 
Intro., p. 44; Ind. Ant., V, p. 323) the Calukya emperor 
Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani marched on and occupied 
Kāūcī, the capital of the Colas (i.e., the Eastern Calukyas), 
and amused himself there for sometime before returning 
to his capital. ‘‘It is doubtless this campaign that led 
tothere being so many inscriptions, referring themselves 
to the reign of Vikramaditya VI, at Draksharama and other 
places in the Telugu country, outside the ordinary limits 
of the Western Chalukya kingdom ' (Bomb. Gaz., I, pt. 
If, p. 453, note 1.). But does this fact prove that Kāūcī 
and the Telugu country were permanently occupied by the 
Calukyas of Kalyani ? ‘Temporary success like this is 
possibly also shown in the grant of two villages near 
Talakād, the Ganga capital in Mysore, by the Kadamba king 
Ravivarman (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 146 ; Sewell, List, s. v. C. 
A.D. 500 ; Moraes, Kadambakula, p. 48). 

"To commemorate even the temporary occupation of part 
of a country, Indian kings appear to have used to grant 
there lands to Bribmanas (sce Manusamhitā, VII, verses 
201-02), and generally, this sort of grants was acknowledged 
by other kings who followed the donor in the rule of that 
locality. “It may, therefore, be not altogether impossible 
that Pulakesin II penetrated as far as Karmarāstra, where 
the reigning Visnukundin king was defeated, and the 
Calukya king felt himself justified in granting lands in 


1 Vide the Calukya genealogy as given, e.g , im the Kauthem grant (fnd. Ant, 
XVI, p.15). See also Bomb, Gaz., L. pt. IT, p. 350 (T 

^" fn Cf. svā-dattāmņ para-dattam và yo hareta vasundharam, etc.. quoted in the 

copper-plste grants 
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"T" district of which he thought himself to be — 
for the time being at least.' 

"If these suggestions be accepted, there is dien no 
difficulty as regards the discovery of Calukya grants, giving 
lands in places which were originally under the Visnukun- 
dins. We however do not argue that all the Eastern 
Calukya kings who granted lands in the country once 
occupied by the Visnukundins were temporary possessors 
of the land. (Jt seems reasonable to believe that the Visnu- 
kundin country gradually, not long after the invasion of 
Pulakešin II, merged into the Eastern Calukya empire 
and gradually the Visnukundins lost all their territories 
excepting the small district round their capital city of 
.Vengi. The existence of Visnukundin rule at Vengī in 
the 7th century may be compared with that of the Kadamba 
rule at Vaijayanti even in the glorious age of the early 
Calukyas of Bādāmi.) 

"The next point ^ is regarding the find-spot of the Rama- 
tirtham plates of the Visnukundin king Indravarman. The 
plates were found at a place near Vizianagram in the 
Vizagapatam district of the Madras Presidency. They 
record the grant of a village in the Pļakirāstra, which was 
evidently situated in the Vizagapatam district (Anc. Hist. 
Dec., p. 91). “On the evidence of the find of these plates, 
it may be suggested that the Vizianagram region was 
included in the Visnukundin kingdom, that is to say, the 
Visnukundin boundary extended as far as the borders of 


1 It is also possible that the time of Pulakééin (IT}"s expediton, the 
Karmarüsira was occupied not by the Vignukundins (but bya branch of the Pallavas?). 

In A.D. 639 the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited the kingdom of 
An-to-lo (£e., Andhra), which was a small district only 3,000 li (about 4,500 miles) 

in circuit, The capital was at Ping-ki-lo, which seems to be a mistake for Ping-ki-pu- 
Yo. te, Veigīpurs, The southern part of the Andhra country formed a separato 
kingdom called To-na- kie-tse-kia (Dhányakataka?) or Ta-An-to-lo ( Mabündra) with 


DOR capital possibly at Bezwüdsa, where the pilgrim resided for" many montha'', | Ser ` 








sets TiS Anc. Geog. Ind. , ed. 1924, PP. 590 f., 608 ff. and 647, 
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the Ganjam district.’ In view of the fact that there were the 


royal house of Pistapura, the'bouses of the Varmans of Sim- 
hapura, Vardhamānapura, Sunagara, Sripura and Sārapallikā 


and also of the Gangas of Kalinganagara whose era probably 
started from 496 A.D., permanent Visnukundin occupation 
of the Vizianagram region seems to be highly improbable. 
The truth might have been that in retaliation to the raids 
of Pulakeéin II and Jayasimha I, Indravarman Visnukundin 
invaded the Calukya country and penetrated as far as the 
Plikirástra, where he made grants of land, as did Pulakešin II 
in Karmarüstra, Jayasimha I in Guddavadi and Gudrā- 
hāra, and Vikramāditya VI in the Telugu country. The 
Pļakirāstra or Vizagapatam district seems to have been under 
the Eastern Calukyas as early as the 18th year of Visnu- 
vardhana I. His Chipurupalle plates (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 15), 
dated in that year, were found in the Vizagapatam district. 
They evidently refer to the Plakivisaya, doubtfully read as 
Pükivisaya by Burnell and rleet. This Plakivisaya is 
evidently the same as  Plakirastra of the Ramatirtham 
plates of Indravarman. 

*YVe have seen that the Godavari grant of Prthivimüla 
refers to a coalition of kings against Indrabhattaraka- 
varman, who has been identified with the Visnukundin king 
of that name. It seems to me that when I[ndravarman 
Visnukundin defeated the Eastern Calukya forces and 
penetrated far into their country, Jayasimha I, who seems 
to have been the Eastern Calukya contemporary of Indra- 
varman, formed an alliance with several other kings, one 


I Bee, e gq. Quart. Journ. Myth. Soc., XXV, P. 80. Kiellorn entered the 
Chikkulla grant of Vigņukuņģdin Vikramēndravarman II in ha List of Inscriptions of 
Northern India (Ep. Ind.. V. App., No. COT), Folowing ki.lhorn. D. K. Bhandarkar 
hnas also entered the Vigņukuņdin inscriptions iv his Taist of Inscriptions of Northern 
India (Ep Ind.. XXJII, App. Nos. 1117 end 2096-91). The Sāl.tkāyana and V ¢nu- 
kundin records must properly be entere:! into a List of South Indian l1nscritions, «as 
these were local dynasties ruling over the Andhra country in the south. 
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III 
VIKRAMAHENDRA (VIKRAMENDRA 1?) AND GOVINDAVARMAN 
VIKRAMASRAYA. 


"As we have already noticed, king Vikramahendra is 
mentioned only in the Polamuru grant of his grandson 
Mādhavavarman l. ' He is there. described as favoured by 
(i.e., as a devotee of) Lord Sriparvatasvamin and is said to 
have subdued the feudatory chiefs by his own valour. The 
Lord Sriparvatasvamin is referred to in all the inscriptions of 
the Visnukundin family and may, therefore, be taken to 
have been the family-deity of the Visnukundinos. Sriparvata 
may be identified with Srigaila in the Kurnool district of the 
Madras Presidency.' *The original home of the Visnukundin 
family may, therefore, be supposed to have been not very far 
from Srigaila. Kielhorn (Ep. Ind., IV, 193) suggested a 
connection of the name of the family with that of the 
hill-fort and town of Vinukonda in the Kistna district, 
about 60 miles east of Sriéaila and 50 miles south of 
the Krishna river. "Viņukoņda, according to Kielhorn, was 
possibly the early home of the Visnukundins. 

"The son and successor of Vikramahendra was Govinda- 
varman. "His surname Vikramāšraya and the epithet aneka- 
samara-samghatta-vijaytn possibly show that he was a king 
of considerable importance. He is said to have been obeyed 
by all the feudatory chiefs. 


1 Excepting tbe grant of Mādhevavarman II, which applies the epithet 
bhagavac-chriparcalasvümi-pád-ünudhyáta to the name of the issuer hiuiself, wil other 
Viņņukuņdiu records apply the epithet to the Grat king (w predecessor of the issuer) 
with whose name the geneal gical part of the ioscriptions begin. Tu te records 
therefore king Vikrameudravarman I and bis «on and grandson are not themselves 
called "favoured by (i.¢., devotee of) Lord Šrīparvata-svāmiu,'" The celei rated tempe 
of go! Siva, called Mallikár;una, is situated on the noitbēru plateau of the Nullamajai 
hills. Many Western Calukya gravts bave been found in the Kurnool district which 
region appears to bave passed to the Western Calukyua before the middle of the 71b 
century. | 





IV 


MADHAVAVARMAN I JANASRAYA. 


"Mādhavavarman I Janāšraya appears to have been the 
greatest of the Visnukundin kings.’ "The performance of 
ll aš$vamedhas, 1,000 aenistomas and some other rites 
including the Hiranyagarbha proves that he was a prince of 
power and resources. In very early times the aávamedha 
was evidently performed by kings desirous of offspring (see 
Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. ašva). According 
to the Itāmāyaņa (I, viii, 2), king Dagaratha performed this 
sacrifice for progeny (sut-ārthī vajimedhena kim=artham 
na yajāmy = aham). Kings are also known to have performed 
a$vamedba for purifying themselves from sin. According 
to Visnu, asvamedhena šudhyanti mahüpütakinas =tv=ime 
(Sabdakalpadruma-parisista,s. v. a$vamedha). Yudhisthira in 
the Mahābhārata (XIV , ii) is said to have performed the horse- 
sacrifice with a view to purifying himself. But, as we have 
already noticed, it was performed only by a king who was 
a conqueror and a king of kings. "Keith bas rightly pointed 
out that the Ašvamedha ** is an old and famous rite, which 
kings alone can bring to increase their realms” (Rel. Phil. 

Ved. Up.. p. 343). The Baudhāyana Sr. Sūt. (XV, i) 


Lakshmana Rao (Journ. Dept. Let., XT, pp. 55-53) refers to several traditions 
‘that have grown on the glorious name of Mārlhavavarman, A 18th century inscription 
in the MalleÁvaras«ámi temole at Bezwáda gives an anedote about Miadhavavarman, 
king of Bezwids in Saka 117 (1), who punished lis own son with death for ki lng 
a poor women’s son. A Bezwáda piller inscription «f the 16th century cluima for a 
general of Krepsdevaróya of Vi'ayanapara discen! from Mád! avavarman of Bezwáda. 
_A poem called Srikrsnarijayam (c. 1540 A.D.) speaks of the migration into Telingana 
of four Raiput tribes under the leadership of one Mádhavavarimnan in Saka 514. This 
"Mádbavavarman i« claimed to be the ancestor of the family of the Mabārā a of 
"Mizianagram in the Vizagapatam district. The caste called Rüzu or Rācharār in 
the Telugu couvtry also claims Müdhavavarman as progenitor. 
- 
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- Taittirīya Br. (III, 8, 9, 4; V, 4, 12, 3), Apastamba Sr. Sit. 


(XX, I,i) and many other early texts prove beyond doubt that 
a feudatory ruler could not perform the aávamedbha.' A point 
of great interest, however, is that Madhavavarman I claims 
to have performed as many as ELEVEN aSvamedhas, while 
successful conquerors like Samudragupta and Pugyamitra 
are known to have performed only one or two ašvamedhas. 
Of course, from the description of the sacrifice given in the 
Ramayana and the Mahābhārata, it appears that some 
aávamedhic practices of the Vedic age may hive been 
slightly modified in the epic period; but it is impossible to 
think that it became so easy as to be performed by evena 
king of the feudatory rank. "It must be noticed that some 
Vedic kings are known to have performed a great number 
of a$vamedhas. Thus Bharata, son of Dusyanta, accord- 
ing to a güthà quoted in the Satapathabrahmana (XIII, iii, 
5, 11; Weber's edition, p. 994), performed as many as one 
hundred and thirty-three horse-sacrifices on the banks of 
the Ganga and the Yamuna (astāsaptatim hhara!o daugyantir 
=yamundm=anu gangayam vrtraghne=' badhnat paūca- 
paižcāšatam hayān =iti). According to another gāthā (loc. 
Cit.,13), Bhirata performed more than a thousand aávamedhas 
after conquering the whole earth (parahsahasran = indrāy = 
asvamedhin = ya =āharad —vijitya prthivīm sarvām=iti). 
"The epics and Purāņas however knew of traditions regarding 
some early kings trying to perform a hundred ašvamedhas, 
which would lead the performer to the attainment of 
the seat of Indra who is, therefore, represented as trying 
to prevent the hundredth sacrifice (see Vēmana-Purāņa, 
Ch. 78; Raghu., III, 38-66; Bhagavata Purana, IV, 16, 24; 
17, 4; etc.). "May it be that the Vedic ašvamedha was less 
pompous than the epic ašvamedha and that the asvamedhas 
performed by South Indian kings were of the Vedic type? 


1 See Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxxxii-iv and Appendix below. 
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"We have already noticed that the Deccan performs Vedic 
rites more fanatically than Northern India. See also my 
aviews in Journ. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 40. 

" Mādhavavarman I married a girl of the Vakataka family 
of Northern Deccan, and thus made his power secure in 
that direction.' “According to V. A. Smith (J. R. A. S.» 
1914, p. 137) the Vakataka father-in-law of Madbavavarman 
Visnukundin was king Harisena who claims to have con- 
ģuered the Andhra and Kalinga countries. It is also 
believed that Madhavavarman succeeded in getting the pos- 
session of the Vengī country by virtue of this Vākātaka 
alliance (Sewell, List., s.v. A. D. 500). This suggestion is 
however untenable in view of the fact that Madhavavarman l, 
though he was the greatest king, was not the first king of 
his dynasty, he being at least preceded by his father Govinda- 
varman and grandfather Vikramahendra. The Polamuru 
grant calls him da$asata-sakala-dharanitala-narapati * and 
credits him with an expedition for the conquest of the 
eastern region. 

It must be noticed in this connection that, in the. Haraha 
inscription dated A. D. 554, the Maukhari king Īsānavar- 
man claims victory over an Audhr-ādhipati, “There can 
hardly be any doubt that this And/r-adhipati was a Vis- 
nukundin king. "Prof. Raychaudhuri (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 
2nd ed., p. 370) bas taken this Andhra king to be Mādhava- 
varman of the Polamuru plates who according to this grant 
* crossed the river Godāvarī with a desire to conquer the 


1 Dr. D. C. Ganguly writes in Ind. Hist. Quart., VIII, p. 26 : "Müdbavavarman I 
was the founder of this dynasty. His motber was a princess of tie Vākāļaka family.” 
According to tbe Chikkulla plates (Ep. Ind., IV, p. 193), howeyer, the Vākāļaks pr invess 
was the mother of Vikramendravarman I, son of Mádhavavarman I. Cf, Virnukungi- 
vákata-vam4áa-dcay-dlamkrta-janmanal éri-vikramendravarmanah, eth” As we have 
shown, Mádhavavarman I was not the founder or the first king of the Vigņukuņ din 
— M. Somasekhara Sarma soggests to me that the epithet may possibly be 
translated as '' lord of the Veñgi Ten Thousand." —— —— 
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eastern region.'' This identification suits well the chrono- 
logy we have accepted in'these pages. It may not be impos- 
sible that the eastern expedition of Madbavavarman I 
was undertaken in retaliation to bis previous unsuccessful 
struggle with the Maukharis. "This supposition is supported 
by the fact that a victory over the Andhras is alluded to in 
the Jaunpur Inscription of Ī$varavarman, father of Išānavar- 
man Maukhari (Corp. Ins. Ind., III, p. 230). 

In the Polamuru grant, Mādhavavarman I has been 
called avasita-vividha-divya (line 8). ‘This passage has been 
left out in the translation of Mr. Subba Rao who has edited 
the inscription in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, p. 17 ff. 
The passage, however, appears to me very important in con- 
nection with the administration of justice in the Andhra 
country at the time of the Visnukundins. Here is a clear 
evidence of the prevalence of the system of trial by ordeals 
in the Visnukundin kingdom. The word divya, here, 
certainly means ‘‘ordeal’’ and vividha-divya ‘‘various (forms 
of) ordeals.' The verb ava-so has, among others, the 
meanings ''to accomplish,"' **to know `” and "to destroy.” 
The passage avasita-vividha-divya may, therefore, mean, 
one '' who has accomplished the various (forms of) ordeals,” 
or ‘f who bas known (how to use) the various (forms of) 
ordeals,'' or “who has destroyed (t.e., abolished) the various 
forms of ordeals." We have seen that this Madhavavar- 
man I Visnukundin performed eleven Ašvamedhas and a 
thousand agnistomas(kr atus). It must be noticed in tbi: 
connection that no one except a fanatic can be expected to 
. perform an ašvamedha sacrifice and expose his wives to such 
“indecent and obnoxious practices as are necessary in the 
performance of this sacrifice. As for instance, the mahigī 
of the performer of the aávamedha is required to lie down 
beside the sacrificial horse and to put the horse's penis into 
her own private parts (cf. mahisi svayam = ev = āšva-$isnam = 
akrsyā sva-yonau sthapayati—Mahidhara on Sukla-yajus, 
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XXXII, 18-25; and asvasya śiśnam mahisy = upasthe nidhatte : 
Satapalhabrehmaņa, XIII, iv, 2). Madbavavarman I, per- 
former of eleven agvamedhas, thus appears to have been one 
of the most orthodox Hindu kings of ancient India.’ It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether we can expect from bim such a 
great reform as the abolition of the deep-rooted system of 
trial by ordeals, which is sanctioned by ancient law-givers 
and which was in use in our country as late as the end of 
the l*th century and possibly still later.” The last mean- 
ing is, therefore, less probable. The divyas or ordeals, 
which were used in ancient Indian courts in order to ascer- 
tain the truth of a statement, has been enumerated as nine 
in the Divyatattva of Brhaspati. They were ordeal (1) by 
balance, (2) by fire, (3) by water, (4) by poison, (5) by 
"image-wasbed'' water, (6) by rice, (7) by the hot māsaka, 
(8) by spear-head, and (9) by images. Cf. 


dhato = gnir = udakan = c —aiva visam košaš = ca paricamam 
sasthaž —ca taņdulāh proktam saptamam tapta-müsakam 
astamam phālam —ity = uktam navamam dharmajam smrtam. 


For details see my paper on the Divyas in Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., VII, p. 195 tf. and Appendix below. 

In both the Ipur and Polamuru grants the king is 
said to bave been the delighter of the danisels residing 


1 In the Chikkulls grant of his great-grandson, be is credited with a number of 
sacrifices among which is mentioned purugamedha, If this tradition is to be believed, 
Mādhavavsrm*n I most have been an abominable fanatic. 

3 Journ, Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VII, p. 195 ff. Tri4l by ordeals is used to settle up 
disputes among eome aboriginal tribes o! tbe Andhra region even at the present day. 
Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, Chief Secretary to the Madras Government, in course of bis 
“Wider Parts of India" to the Rotary Club on March 9, 1934, said, "In 
atom lin the East Godavari Agency) is to make the parties 
to the dispute walk round the land, and he who walks the whole Way round continually 
and eats some of the earth is declared to be the owner" (from. Report in tbe Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Calcutta), This system of trial was prevalent in the Murāļbā country 
even at tbe time of tbe Peshwas, that is to say, as late as the lütb century A.D. (see 
8. N. Ben. Administrative History of the Marathas, 2nd ed., p. 368 ff.) 


address on 
disputes over land, the cu 
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in the houses of Trivaranagara. Trivaranagara appears to 
mean ““ the city of king Trivara.''* A king named Trivara 
has been mentioned in the Kondedda grant (Ep. Ind., XIX, 
p. 267) of the Sailodbhava king Dharmarāja, as having form- 
ed an alliance with a certain king named Madhava and 
fought against Dharmarāja. It is possible that king Tri- 
vara of the Kondedda inscription is the same as that men- 
tioned in the grants of Mādhavavarman I Vigņukuņdin. 
Madhavavarman I however does not appear to have lived at 
the time of Sailodbhava Dharmarāja and therefore can hard- 
ly be identical with Madhava who fought against the 
Sailodbhava monarch. A king named Tivara is found in 
the line of the Pandavas of Kogala, who had their capital at, 
Sripura (see the Rajim and Baloda grants, Corp. Ins. Ind., 
III, p. x91 ff.; Ep. Ind., VII, p 10 ff.). The charters and 
seals of Mahāšiva l'ivararája of Sripura are in the box-headed 
character. According to some scholars, the boxheaded 
characters were in use in the 5th and 6th centuries of 
the Christian era (Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 596). Fleet 
and  Kielhorn, however, think that the inscriptions of 
Tivara of Kogala are not earlier than 700 A.D. (Indische 
Palaeographie, p. 63, note 20). According to Bühler 
(ibid, p. 62), the Central Indian or **box-headed" type is 
found fully developed ‘‘in einer Inschrift Samudragupta's 
aus Eran und einer Chandragupta's II. aus Udayagui, den 
kupfertafeln der Kēnige von Sarabhapura, den Inschriften 
der Vākātaka; der des Tivara von Košala und in zwei frühen 
Kadamba-Inschriften.'" The Gupta, Vākātaka and Kadamba 
records are definitely known to be earlier than 700 A. D. 
The same may be the case with the inscriptions of ‘Tivara 


1 [am indebted for this suggestion to Prof, H. C Raychaudhuri. Lakebmana Itao 
identifies it with Tewar iu the Jabbulporē district and considers it to have been the 
place of Mádhava-arman (i's father in-law (Journ, Dept. Let., XI, pp. 34, 3%). ‘The 
passage in question however seems to suggest bis hostile rejations with Trivaranagara 
rather than bis marriage with a girl of that place, 
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Of Košala. It must be noticed in this connection that 
Fleet's and Kielborn’s view that the Vākātaka records date 
from the 7th century A.D. (ibid, note 19) bas now been 
conclusively disproved. "i 

The performance of Vedic sacrifices and the epitbet 
parama-brahmamya (highly hospitable to the Brāhmaņas) 
clearly show that Mādhavavarman I was a staunch follower 
of the Brahmanical faitb. 

I. The Ipur plates (set I) were issued on the 15th day 
of the 7th fortnight of summer in the 37th year! of the 
king, from the camp of Kuģavāģa (vijaya-skandhāvārāt 
kudavāda-vāsakāt). They record a notice to the inhabitants 
of Vilembali in the Guddādi-vigaya. The village was granted 
by the king to a Brāhmaņa named Agnišarman belonging 
to the Vatsa gotra, and all royal officers were ordered to 
protect it and make it immune from taxation. The executor 
of the grant was the king’s beloved son, Prince Mancyanna. 
The village of Villembali and the Guddadi-visaya have not 
been satisfactorily identified. Guddādi may be the same as 
Guddavadi-visaya, i.e., the present Ramachandrapur taluka. 
It is possibly not the same as the Gudrāhāra-vigaya which 
is the district round Gudivada in the Kistna district. 

The seal of king Madhavavarman I attached to the plates 
is circular and somewhat worn. It is divided by a cross- 
line into two sections. The lower section bears in relief 
Srī-Mādhavavarmā in two lines.  Hultzsch thought that. 
the upper section bears the figure of Laksmī or svastika on 
a pedestal, flanked by two lamp-stands and possibly sur-- 
mounted by the sun and crescent of the moon (Ep. Ind., 
XVII, p. 334). Ason the seals attached to the Chikkulia 
and Ramatirtham plates the figure of a lion is clearly 
visible, it may not be impossible that the obliterated part 


1 The old form of dating in the Vigņukuņģis records is probably dae to locai 
castom of the original home of the dyoasty. See infra, N 
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above the line contained the figure of a lion which was 
possibly the crest of the Visnukundins. 

II. The Polamuru grant’ was issued by the king when 
he set out on the eastern exprdition and was crossing the 
Godavari. By it the mahattaras and adhikdra-purusas 
were informed that the king made an agrahdra of the 
village of Pulobūru on the Daliyavāvi river and of four 
nivartanas of land at the soutbern extremity of Mayindava- 
taki, and granted it to the Gautama gotra Brāhmaņa 
Sivašarman, resident of Kuņļūra in Karmarāstra. As 
Polamuru (Pulobūru of the inscription) is a village in the 
Ramchandrapur taluka of the Godavari district, the present 
taluka may be roughly identified with the Guddavadi-visaya 
in which the village is said to bave been situated. Mayinda- 
vātakī has been identified with Mahendravada adjacent to 
Polamuru, and Daliyavavi with the small stream Tulyabhaga 
now turned into a drainage canal. Kuņļūra may be the 
same as Konduru in the Sattanepalle taluka or Peda-Koņduru 
in the Tanuku taluka of the Guntur district. As we have 
already seen, the village of Polamuru was re-granted to the 
recipient's son by the Eastern Calukya king Jayasimha I who 
probably conquered the region from the Visnukundins. 

In the Sanskrit lexicon Trikāndašesa, mahattara has 
been called the same as grāma-kūta, “the head of a village” 
(cf. rāstra-kūta “head of a rāstra,'” an official designation 
in the Calukva inscriptions). Evidently, affairs in villages 
were controlled by them. The word adhtkara-purusa 
appears to mean ““a purusa (agent) having an adhikāra (a 
post), i.e. a government official cf. ma nisprayoja- 
nam = adhikāravantah prabhubhir = āhūyante: Mudra-raksasa, 
Act III. The mention of the mahattaras along with 


1 The language and orthography of this record are bad and the characters ere 
rude and late, The authenticity of the grant therefore may not be quite certain. But 
we a'e not definite, as sometimes we also get ccpi«s of older records Ece also ove 
rem orks at p. 57 ond notes above. 
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**government officials’’ possibly shows that the former were 
not salaried officers of the government.’ The executors of 
the grant were the Hastikoša and Virakoga, which terins 
bave already been discussed. 

**It is believed that the seal (of the Polamuru plates) 
contains the figure of a lion, the crest of the Visnukundins, 
and probably also the name of the royal donor'' (Journ. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, p. 17). 


1 Qf. the case of gramike in Munu, VII. 115-19; also below, 





V 
MADHAVAVARMAN II. 


'"Müdhavavarman II was the son of Devavarman and 
grandson of Mādhavavarman I. "Only one copper-plate grant 
of this king has been discovered. "It was found at Ipur, a 
village in the Tenali taluka of the Guntur district. "The 
grant appears to have been issued on the 7th day of the 7th 
paksa of varsā in the 17th (47th according to Hultzsch) 
regnal year,’ from Amarapura which may probably be 
identified’ with the modern Amaràvati. 

*Madhavavarman II has been described in this inscription 
as triküta-malay-üdhipati, ** lord of Trikūta and Malaya.” 
We do not know of any other Malaya except the famous 
Malaya mountain, generally identified with the southern- 
most part of the Western Ghats. Trikūta is placed by 
Kālidāsa (Raghu., IV, 58-59) in the Aparanta, 1. e., 
Northern Konkan. “It is, however, difficult at the present 
state of our knowledge to justify Madhavavarman II’s claim 
to be in possession’ of those countries. The epithet may 
show that the Visnukundin king came into hostile relations 
with Trikūta and Malaya. “He may have joined the 
armies of some powerful king who invaded those regions.” 
Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao appears to suggest that Madhava- 
varman II was Viceroy at a place called Trikūtamalaya 
which he is inclined to identify with Kotappakonda near 
Narasaraopeta (Bharati (Telugu), 1930, p. 414; Journ. 


1 It has recently been suggested in a paper read at the ninth session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference (1937) that the grant was issued in the reign of 
Madbavavarman I. 

2 The Vākāļaka kings Narendrasēnā and Harigena are said to have conquered 
Malaya and Tiiküfa respectively (Bhandarkar's List, Nos. 1700, 1712). But they 
appear to be considerably earlier thau Vigņukuņdin Madhavavarwan IT. 
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Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 191). This isa bappy 


suggestion ; but I could not examine his arguments in 
favour of the identification. 

* The plates record the grant of a village, the name of 
which seems to be Murotukuliki, to two Brāhmaņas named 
Agniśarman and Indragarman. In connection with the 
śāsan-ājħñā, reference is made to the attention paid by the 
visnukundy-adhirája who may be Mādhavavarman II. 
If, however, it may be believed that Madhavavarman II 
was a viceroy under his grandfather, this adhirāja should 
of course signify Madbavavarman I. 

The ‘seal attached to the Ipur plates (set II), is 
circular and much worn. It is divided by a cross-line into 
two sections like the seal of the Ipur grant (No. 1). 
In the lower section the legend Sri-Mddhava(varmmd) in 
two lines is very faintly visible, while the symbols in the 
upper section cannot be made out at all (Ep. Ind., 
XVII, p. 338). 
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VI 
VIKRAMENDRAVARMAN L(Ib£ 


"The next king appears to have been Vikramendravar- 
man I, son of Madhavavarman I. No inscription of this 
king has been discovered. "The most interesting point 
about the king is that, in the Chikkulla plates of his grand- 
son, he is called visņukuņdi-vākāta-vamša-dvay-ālamkrta- 
janmā. Vākāta is evidently the same as Vākātaka, which 
was the most glorious dynasty ruling in Northern Deccan in 
the 5th century of the Christian era. "The relation of 
Vikramendravarman I with the Vākātakas is also referred to 
in the Ramatirtham plates of his son, where he is called 
ubhaya-vamš-ālamkārabhūta (who is the ornament of both 
the dynasties). 

“The Vākātakas were the neighbours of the Kadambas 
and the Vākātaka kingdom extended up to the modern 
town of Kurnool on the banks of the Krisbnā. "We know 
that the famous temple of Šrīšailam or Sri-parvata is in the 
Kurnool district, and ‘a story, as related in the Sthala- 
māhātmyau of the place, says that the princess Chaudrāvatī, 
a daughter of the Gupta king Chandragupta, conceived a 
passion for the God on the Srisaila hill and began offering 
every day a garland of jasmine (mallika) flower: to him" 
(Report on Epigraphy for 1914-1915, Part It, 91). 

"In fact, we shall see that this dynasty (scil. that of 
the Visnukundins) had for its tutelary deity the God of Sri- 
parvata and that the first (?) king of this dynasty Mādhava- 
varman married a Visņukuņdin (? Vākātaku) princess. I 
think there can be no doubt that this princess was the 





LEM Ee 4 or —— of gueen Prabhāvatī,' the 
. daughter of king Candrazupta II and wife of the s 
king Rudrasena (see Dubreuil, Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 73-74). 
"According to Vincent Smith (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 137) the 
mother of Visņukuņdin Vikrucendreyaad I was the 
daughter of the Vākātaka king Harisena who claimed to 
have conquered the countries of Andhra and Kalinga. 





VII 
INDRAVARMAN. 


"The son and successor of Vikramendravarman I was In- 
dravarman, to whom belong the plates discovered at a place 
called Ramatirtham in the vicinity of Vizianagram. The 
king has been described as purama-māhešvara (staunch devo- 
tee of Mahešvara, i. €., Siva) and aneka-caturddanta-samara- 
$ata-sahasra-samghatta-vijayi. The significance of the 
latter epithet may be understood from what has been already 
discussed above. It refers to the king’s struggle with his 
eastern or north-eastern neighbours. In the Chikulla grant 
he is said to have made some ghatikās, which mean estab- 
lishments (probably founded in most cases by kings) for holy 
and learned men. Ghatikd is mentioned in the Talgunda 
inscription of Santivarman and the Kasakudi grant of Nandi- 
varman.’ It is the same as Brahmapuri of other records 
(Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 26). In the same grant, Indravarman 
is also called paramešvara and bhrübhanga-kara-vinirdhüta- 
samagra-dāyāda. "It is suggested that the latter epithet 
refers to his success against the viceregal line of Trikūta- 
malaya (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 191). 

"The Ramatirtham plates (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 133) which 
were issued from the Puraņisangamavāsaka (which possibly 
means the camp at the confluence of the river Purani) on 
the 7th tithi of the bright half of Jyaistha in the 27th vear 
of king 'Indravarman record the grant of the village of 
Peruvātaka in Pļakirāstra as an agrahüra to a taittirīyaka 
Brāhmaņa named Nagnasarman who belonged to the 
Mandira gotra. 
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| MOL M "The agrahāra was exempted from the burden of all taxes 
ay and the peasants assembled at Peruvātaka were ordered to 
give to the Brāhmaņa the customary share of the produce 


of the agrahüra and to perform regularly all duties, such 
as conveying message, etc."The future owners of the country 
are also requested not to confiscate but to protect the 
agrahüra. The king himself was the exeuctor of the grant. 
"The nature of the grant appears to support our view that 
king Indravarman granted the agrahāra, while leading an 
expedition against his eastern enemies. Plakirastra, as we 
have already noticed, is the present Vizianagram region. 
It is mentioned as Plakivisaya and Pa]akivisaya in the ins- 
criptions of Calukya Visnuvardhana I (Ep. Ind., IX, p. 31:). 

"The seal attached to the Ramatirtham plates shows the 
faint figure of an advancing lion facing the proper right, 
with its left forepaw raised, neck erect, mouth wide open, 
and the tail raised above the back and ended in a loop. 





VIII 
VIKRAMENDRAVARMAN II (III ?). 


"Indravarman was succeeded by his eldest son, Vikra- 
mendravarman II. *A copper-plate grant (Ep. Ind., IV, 
p. 193) of this king was discovered at Chikkulla in the Tuni 
sub-division of the Godavari district. It was issued on the 
5th day of the 8th māsapaksa of grisma (?) in the 10th year 
of the king, from the Lendulüravüsaka which has been 
identified by Ramayya with modern Dendalüru near Ellore. 

"King Vikramendravarman JI, who was a paramą- 
mühesvara like his father, hereby dedicated a village called 
Regonrana to Somagirešvaranātha in honour of the matted- 
haired, three-eyed God, the Lord of the three worlds. Soma- 
giresvaranatha appears to have been the name applied to a 
linga established in a temple at Lendulüra. 

The village of Regonrana is said to have been situated 
to the south of the village of Rāvireva on the bank of the 
Krsnavenna (Krishņa)' in Natrpati which appears to be the 
name of a district. 

"The seal of  Vikramendravarman II attached to the 
Chikkulla plates ‘‘bears in relief on a slightly countersunk 
surface a well-executed lion, which stands to the proper 
right, raises the right forepaw, opens the mouth and appa- 
rently has a double tail '' (loc. cit.). It, however, seems to 
me that the tail of the lion is not double as Kielhorn takes 
it to be, but is only raised above the back so as to end in a 
loop. Compare the figure of the lion on the Ramatirtbam 
plates of Indravarman. 


!—-'"Krishgabenpá, or more usually Krish aveņņā or Krishņaverņā, was the ancient 
epigraphic name of the Kri-hpa, evidently taken from its confluence at Sangsm- 
Māhulī, three miles east of Sétira, with the Yeņņā or Vena, one of its most important 
feedera "' (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p, 331 n.). See p. 61 abore. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE EARLY PALLAVAS. 


I 
EARLY History or THE KaNcī REGION.’ 


"The earliest reference to K ancipura (Conjeeverman in the 
Chingleput district of the Madras Presidency) seems to be 
that in the Mahābhāsya (iv, 2 second ühnika) of the great 
grammarian"Pataijali whose '' date, B. C. 150, may now be 
relied upon '' (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 140). Fatañjali is now 
generally taken to have been a contemporary of the first 
Sunga king, Pusyamitra, who reigned from circa 185 to 149 
B. C. according to Smith (E. Hist. Ind., 4th ed., p. 208 ff). 
"The mention of Kāūcīpura in the Mahābhāsya goes to show 
that Kāūcī became a place of importance as early as the 
beginning of the second century B. C. It is however not 
certain whether Kāūcī was of political or commercial im- 
portance in the age of the Mahābhāsya. 

If traditions recorded by the Chinese pilgrim* Yuan 
Chwang are to be believed, Kāūcī rose to prominence even 
earlier than the age of the Mahābhāsya. This Chinese 
pilgrim tells us that be noticed a stūpa about hundred feet 
high, built by king Ašoka in the city of Kāūcī (Beal, Bud. 
Rec. West. World, II, p. 230). In this connection we may 
also note the mention of Asoka or Asokavarman as one of 
the early Pallava kings in the mythical portion of the later 
Pallava inscriptions. Hultzsch appears to be right in 
taking this Ašoka or ASokavarman as "a modification of the 
ancient Maurya king Ašoka.'” The claimof having this 
great Maurya emperor as predecessor is to be found also in 
the Rüjatarangini, the traditional history of Kashmir oe 
102-06). Though the genealogy of Ašoka given in the 

1 ‘The paper was originely published in Journ, Ind, Hits Wol. XIV, 
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Kashmir chronicle does not tally with the Maurya genealogy 
found in the Purāņas, the description of the Kashmir king 
named Ašoka ‘‘ who had freed from sins and had embraced 
the doctrine of Jina (i. e., Buddha), covered Suskaletra and 
Vitastāra with numerous stüpas,'" clearly shows that he is 
no other than the great king of Pātaliputra. The inclusion 
of Maurya Ašoka in the traditional Pallava genealogy is 
therefore not impossible. 

If however we take the find-spots of Ašokan inscrip- 
tions so far discovered 1n the far south as establishing the 
southernmost boundary of the Maurya empire in Ašoka's' 
time, «it would appear that the NKāūcī region lay outside 
that empire. Nevertheless, if traditions recorded in early 
Tamil works are to be believed,»the Maurya frontier at the 
time of Candragupta, grandfather of Asoka, possibly ex- 
tended far to the south of Kāūcī. ''We bave seen that in 
the south the Maurya power, at one time, had probably 
penetrated as far as the Podiyil hill in the  Tinnevelly 
district. In the time of Ašoka, the Maurya frontier had 
receded probably to the Pennar river near Nellore, as the 
Tamil kingdoms are referred to as prachamta or border states 
and are clearly distinguished from the imperial dominions 
(vijita or rāja-visaya) which stretched only as far south as 
the Chitaldrug district of Mysore'' (Raychaudhuri, Pol. 
‘Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 195). * If then the Kāūcī region 
was once under the Mauryas, it may not be altogether im- 
possible that .owing to the commercial importance of its 
position Kànci attracted the notice of a Maurya emperor 
or a viceroy of tbe southernmost Maurya province, who 
assigned this Sanskritised name to a Dravidian original 
like Kaeci (Kaccippedu) or Kanji.’ 

1 Bomb. Goz., I, ii, p. 816, note. At the time of Ašoka, the southernmost 


Maurya province bad its headgoarters at Suvernegiri which has been identiGed by 
Hultzach with Kapakagiri in tbe Nizum a dominions to tl e south of Maski (Corp. Ine. 


Mnd., I. p. xxxviii). 
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— "The exhaustive list of countries, mentioned in Gautami 
Balasri's inscription, over which Gautamiputra Satakarni 
is said to have ruled, does not mention any district of the 
far south. This fact along with the conspicuous absence 
of inscriptions and coins of Gautamiputra Sàtakarni in the 
Andhra region possibly goes to show that the country was 
outside the kingdom of this Sātavāhana king. It must 
however be noticed that Gautamiputra Satakarni has been 
described in that famous Nasik Cave inscription as lord of 
the Vindhya, Rksavat, Pāriyātra, Sahya, Krsnagiri (Kan- 
heri), possibly Srisaila (maca-siri-ķana = Martya-$ri or Sri- 
stana?), Mahendra, Malaya, Setagiri and Cakora mountains. 
Malaya and Mahendra, quite well-known in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, have been identified respectively with the Western 
Ghats (to the south of the Nilgiri) and the Eastern Ghats. If 
there is in the list really the name of Srisaila, it is to be 
found in the Kurnool district of the Madras Presidency. 
Cakora has been mentioned along with Srisaila in the 
Puranas. It is therefore possible that Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni claimed a sort of suzerainty over the whole of southern 
India. Since there is no mention of the Himalaya, the list 
of mountains in Gautamiputra’s kingdom does not appear 
to be altogether conventional. Another importaat point in 
this connection is the king’s epithet ti-samuda-toya-pīta- 
vāhana which says that bis war-horses drank water from the 
three seas. Weare to notice that the inscription does not 
refer to the conventional catuh-samudra, but only to tri- 
samudra (three seas) which evidently signifies the Wes- 
tern (Arabian) sea, Eastern sea (Bay of Bengal) and 
Southern sea (Indian Ocean). The traditional southern 
expedition of Maurya Candragupta and the southern expedi- 
tions of the Calukyas of Bādāmi and Kalyani, of the Ras- 
tr ikūtas of Malkhed and later of Šivājī and Haidar Ali 
show that it was almost a custom with great Deccan kings 
to lead expeditions to the far south. Is it impossible that 
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Gautamiputra Sátakarni's vague claim of suzerainty over 
the whole of Southern India originated from such a southern 
expedition ? ' 

The Amaravati inscription of Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi 
(Arch. Surv. S. Ind., I, p. 100; pl. LVI, No. 1), Ama- 
ravati inscription of siri-Sivamaka-“ada (ibid, p. 61, 
pl. LVI, No. 2), Chinna inscription of Gautamīputra Yajūa 
Satakarni (Ep. Imd., I, p. 95), Kodavali inscription of 
Vasisthiputra Cada Sata (ibid, XVIII, p. 316 ff.) and 
the Myakadoni inscription of Pulumāvi (ibid, XIV, 
p. 155) however clearly show that the successors of Gautami- 
putra Sātakarņi certainly ruled in the Andhra region. 
This southerly extension of the Sātavāhana power may have. 
been due to the rise of the house of Castana who seems to 
have established himself at Ujjayini and to have been a con- 
temporary of the Greek geographer Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.) 
and of the Sātavāhana king Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi, son of 
Gautamiputra Šātakarņi. We know from the Junagadh 
inscription (ibid, VIII, p. 44 ff.) that Castana's grandson 
Rudradüman (c. 130-150 A.D.), who for some time ruled 
conjointly with his grandfather," was reigning over some of 
the countries that were formerly under the possession of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

The occupation of Andhradeša and the adjoining districts 
by the later Sātavāhanas is also proved by numismatic 
evidence. According to Rapson (Catalogue, p. xxi) the 
Sātavāhana coins found in the Kistna-Godavari region '' fall 
into two classes distinguished from each other both by their 
type and their fabric." In the district of the first fabric. 


! A Nasik inscription possibly refers to a southern expedition led by Gautanny- 
putre Bitakarņi who seems to have once encamped at Vaijayanti Vai'ayant; which 
was later the copital of the Cuta Sātakarņis and after them of the Kadambas 
bas been identified with modern Banavaai in the North Kanara district of the Bombay 
Presidency (see infra). 


L Raychaudhuri, op e, P. 817 ff, 
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Pr Me SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVAHANAS 
p ‘coins of the following five kings have been found (ibid, 
ee xxi) : | 
1. Vāsisthīputra éri-Pulumavi, 
— 2. Vāsisthīputra Sivagri Satakarni, 
| 3. WVasisthiputra $rī-Candra Sati. 
i 4. Gautamiputra Sri-Yajfia Sātakarņi, and 
5. sri-Rudra Satakarni. 


In the district of the second fabric are found coins struck 
by the following three kings (ibid, p. Ixxiv) : 


1. šrī-Candra Siti, 
2. Gautamīputra éri-Yajfia Sátakarni, and 
3. Srī-Rudra Šātakarņi. 


Some lead coins found in the Anantapur and Cuddapah 
districts have been taken by Rapson to have belonged to 
some feudatories of the Sātavābana kings (ibid, pp. Ixx-xi). 
This suggestion appears to be supported by the following 
facts. Firstly, in the Chitaldrug district has been found 
a coin of one Sadakana (Šātakarņi) Kalalàya Mahāratbi 
who was most probably a feudatory of the great Sātavāhanas; 
secondly, the Myakadoni (Bellary district) inscription of 
Pulumāvi shows that the Bellary region was called the 
janapada (district) of Sātavāhanihāra, and that it was under 
the rule of a governor (mahdsendpati)- whose name was 
Skundanāga. This fact seems to show that the southern 
districts of the Sātavāhana kingdom were ruled by military 
chiefs. 

From what bas been said above it is perfectly clear that 
the dominions of the later Sātavābanas extended as far as 
the borders of the district round Kāūcī. We shall now con- 
sider the question whether Kāūcī could have formed a part 

of the Satavahana kingdom. 

There is no epigraphic evidence to prove that the Sata- 
vāhana kings ruled over Kafici; but certain lead coins with 
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** ship with two masts '' cn one side and the Ujjain symbol 
on the other have been discovered on the Coromandel coast 
between Madras and Cuddalore. ‘‘ That they belong to the 
Andhra (Satavahana) dynasty seems certain from the Ujjain 
symbol which forms their riverse type, and from such traces 
as remains of the coin-legend. On the solitary specimen on 
which these traces admit of any probable restoration the ins- 
cription appears to be intended for Siri-Pu [Zuma J visa (No. 95, 
p. 22; pl. V).''' Of course, mere discovery of some coins of a 
certain dynasty in a certain area may not prove that that 
particular area was under the direct control of the rulers of 
that dynasty. But this distinct type of ship-coins found ex- 
clusively in the Coromandel coast possibly supports the view 
that at least the issuer (or issuers) of the ship-coins had some 
sort of political supremacy over the coastal region. But who 
ruled the’ coast-country during the time of the later Sàta- 
vahanas who most probably issued the ship-coins? 

According to some scholars, ‘‘The coast-region in 
which these coins are found was in the third century B.C. 
inhabited by the Colas; but before the middle of the second 
ventury A.D. it seems to have passed into the power of the 
Pallavas who were thus contemporary with the later Andhras 
(i. e., Sātavāhanas).''* This view however can be proved 
io be unwarranted on the evidence of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy. 

We may not expect to get the name of Kancipura in the 
Periplus as this work does not attempt to give an exhaustive 
list of cities and towns of the countries about which it speaks. 
The Kāūcī region was possibly not a separate political unit 
in the age oftbis work (c. 80 A.D.). "The Periplus says : 
* £59. From Komari (mod. Kumārikā) towards the south 
(actually toward NN4) this region extends to Kolkhi 


t _Ropšon, op. cst., pp. ixxxi-i. 
3 Ibid, p. ixxxii. 
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(Karkai on the Tamraparni in the Tinnevelly district; Smith, 
on: ctt.,p: 469)......... ; and it belongs to the Pandian king- 
dom. Beyond Kolkhi there follows another district called 
the Coast country (=Coromandel or Cola-mandala coast), 
which lies on a bay, and has a region inland called Argaru 
(=Uragapura=mod.  Uraiyür near Tanjore)............ $ 60. 
Among the market-towns of these countries and the harbours 
where the ships put in from Damirika and from the north, 
the most important are, in order as they lie, first Kamara, 
then Poduka, then Sopatma; in which there are ships of the 
country coasting along the shore as far as Damirika; and 
other very large made of single logs bound together called 
Sangara; but those which make the voyage to Kbryse and to 
the Ganges are called Kolandia and are very large." We 
do not definitely know whether any of these three ports men- 
tioned by the Periplus belonged to the district of Kāūcī, but 
the fact that the Periplus after referring to the Coast country 
refers to Masalia (=district round Masulipatam) possibly 
suggests that the borders of the Coast country touched, in 
the age of the Periplus, those of the district round Masuli- 
patam. This suggestion, it should be noticed, is in accord 
with the tradition which says that “the Chola country 
(Cholamandalam) was bounded on the north by the Pennar 
and on the south by the southern Vellaru river; or, in other 
words, it extended along the eastern coast from Nellore to 
Puddukottai, where it abutted on the Pindya territory’ 
(Smith, op. cit., p. 480). 

In the Geography of Ptotemy (c. 140 A.D.) who gives a 
fairly exhaustive list of countries, cities and important 
places, we do not find the name of Kāūcī ; but the district 
of Kāūcī can be satisfactorily identified from Ptolemy's 
map of India. The order of the position of countries in 
the east coast has been thus given in Ptolemy’s Geography, 
Wil, 1: 

1, Country of the Pandiones (= Pāņdyas) with its 
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capital at Modoura ( = Madurā) 125° 16720', ruled by 
Pandion ($89); 

2. District of Batoi ($90) with its metropolis at Nisa- 
mma 125910' 10°80’ ($12): 

9. Coast of the Soringoi (= Colas) with its capital at 
Orthoura 130° 16° 20’, ruled by Sórnagos ($91); 

4. Arouarnoi with its capital at Malanga 130° 189, 
ruled by Basaronagos (§92); and 

9. District of the Maisóloi (called Maisólia in $15, 
and Masalia in the Periplus) with its metropolis at Pitundra 
135° 18° (§93). 


It is clear from the situation of the above countries 
that on the way from the district of Masulipatam to the 
Pandya country, i. €., to the south of the former, lay first 
the country of Arouarnoi, then the coast of the Soringoi, 
and then Batoi. This “coast of the Soringoi ” is evidently 
the same as the **Coast country" of the Periplus which 
seems to represent the Cola-mandala of Sanskrit literature. 
Its capital Orthoura appears therefore to be the same as 
Argaru of the Periplus and Uraiyür (=Uragapura) of the 
present day.' But what about this Arouarnoi which has 
not been mentioned in the Periplus, but has been placed be- 
tween the Cola-mandala and Masulipatam by Ptolemy ? In 
this connection it is interesting to note what Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar says about the countries of this coast. '** The east 
coast region, however, beginning with the river Vellar 
flowing across the state of Pudukottah now and emptying 


! Tt must be noticod that a city called Argarou 125° 15° 11°20 hasbeen mentioned 
by Ptolemy (Geog., VII, 5, $11) as belonging to the Pāņdya country. It can however 
hardly be identical with Argaru (= Uragapura) of the Periplus which, as we have seen, 
places it in the Coast country, beyond the kingdom of Pandion. Ptolemy's Argarou in 
the Págdya country is evidently the same as Uragapura mentioned by Kālidāsa as the 
capital of the Pāņdya kings (Raghu, VI. 59-60). That Uragapura of these two Greek 
authors is different is also proved by the fact that while the Periplus has it as "a region 
inland called Argoru™', Ptolemy's map places the city just on the sea-shore (Kenou, 
La Géographie de Ptolemče, Paris, 1925, Platea). 
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itself into the Bay of Bengal which marked the orthodox 
southern boundary of the Cholas, constituted the Chola- 


mandalam which actually extended northwards therefrom to 
as far as the river South Pennar where began the division 
known as Aruvānādu which extended northwards along 
the coast almost as far as the Northern Pennar” (R. 
Gopalan, Pallavas of Kanchi, p. xi-ii). There can 
hardly be any doubt that this Aruvànüdu between the north- 
ern and southern Pennars is the Arouarnoi of Ptolemy's 
Geography. This Arouarnoi is practically the same as the 
Kāūcī-maņdala, i. e., the district round Káàüci. It must 
however be noticed that the capital of this district, at the 
time of Ptolemy, was at Malanga which appears from 
Ptolemy's map to have been far to the north of Kāūcī. 

It now appears that the Cola-mandala or the Cola coast 
which at the time of the Periplus was possibly bounded by 
the Pandya country in the south and the ‘* Masuli district '' 
in the north was divided into two kingdoms in tbe age of 
Ptolemy (c. 140 A.D.).- What is more interesting is that at 
the time of the Greek geographer, the Cola-manda!a proper 
was being ruled by a king named Sór-nága, while Aruva- 
nādu, the northern part of the former Cola kingdom, was 
under the rule of a king named Basaro-naga. We cannot 
be definite whether these two names reaily represent Indian 
names like Sura-nāga (or Sūrya-nāga) and Vajra-nāga 
or Varsa-nāga; but there can be no doubt that at Ftolemy"s 
time the Cola kingdom as well as the district round Kāūcī 
was ruled by princes who belonged to the family of the 
Nàgas. Tbe existenee of the Nagas in the Coromandel 
coast seems to be further supported by the existence of the 


1 ** ‘Tbe surrounding territory was known as tbe Dr&vija country, and also as the 
Káüchí mandala or province of KüfichI, and as the Tonda, Tondai, Toņdīra, Tundira 
and Tuņdāka mandala, rash(ra, vishāņa, or nad, And Kanchi itself was sometimes 
called Tondirapurai, as the capital of the territory under the latter name" (Bomb, Gaz., 
I, ii, p 918. — 
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city called Uaraga-pura in the Pāņdya country and another 
of the same namein the Cola country. Uraga, as we all 
know, is the same as Nāga. It is however difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the ‘‘inland region called Argaru (= Uraga- 
pura)'" was being ruled by the Nagas (= Uragas) in the age 
of the Periplus ; nevertheless the name supports a conjecture 
that in or before that period a place in the heart of the Cola 
country was under the Nāgas.' 

In this connection we should also notice the Buddhist 
traditions of Ceylon and Siam which speak of a Naga country 
on the coast near the ‘‘ Diamond Sands," to the south of 
Dantapura, between the mouth of the Ganges and Ceylon 
(Cunningham, Anc. Geog. Ind., ed. 1924, pp. 611-12). 
This country has been called Majerika. We do not know 
whether Majerika is the same as Masulika (Masulipatam) or 
a district named after the Manjhira branch of the Godavari 
or it is Ptolemy's Arouarnoi where the Nāga king Basaro- 
nāga once ruled. Butthe traditions seem to support the exis- 
tence of a Nāga country on the eastern coast. Much value 
of the traditions is however vitiated by the fact that the 
epochs to which the two traditions refer are irreconcilable. 
The Ceylonese tradition gives the date as B.C. 157, while 
the Siamese tradition gives A.D. 310-313. If we believe 
the latter tradition (and also in the fact that the tradition 
refers to the Nāgas of the Coromandel coast), the Pallavas 
would appear to have risen to prominence after A.D. 313. 
This however seems to be improbable. 

Before the middle of the second century therefore not 
the Pallavas but the Nāgas were ruling the coast country. 

As scholars generally take Ptolemy's Siriptolemaios 
(siri-Pulumāvi), ruler of Baithána (Paithan in the Auranz- 


1 Tt may alternatively be suggested that Uragapura is really a Sanskritised fortu 
of the Tamil name Uraiyür (literary, "city of greatnesa 7). We must however notice 
that na early as the beginning of the Christian era the locality(or localities) was known 
to foreigners not os Upaiyür, but as Uragapura (cf. Argaru). 
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abad district) to be the same as Vasisthiputra ip P fin | 
n of — * Sātakarņi, We see that Bas 0 


mandala; Sicha daketa bo rKin with "Mis spa qani 
king who possibly was the first to establish Sātavāhana 
power in the Andhra country (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 
2nd ed., p. 313).'. It may not be altogether impossible that 
the successors of Basaro-nàga acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the powerful successors of Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi, such 
as the great Gautamīputra Yajūa Sātakarņi. It should be 
noticed here that Pulumāvi of the ship-coins appears to be 
the same as the king of the Myakadoni inscription, who 
was probably a successor of Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi and 
was the last king of the direct Sātavahāna line. 


Y Vāsigtbīputra Pulumāvi bas been called “lord of Daksiņāpātha*" in the 
Nasik inscription of year 19. Inline 12 of the Junagadh inscription (Ep. Ind., VII, 
p. 44 ff.) the Saka king Rudradáman (c, 130-150 A.D.) mentions his Sātavāhana 
contemporary (Pulum&vi?) as "''Sátakarpi, lord ef Dakķiņūpaths.'" The epithet 
however seems to have nothing to do with the inclusion of Andbradeša in the 
Satavibana Kingdom (eee p. 1 abore). 
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RISE OF THE PALLAVAS" 


- Scholars are now generally of opinion that the Pallavas 
were not indigenous to the Kāūcī region. Thus Dr. 5. K. 
Aiyangar says, “‘ The Pallavas seem nevertheless to have 
been foreign to the locality as far as our evidence takes us at 
present’’ (op. cit., p. x). The question is now: When 
did the Pallavas attain political supremacy in the Kāūcī 
region ? ete EE ro 

We have already seen that about the middle of the second 
century A.D., when Ptolemy is known to have written 
his Geography, the above region was being ruled by the 
Nigas. The Pallavas therefore did not rule as a re- 
cognised political power in the same locality before the 
middle of the second century of the Christian era. They are 
however believed to have risen to prominence certainly before 
the middle of the fourth century A.D. which is the time of 
sainudragupta's Allahabad pillar inscription, This record, 
as we all know, mentions a certain Kaficeyaka Visnugopa 
with whom the Gupta king (c. 330-75 A.D.) came into 
conflict durfng his South Indian compaign. This *' Visnu- 
gopa, ruler of Kāficī '' has been unanimously taken to have 
belonged to the Pallava family. 

{To about the same period should be assigned the Mayida- 
volu (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 84) and Hirahadagalli (ibid, I, p. 2) 
grants of the Pallava ruler Sivaskandavarman, and the 
British Museum grant (ibid, VIII, p. 143) dated in the 
reign ofa Pallava king named Vijaya-Skandavarman. These 
grants are written in Prakrit and are unanimously taken to 
be the earliest available epigraphic records of tbe Pallavas. 


^03 The Reset was originally published iu Journ, Ind. Hist., August, 1935, 
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There is however difference of opinion regarding the date 
of these epigraphs. But, as we shall show in the next 
section, they appear to belong to the first half of the fourth 
century A.D. The Pallavas therefore seem to have attained 
political supremacy in the Kāūcī region after the middle of 
the second but before the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era.) Now, the next question 
would be? T Who were the Pallavas, and how did they 
succeed in obtaining mastery over the Kāūcī region from the 
hands of the Nūgas ? ) 

It is almost certain that the Pallavas originally were 
executive officers under the Sātavāhana kings.* They 
were most probably in charge of the government of districts 
with titles like Maharathi and Mahāsenāpāti, t.e., governor. ) 
There is inscriptional evidence to prove that the Satavahana 
kings took their officers from the families of the Guptas and 
Nagas. A Nasik inscription mentions an officer named 
Siva-gupta, and the Karle inscriptions refer to Gupta and. 
Sivaskanda-Gupta (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 332). 
We have already seen that a Naga chief named Skanda-nāga 
was ruling the Bellary district during the reign of Pulumāvi 
who was possibly the last Sātavāhana king of the main 
line. The Pallavas may have been officers like the Guptas 
| and Nūgas: 

h. út, xi were the Pallavas?* Were they identical with 
m the people called Pahlava or Palhava in inscriptions and litera- 
j ture ? Some scholars are in favour of the identification. Their ; 


* 1 Aiyangar, op. cit., p. xv; Sewell, List. 8. v.,c. ga5 KD” 4) dzerts. 
1 See H. Krishnasastri, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 246. '*The origin of the Palla 
been obscure. A suggestion has been —— out by Mr. Venkay a th 
been connected with tbe Pablavas, mentioned in the Mahādbl ā re ^s 
and there classified as foreigners: outside the pale at — 
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arguments may be summed up as follows. The Palhavas, 
i.e., the Parthians, are known from inscriptions and coins to 
have been ruling in North-Western India in the beginning 
of the Christian era. At the time of the Periplus, 
* Parthian princes [who] were constantly driving each 
other out,’’ were occupying the valley of the Indus. This 
people possibly pushed a little down to the south when they 
cameinto conflict with the Sātavāhana king Gautamiputra 
Satakarni who is called ''subduer of the Sakas, Yavanas 
and the Palhavas."  Indeed,(froin the Junagadh inscription 
of Rudradiman we learn that a Pahlava governor named 
Suviáikha, son of Kulaipa, was ruling the district of 
Anarta' and Surāstra under that great Saka king. If, as it 
seems to be, the territory of the Palhavas lay not far off 
from the Sātavāhana kingdom, if they really came into con- 
flict with the Sātavāhanas at the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, if the Palhavas accepted offices in the government 
of neighbouring kings, and if the Sūtavāhana government 
accepted services of persons belonging to the neighbouring 
tribes, there is nothing impossible in the suggestion that the 
Palhavas were employed by the Sātavāhana kings and 
eventually carved out a principality in the south of the 
Sütavahana kingdom after the decline of the latter. / 


curious statement made in the Ráyakot» copper plates (abore, Vol, V, p. 52) that 
Afvattbāman, the Brübmaga founder of the race, married a Naga woman aod had by 
her a son called Skandašishya. Other copper-plates (e. g., S.I. I.. Vol. II, p. 353, 
vv. 16 & 17) which relate a similar story mention in the name of Skandadishya 
the na eof the eponymous king Pallava, after whom the family came to be called 
Pallava. - nee it appears almost probable that the Pallavas like the Kadambas of 
Banavāsī [m Kan. Dist., p. 286 and fa. 2), the Nolambas of Myaore (Rice's Mysore 
nd Coorg P 55), e Matsyas of Oddavādi (Oddadi in the Vizagapatam district) 
ant ior iban were the products of Brihmaga inter-connections with 
3S de atories related of their origin indicate. The Pallavas are 
o in an early Kadamba record of the 6th century A. D. (Talgunda 
Ind., VIII, p- 31 f., verse 11?) as Kshatriyas, and their sariinsi 
igni cett have performed Vedie sacrifices like the Aryan kings of old. 

da t the district round modern Dvārakā. In tbe Mahābhārata (XLV,52, 51; 
me place has been referred to both as Ānartapurī and Dvājakā. 
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We however think that there’ are very strong grounds 
against the identification of the Pallavas with the people 
called Palhava (i.e., the Parthians). If the people who 
were called Palhava or Pahlava at the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and Rudradāman, that is to say, during the first 
half of the second century A.D., is the same as the Pal'avas 
whom we find stationed at Kāūcī at about the end of the 
third century, how are we to explnin the fact that the latter 
have never been called Palhava either in the records of their 
own or in the records and works that refer to them? It is 
improbable that within the short period of about 150 yenrs a 
tribe had utterly forgotten its original name, so much so that 
not even for once did its members use that name in the 
whole course of their historv, though Indian literature in all 
succeeding ages has recognised a tribe named Palhava, 
sometimes even side by side with Pallava. 

„Another important point in this connection is that, in 
the Hirahadagalli grant, the earliest known Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman, who appears to have ruled in the first 
quarter of the fourth century A.D., is reported to have 
performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. There is no evidence 
that kings belonging to foreign dynasties or tribes like 
the Saka, Kusāņa, Gurjara, Hüna and others ever perform- 
"ed the Horse-sacrifice, even when they were Hinduised. 
It seems highly tmprobable that a foreigner would be very 
favourable to the obnoxious practices followed during the 
course of this sacrifice. Unless an immigrant tribe hope- 
lessly forgets itself and  imbibes utter orthodoxy of 
Hinduism, it seems impossible for its members to be able 
to expose their wives to such — practices as are 
necessary in performing the Horst»sacrifice.' The per 
formance of this out-and-out Brahmanical sacrifice by th 

1 [ am indebted for this — to Prof. Bes i — 
details about the A4vamedha sacrifice, see Sukla 
 Mabidbara' s commentary thereon, For the in 
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earliest known Pallava king seems to go against the theory 
of foreign origin of the Pallavas. 

The next important point is that the family of the 
Pallavas is known even from the earliest record to have 
belonged to the Bhāradvāja gotra.” This Bbhāradvāja 
gotra of the Pallavas can hardly be imitated from the gotra 
of any earlier dynasty that ruled in the Deccan. The Sāta- 
vāhanas of the main line, whose records the early Pallavas 
imitated in drawing theirs, did never specifically mention 
their own gotra. The Vinhukada Cutu-Satakarnis however 
‘called themselves Mānavya-gotra-Hārīti-putra. This title 
was imitated by the Kadambas who succeeded the Cutu- 
Sātakarņis in the Kuntala country. The Calukyas who 
appear to have originally been provincial governors under the 
early Kadambas for probably under the Vakatakas), got the 
title in their m along with the sovereignty of the Kanarese 
country. * : the Pallavas do not use metronymics 
like their predecessors and since their Bhāradvāja gotra 
cannot be reasonably proved to have been imitated from 
any preceding ruling dynasty of the Deccan, it seems possible 

that they were originally Brahmanical Hindus of the 
Bhāradvāja gotra and therefore belonged to Northern India.* 


18.05. Mantra to ba uttered by the queen of the performer of this sacrifice: 
ambe = *mbike= 'mbālike na mà nyatt kas —cana, fatasty — airakal — subhadrikam 
kāmpila-vāsinīm.  Mahidhara's commentary: mad =agamane = $co— 'nyam = ddāņa 
sayisyata = iti maya gamyate. Alter pronouncing another manfra. the queen sits 
(according to Mabidhara, lies down) beside the sacrificial horse. Queen: fà ubhan 
caturakh padal) sumprasdraydva; Adhvaryu: searge loke prornucdtham, After the 
Adlivaryu covers the bodiea of the Queen and the horse with a sheet of cloth, the 
queen says: ers rap retodhā reto dadhātu, and then aveording to Mabidhora: 
mahisī sragam -—ep-üdsva šišnam = ākr$ya sca-yonan sthāpayati. See Satapatha- 
Bràh mana, XIII, iv, 2, and above. 

1 According to K. P. Juyaswal (History of India, p. 153), * The Pallevas were m 
branch of the Vákátakas." The theory however is obviously untenable, ms the 
former are known to | ave belonged to the Bhāradvājā gotra, while the latter belong, 
to the Visnuvrddha gotra. 

N 2 The Purāņie genealogy of the l'allavaa, based on the name of their gatrarcs, 
' not appear to have been imitate!. See Flect, Bomb. Gaz., I, n. p. 12, nee; 
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` Panini (IV. i. 117) seems to say that the Sungas 
belonged to the Bhāradvāja gotra. From the Purāņas we 
know that the Sungas succeeded the Mauryas on the 
throne of Magadha, and the Mālavikāgnimitra informs us 
that a secondary capital of the Sungas was at Vidišā (mod. 
Besnagar near Bhilsa in the Jubbalpure district). Is it alto- 
gether impossible that the Pallavas really were a branch of 
the Sungas of Vidišā, who gradually pushed to the south, took 
services under the Sātavāhanas and eventually carved out 
a principality in the Kāūcī region? * Whatever the value 
of this suggestion may be, the fact that the Pallavas never 
try to connect themselves with the solar and lunar dynas- 
ties, famous in Indian legends, at least seems to show that 
they belonged originally to a Brāhmaņa family of Northern 
India.) If a Brāhmaņa family rises to royal dignity, it 
cannot quite naturally look back for past glory to the Sūrya 
and Candra vamšas which were Ksatriya dynasties. They 
ean however claim connection with Bhāradvāja Drona, the 
great epic king of Northern Paūcāla, who was a Brüáhmana 
by birth, but took the profession of the Ksatriyas. Cf. 
. the case of the Sena kings of Bengal, who refer to them- 
| selves in their inscriptions as Brahma-ksatriya.) 


“The Purágic genealozy of the Rüsbtraküfas mokes ite first appearance in the 
Sādglī grant Und. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 947). The pretended historical genealogy of 
the Western Gotgas may have been concocted a little earlier, but was more probably 
devised about A. D. 950 (Ep. Ind., Vol. IIT, p. 162). The Cola Pur&pic genealogy is 
apparently first met with in the Kalingattu-Paraņi (Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX, p. 329) 
which was composed in the reign of the Eastern Calukya king Kulottubga Choladeva 
I, A.D. 1068-1112. And the Purāņic genealogy of the Eastern Gatīgas of Kaliiga- 
nagara is first presented ina record of A.D. 1118-19 (Id., Vol XVIII, p. 165). The 
Purāņie genealogy of the Pallavas ......is the earliest such pedigree that bas as yet 
come to light. And possibly the discovery of it in some ancient record set the later 
fashion which became so general." 

1 Itmay be noted that the early Gaigas clained to have belonged: to the 
Kāņvāyaņs gotra. Thos they claim connection with the famous Kāņviyaņa royal line 
that succeeded the Šuūgas. We however do not know whether the claim conl be 
an imitation, nor do we know whetber the family-name Gaga bn kanispa ao 
with tbe famous North Indian river called Gaūigā. — zi go. - a 
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But, how did the Pallavas occupy the Kāūcī region 
which was once under the Nagas? ‘This question is diff- 
cult to answer, as we know nothing definitely about the 
Pallava kings who ruled before Sivaskandavarman, or his 
father whose name is as yet unknown.' Indeed, later 
l'allava inscriptions, such as the Kasakudi plates of Nandi- 
varma-Pallavamalla (S. Ind. Ins., II, p. 342), the Velu- 
ralaiyam plates of Nandivarman III (ibid, p. 508) and 
the Vayalur pillar inscription of Rājasimha (Ep. Ind., 
XVIII, p. 150), have mentioned the names of some early 
Pallava kings otherwise unknown and have traced the 
Pallava pedigree from Lord Brahman, through his descen- 
dants, Angiras, Brhaspati, Samyu, Bharadvāja, Drona, 
A$vatthāman, Pallava and Ašoka (or Ašokavarman). There 
can be no question about the unhistoricity of this part of 
the genealogy.) It is obviously fabricated on the basis of 
the name of the gotrarsi of the Pallava family. We know 
that the Pallavas belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra which 
has the pravaras, Bhāradvāja, Angirasa and Barhaspatya. 
Pallava is evidently the eponym, while Asokavarman ‘* ean 
scarcely be considered a historical person, but appears to be a 
modification*of the ancient Maurya king Ašoka.” 

Tt must be noted that the order and form of names 
mentioned after ASokavarman in the traditional part of the 
Pallava genealogy are not unifortn in the different. inscrip- 
tions. Hultzsch therefore remarked on this part of the 
Kasakudi grant (S. Ind. Ins., II, p. 343), * It must 
rather be concluded that, at the time of Nandivarman, 
nothing was known of the predecessors of Simhavishņu 
but the names of some of them, and that the order of their 


1 According to Sewell (List, p. 17), '' Bappa," i.e., the father of zivaskanda. 
varman, was a name assumed by Jayavarman ol the Keondamud: grant. This 
theory is unterable in view of the fact that Jayavarinen belonged to the 
Brhatphaláyana gotra, but the Pullavas are known to have belonged to the Bharad āja 
golra. See my note in Journ, Andhra Hist. Res, Soc., Vill, p. 105; and above, p. 41. 
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— A gueécession and their relation to each other and to the sub- 

J sequent line of Simhavishnu, were then entirely forgotten.” 
This part of the Pallava genealogy may be compared with 
the mythical genealogy of the Calukyas about which Fleet 
says, '' For the above account (scil. Calukya genealogy 
before Pulikesin I), a certain amount of foundation may be 
derived from the fact that from the time of Pulikešin 1I 
onwards, the Western Chālukyas were constantly at war 
with the Pallavas, who were their most powerful and invete- 
rate foes, coupled with a tradition of the later Kadambas that 
the founder of the Kadamba family was a certain Trinetra 
or Trilochana. But in other respects, the account is a 
farrago of vague legends and Purànic myths of no autho- 
rity” (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii. pp. 34 1-42). (CIt is therefore diff- 
eult to believe that the traditional portion of the Pallava 
genealogy is much useful for the purpose of authentic 
history. Nevertheless it is tempting to make a few sugges- 
tions.) 

— (i) Verse 6 of the Valurpalaiyam inscription says that 
Vīrakūrca, son of Cūtapallava, obtained the insignia of 
royalty along with the hand of a Naga princess (cf. 
phanīndra-sutayā sah =āgranīd = rāja-cihnam — akhilam). We 
have seen above that the Nagas were ruling over the Kāñcī 
region before the rise of the Pallavas in that locality ; it 
is therefore not impossible that Virakürca married the 

- heiress of the last Nāga king of Malanga and thus became 
the first Pallava king of the district round Kāūcī.' Some 
very late inscriptions (of about the 11th cent ry) mention a 
king named Trilocana as the earliest illustrious ancestor of 












; 1 Many scholars think that the Cutu-Sátakarpis of Kuntala were Nágas and that 
the father-in-law of Pallava Virakürca belonged to the family of these Cuļu-Nāgas. 
Since we have tried to prove Nñgu occupation of the Kāūcī region just before the rise 

of the Pallavas, the above suggestion seems to be more plausible. Jayaswal 
(op. cit... p. 189) is inclined to identify the Naga relations of ie Pallavas with 
the Bh vas (possibly Nagas) of Central India. His argumen s however are not 
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the Pallavas. He is also called Trinetra, ‘Trinayana, 
Mukkanti-Pallava and Mukkaņti-Kāduveiti (Butterworth, 
Nellore Inscripticns, I, p. 389, II, p. 671 ; cf. Ep. 
Ind., XI, p. 349). He is described as having, like Siva, a 
third eye on the forehead and is believed by some scholars to 
have been a historical person who was the founder of the 
Telugu-Pallavas and who ruled over some part of the Telugu 
country ((An. Hep. S. Ind. Ep., 1916, p. 138; Iyenger, 
History of the Tamils, pp. 364, 384). The historicity of this 
Trilocana-Pallava is impossible in view of the facts that a 
similar Trilocana is said to have been the progenitor of the 
Kadambas in some Kadamba inscriptions of about the same 
period (Ep. Carn., VII, Sk. 236) and that all early 
Pallava records deny the possibility of the existence of any 
such early king named Trilocana-Pallava. Many scholars 
have now discarded this Trilocana as purely mythical.) 
“The name Trilocana seems to have passed from the 
Kadamba inscriptions of the west to the Pallava inscriptions 
of the east’ (Moraes, Kadamba-lula, p. 8, note). 

^ (ii) The name of the father of Vīrakūrca who was 
possibly the first king of the family was Cūta-Pallava. May 
Pallava, the name of the dynasty, have anything to do with 
the second syllable of the name of the first Pallava kings 
father? ' 


Ī Ts the name Cüta-pallava (lit. twig of the mango tree) epenymiral like the 
name Pallava? I have elsewhere suggested (Ind. Cult., IV, p. 118 ff; also. below) 
that the names Kadaba and Pallava ate possibly of totemistic Origio. Tree 
«named, like Kadan:ba, of tribes and families, many of which are totemistis, are 
quite common in India. When, on the other has, we find that a sept of the Mundas 
is culled Chirko £e, mashrocm (Hisely, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 11. 1892, 
p 103) and another is called Sewar, í e., moss (p. 108) end that a totemistic section 
of the Rautiās ju called Khariā, i.e.. blade of grass (p. 123), the possibility of 
Pallava, i.e.. twig, having originally a totemistic significance in connection with 
the | Pallnvas may not appear alto ether impossible, Riseley (p. 17) mentions 
Pallat as a kubcaste of the Goālās of Bengal. This is evidently n corruption of the 
Sanskrit word vallabha meaning '* cow-herd,'" 
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(iii) A successor of Vīrakūrca was Skandašigya who 
came into conflict with a king named Satyasena (verse 7). 
Was this Satyasena in any way connected with the 
Palakkaka Ugrasena of the Allahabad pillar inscription, who 
possibly ruled at Palakkada (sometimes a seat of Pallava 
government) in the Nellore region? 

(iv) Another successor of Vīrakūrca was Kumāravisņu 
(verse 8) who is credited with the seizure of Kāūcī (grhīta- 
kāūcīnagara). Does it mean that the Pallavas first ruled at 
Malanga, the Naga capital, which possibly lay somewhere 
to the north of Kāūcī and that Kumāravisņu was the first 
Pallava king to have his capital at Kanci? Had the Colas, 
then, become again master of their country and occupied the 
Naga territory as far as the city of Kāūcī? The mention of 
Kumāravisņu and Buddhavarman together, however, makes 
it very probable that this Kumāravigņu is to be identified 
with Kumāravisņu I of the Chendalur grant.’ 

(p) A successor of Kumüravisnu was Buddhavarman, 
who, is called submarine fire to the sea that was the Cola 
army (cola-sainy-àrnava-vüdav-ügni). Does it signify the 
continuation of the war with the Colas, which we have 
supposed to have begun in the reign of Kumāravisņu ? 


a If this ilentification be accepted, the other suggestion is improbable. Kāūcī 
| espital of the Pallsvos long before the time of Kumāravigņu I. In that 
a-kāūcīnagara would possibly mean recovering. Man from. the temporary 
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( The Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants of Sivaskanda- 
varman and the British Museum grant dated in the reign of 
king vijaya-Skandavarman are the earliest available records 
of the Pallavas. They are written in Prakrit, while the 
later epigraphs of the early Pallavas are in Sanskrit. We 
have already noticed that there is a controversy over the 
date of these records and, therefore, of the Pallava rulers 
named Sivaskandavarman and Skandavarman to whom they 
belong. Fleet thought that these kings should be placed 
after the Pallava king Visnugopa mentioned in the  Allaba- 
bad pillar inscription (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 319). Accord- 
ing to this scholar therefore the two Pallava kings reigned 
about the last quarter of the 4th century A.D. Prof. 
Durbeuil (4nc. His. Dec., p. 70), on the other hand, 





assigns Sivaskandavarman, whom he identifies with vijaya- ` = 


Skandavarman, to about A.D. 250-75, i.e., about the 
third quarter of the third century. * It is now generally 
believed that the king or kings mentioned in the Prakrit 
grants of the Pallavas ruled before the time of Visnugopa, 
ruler of Kāñcī, mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion (Krishnasastri, Ep. Ind, XV, p. 243; Jayaswal, 
History of India, p. 181). Here I am going to show that 
Sivaskandavarman probably reigned in the first quarter 
of the 4th century and that vijaya-Skandavarman of 
the British Museum grant was possibly a different king 
who seems to have reigned a little later than Sivaskanda- 
varman.) 

Ptolemy who wrote his geography about A.D. 140, 
mentions (VII, i, 863 and $82) Tiastēnes (= Castana), 
a My “paper on the date of Pallava Sivaskandavarman was first published in 


Journ. Ind. Hist., XIIT, P- 792 [f.; the question was previously discussed jo uy 
paper, Date of Sālaūkājana Devavorman, in Ind. Cult., I, p. 498 if. 
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ruler of Ozéné (Ujjayini), and Siriptolemaios (=siri-Pulu- 
māyi or °mavi), ruler of Baithána (Paithan in the Aurangabad 
district), as his contemporaries. "The Andau inscriptions, 
issued in the joint-reign of Castana and his grandson 
Rudradāman, are dated in the year 52 which must be 
referred to the Saka era and would correspond to A.D. 130 
(Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 307 ff). 
* Castana's contemporary Pulumāvi who has been identified 
with Vāsisthīputra — ári-Pulumüvi, son of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni (ibid, p. 313), must also have ruled about the 
same time. 

According to the Matsya Purāņa, which is the only 
work that gives a fuller list of the Sātavāhana kings and 
seems therefore to be more authentic as regards Sātavāhana 
chronology than the other Purāņas, the following Sātavāhana 
kings ruled after Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi (see Rapson, 
Catalogue, p. lxvii) : 








1. Sivašrī [Satakarni] .. ^ years. 
2. Sivaskanda Satakarni ... 7 years. 
3. Yajnašrī Satakarni ... 29 years.’ 
4. Vijaya ... 6 years. 
5. Caņdašrī [Satakarni] ... 10 years.” 

59 years. 
6. Puloma[vi] 4. 4 Years. 

66 years. 


1 The real name of this king is Yaiña (not Ya:haóri) Šātakarņi (see my note in 
J,R.A.S., July, 1931, p 580) He iscalied siri-Yata-Sātakaņi in inscriptions and 
coins, and siri is no doubt an honorific. The Chinna inscription is dated in bis twenty- 
seventh year (Ep. Ind., T, p. 95). ‘Che Purāņie tradition ascribing a reign- «period of 
twenty-nine years to him therefore seems to be true. 

3 The rea! name of the Purápic Capdaári appears to bave been Canda (or Condra) 
Satakarni. He is never called Candrašrī or Candraért in inacriptions and coina. 

1 The Myakadoni inscription (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 153) of Pulumávi is dated in , 
bis eighth regnal year. He therefore appears to have ruled for more than 
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The only inscription of Puloma or Pulumāvi, the last 
king of the list, has been discovered at Myakadoni in the 
Bellary district (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 153). We therefore 
cannot be definite as regards his rule over Andhradeša 
proper. But the Amaravati inscriptions of Vasisthiputra 
Pulumāvi and Sivamaka Sada (= Šivaskanda Sātakarni ?), 
the Chinna (Kistna district) inscription of Yajūa Satakarni 
and the Kodavali (Godavari district) inscription of Cada Sata 
or Sati (Candašrī or Candrašrī Satakarni) leave no doubt that 
at least the Sātavāhana kings of the list, who ruled before 
Pulumāvi of the Myakadoni grant, were rulers of the Andbra 
country (Arch. Surv. S. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 61 and 100; Ep. 
Ind., I, p. 95; XVIII, p. 316). As Vasisthiputra Pulumāvi, 
son of Gautamiputra Satakarni, is known to have ruled in 
the second quarter of the second century, it appears that 
the Andhra country was under the Sitavahana yoke at 
least up to the beginning of the tbird century A.D. 

According to Krishnasastri (Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 318) 
the second year of Cada Sati is equivalent to A.D. 210. We 
may therefore arrange approximately the chronology of the 
above kings as follows : 


l. Sīivašrī Sütakarni ... circa A.D. 160-166. 
2. Sivaskanda Satakarni .. circa A.D. 167-173. 
3.  Yajna(sri) Satakarni . Circa A.D. 174-202. 
4. Vijaya .. circa A.D. 203-208. 
5. Canda(Sri) Satakarni ... circa A.D. 209-218. 


According to the Matsya Purana, Vāsisthīputra Pulu- 
māvi ruled for twenty-eight years. He therefore seems to 
have ruled from about A.D. 132 to 159.’ This date, 


| From a different point of view, Rapson has also come to prac’ ically the 
sams conclusion. The last known date of Nabapána, the records of whose reige, 
acconling ts many scholars, are dated in the Saka era, is Saka 46=124 A.D, ; 
his reign could not have extended much beyond that date. Gautamiputra Satakeargi + 
success over Nahapáoa almost certainly tcok place in the eighteenth your of his 
reign (cf. Nasik Ins.; Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 71; Karle Ins.; ibrd, VII, p. 64). Tho 
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| — approximate, corroborates the fact that Vasisthiputra 

2 éri-Pulumavi was a contemporary of the Greek geographer 

—— Ptolemy who wrote his book about 140 A.D., andof the Saka 
ruler Castana who is known to have reigned in A.D. 130. 

4/The Iksvakus who succeeded the Sātavāhanas in the rule 

of the Kistna-Guntur region (i.e., the Andhra country)" must 

therefore have risen to prominence not before the time of 

= Canda (Sri) Satakarni. The sovereignty of the Iksvakus over 

Andhradeśa thus appears to have begun from about the 

end of the first quarter of the third century A.D. Vāsistbī- 

putra Cāmtamūla I, the first known Iksvàku king, should be 

placed after the time of Canda(sri). He could not have been 

a feudatory of the Sātavābanas,as he is said to be a performer 

of the ASvamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices. We have already 

seen that according to the Satapatha-Brühmana (V, 1. 1. 13),* 

the performance of the Vājapeya bestows on the performer a 

superior kind of kingship called sāmrājya, while Kieth has 

rightly pointed out that the Asvamedha ‘“‘is an old and 

famous rite, which kings alone can bring to increase their 

realms '' (Rel. Phil. Ved. Upanis., p. 343). It is perfectly 

clear from statements contained in the Baudhayana-Srauta- 

sütra (XV, 1), A pastamba-Srautasütra (XX,1, 1, quoted in 


eighteenth year of Gautamiputra is therefore A.D. 124 or 124 +x. Gautamiputra 
Satakarpi (bus seems to bave ascended the throne in A.D. 106 or 106 +x. The latest 
inscriptional date of this king is year 24, which would correspond to A.D, 130 or 
130- x. His son Vásisthiputra  Palumávi appears to have lost much of his 
territories tothe Saka rater Rudradiman before Pulumavi's 19th regnal year and 
before Saka 52 (A.D. 150), which is the Hate of Rudradáman's Junagadh inscription. 
According to Rapson therefore the accession of Vásisthiputra Pulumāvi took place in 
about A.D. (150—19=) 131. See Rapson, op. cit., pp. xxvii, xxx, xxxvi-viii. 
The chronology we have proposed here would place Vāsigtbīputra Pulumüvi approxi- 
mately in A.D. 132-169 and Gautamiputra Satakarpi, who seems lo have ruled for 
about 24 years, in A.D, 107-131. 

! The Iksváku records have been discovered at Jaggayyapeta in the Nandigram- 
taluka of the Kistna district (Ind. Ant., XI, p. 257) an! at Nagarjunikonda in the 
Palnad taluka of the Guntur district (Ep. Ind., XX, p. L ff. ; XXI, p. 61 ff ). 

2 Of. rājā vai ràjasüyen =egļvā bhavatt, samrā]+= vàjapeyen = ücaram M rajyam 
BS. param samrajyom kámayeta cai raja samråd = bhavitum, ete. | 
— — 
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Sabdakalpadruma- Parisista, s. v.) and the Taittiriya-Brahmana 
(III, viii, 9, 4; V, iv, 12, 3) that a feudatory ruler could 
never perform the Asávamedha sacrifice. The Horse-sacrifice 
celebrated by Cāmtamūla I, therefore, appears to suggest his 
success against his Sātavāhana overlords. 

We do not know for how many years the Iksvaku king 
Vāsisthīputra Cāmtamūla I ruled over the Andhra country. 
It is however known from the Jaggayyapeta records that 
his son, Virapurisadata, reigned at least up to his twentieth 
year, while according to the Kottampalugu record, Ehuvula 
Cāmtamūla II, successor of Virapurisadata and the last 
known king of the dynasty, ruled at least up to his eleventh 
year. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that these three 
Iksvāku kings together ruled for about more than half a cen- 
tury. The end of the reign of Cāmtamūla II thus appears to 
have fallen in the fourth quarter of the third century A.D. 

( According to the evidence of the Mayidavolu grant, dated 
in the reign of Sivaskandavarman's father, Andbrapatha 
(i.e., the Andhra country) with its headquarters at Dhamna- 
kada (Dhānyakataka) passed from the Iksvakus to the 
possession of the Pallavas. Pallava Sivaskandavarman, who 
was like Cāmtamūla I a performer of the great Vajapeya 
and Asvamedha sacrifices,” was preceded in the suzerainty 
of Andhrapatha at least by his father who must have 
ruled the “country after Ehuvula Cāmtamūla II. Sivaska- 
ndavarman therefore can hardly be placed earlier than 
A.D. 300. His title [Dbarma-] Mahārājādhtrāja, which, in 
North India, the Guptas imitated from the Kusāņas at the 
beginning of the fourth century also points to this direction. 
This view, moreover, can be confirmed by an altogether 
different line of argument, 

1 See Kieth, Black Yajus, pp. erxii-iv: sod my notes in — Ind. Cult, T. p Att, 
II, p. 789, III, p. 376, IV, p. 272. See moreover the Appendix where in the whol 
question has been discussed. 


2 The Aóvamedha performed by Sivaskandavarman seems to suggest Bie success 
against the [kgvakus and other neighbouring powers. 
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` There is some linguistic difference between the grants 
of Sivaskandavarman and the records of the Iksvaku kings. 
Like the Sātavāhana grants and other early Prakrit inscrip- 
tions, the Iksvāku records (excepting a record of the last known 
King ; Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 62) express compound-consonants 
by single letters. The Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants 
Of Sivaskandavarman, on the other hand, express them, in 
many cases, by two letters. "Though the grants of Siva- 
skandavarman are in Prakrit, the legend on the seals of 
both the grants are written in Sanskrit. The Hirahadagalli 
grant, moreover, ends in a mangala which is also written 
in Sanskrit. (This linguistic difference between the 
epigraphs of the known Iksvaku kings and those of Siva- 
skandavarman (one of whose grants is dated in the reign 
of his father) clearly points to the fact tbat there was an 
interval between the reign of the former and that of the 
| latter." Consequently,  Sivaskandavarman could not have 
ruled much earlier than the beginning of the fourth century 

A.D. He cannot however be placed later than Kāūceyaka 
Visnugopa who came into conflict with Samudragupta about 

the middle of that century. We have shown that Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ruled earlier than Sālankāyana Deva- 
varman who was a predecessor of Salankayana Hastivarman, 

the Vaingeyaka contemporary of Samudragupta (see above, 

Ind. Cult., I, p. 493 ff.; also Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 212 

and Journ. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 37). He therefore appears 

to have reigned about the first quarter of the fourth century. 

We have already shown that the word vijaya, in names 

like vijaya-Skandavarman, is not an integral part of 

the name, but is a simple honorific.! The name of the 
Pallava king mentioned in the British Museum grant there- 

fore is Skandavarman. Some scholars think that the word 

éiva in the name of Siva-skandavarman, is also an honorific 


E à 1 Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 208; also above. 
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like vijaya in the other names and that the Pallava prince 
$iva-Skandavarman of the Mayidavolu and Hirahādagalli 
grants is identical with king vijaya-Skandavarman of the 
British Museum grant. The absence of any king named 
Sivaskandavarman and the existence of many Skandavarmans 
in the traditional list of early Pallava kings, and also the 
use of the word Siva, in the Kadamba inscriptions, as an 
honorific in names like vijaya-siva-Mandhatrvarman, vijaya- 
fiva-Mrgesavarman and vijaya-siva-Krsnavarman (II), may 
be taken as proofs in support of this theory. It must 
however be noticed that there is not even a single instance 
where the word Siva is singly used as an honorific. It may 
be argued that giva in the names of Sivaskandanagasri of 
the Banavasi inscription (Liiders, List, No. 1124) and 
Sivaskandavarman of the Malavalli inscription (ibid, No. 
1196) is only an honorific compounded with the names. 
These persons belonged to royal families. But Siva- 
skandagupta is the name of an ordinary person in 
the Karle inscription No. 19 (ibid, No. 1105) and Sivas- 
kandila (Sivaskandanāga?) is that of an ordinary officer in 
a Nasik inscription of Pulumāvi (ibid, No. 1124). Since 
honorifics are not known to have been used by ordinary 
persons, it is clear that Sivaskandavarman was certainly 
not an improper name in ancient India. The name of 
Sivaskanda Satakarni in the Purinic list of the Andhra 
(Sātavāhana) kings, where no other king's name is mentioned 
with an honorific, is also in support of this suggestion. 
The name of the Brabmana Bhavaskandatrata in the 
Chendalur grant is also to be noticed in this connection. 
Since the traditional list of early Pallava kings is of very 
doubtful authority, we can hardly make out anything from 
the non-mention of Sivaskandavarman in it. The identi- 
fication of Sivaskandavarman of the Mayidavolu and 
Hirahadagalli grants with Skandavarman of the British 
Museum grant is therefore extremely doubtful. 
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SUCCEBSORS OF THE SĀTAVĀHANAS 


As the British Museum grant is also written in Prakrit 


a linguistic consideration may be useful in ascertaining its 


date. This grant expresses  double-consonants, in all 
cases, by more than one letter, and generally follows the 
spelling accepted in literary Prakrit. It has moreover the 
usual imprecatory verses in Sanskrit. ‘There can therefore 
be hardly any doubt that the British Museum grant is 
ater than the grants of Sivaskandavarman. | Skandavarman 
seems to have been a successor of Sivaskandavarman.) 

Such linguistic considerations have led us to believe 
that the Pallava kings of the Prakrit records, Sālankāyana 
Devavarman of the Ellore grant, Kadamba Mayürasarman 
of the Chandravalli inscription (Mys. Arc. Surv., A. R., 
1929, p. 50), the Kadamba king of the Malavalli record 
(Ep. Carn., VII, Sk., No. 264), Vinhukadda Sātakarņi of 
another Malavalli record (ibid, No. 263)' and Brhatphala- 
yana Jayavarman of the Kondamudi grant? may all be 
placed roughly between about the beginning and the 
middle of the fourth century. 


! Linguistic consideration seems to suggest that tbe Banavasi inscription (Ind, 
Ant., XIV, p. 381) belonged to an earlier Vinunkada Šātakarņi, 

2 he difference in palaeography between the Kondamudi plates and the seal 
attached to them may be taken to suggest that Jayavarman ruled a little earlier than 
the time suggested by the linguistic standard of the Kondamudi grant. But as has 
already been noticed, the legend on the seal which is in Sanskrit cannot be much 


earlier than 300 A.D. 
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IV 


EARLY PALLAVA GENEALOGY FROM INSCRIPTIONS OF 
THE NELLORE-GUNTUR REGION 


Some Sanskrit records of the Early Pallavas have been 
found in the Nellore and Guntur districts, which at one 
time formed the Northern part of the kingdom of Kàfci. 
The Pallava genealogy constructed from these records cannot 
be quite easily and satisfactorily assimilated into the 
traditional list of early Pallava kings found in later records. 


"The Pallava kings mentioned in these northern inscriptions, 


moreover, can scarcely be identified without difficulty 
with the Pallava princes mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the rulers of Kāūcī. Whether they ruled over Kāūcī proper 
is also not definitely known. It is therefore convenient to 
discuss the Early Pallavas of the northern records separately. 

The Omgodu grant, No. 1 (Ep. Ind., XV, p. 246), issued 
from the sthüna or city of Tambrāpa in the 33rd year of 
king Skandavarman, furnishes us with the following list of 


kings : 


ç 
Ha = 
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Maharaja Kumiaravisnu; his son 
Maharaja Skandavarman (I); his son 
Vīravarman; his son 

Maharaja šrī-vijaya-Skandavarman (II). 


> go no H 


Next we come to the Uruvupalli grant (Ind. Ant., V, p. 
50) of prince Visnugopavarman, issued from the sthdna of 
Palakkada, in the 11th year of Maharaja Simbavarman. 
Here we get the following names: 


1. Maharaja Skandavarman (I); his son 
2. Maharaja Viravarman; his son 

3. Maharaja Skandavarman (II) ; his son 
4. Yuvamahārāja Visnugopavarman. 
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i There can be no doubt that prince Visnugopavarman, 
issuer of the Uruvupalli grant, was the son of king Skanda- 
 varman II who issued the Omgodu grant No. 1. There is 
however difference of opinion as regards the identification of 
king Simhavarman in whose reign the grant of the prince 
was issued. According to Fleet, Mahārāja Simhavarman 
was possibly an elder brother of the Yuvamahārāja Visnu- 
gopa. According to Hultzsch however king Simhavarman 
of the Uruvupalli grant is the safe as Visņugopa's son 
Simbavarman who issued the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira and 
Mangalur grants. ‘‘ The term Yuvardja or Yuvamahārāja 
which is prefixed to Vishnugopa not only in bis Uruvupalli 
grant, but in the two grants of his son Simhavarman, sug- 
gests that he never ascended the throne, but that the succes- 
sion passed from his father Skandavarman II to his son 
Simbavarman. The reason of this need not have been pre- 
mature death. If it is assumed that Vishnugopa declined to 
take up the reins of government or was prevented from 
doing so by some other reason unknown he may well have 
been alive during the reign of his son Simhavarman, to whose 
eleventh year I would assign—ldghavat as an Indian philo- 
sopher will say—the Uruvupalli grant '' (Ep. Ind., VIII, 
pp. 160-61). 


Three inscriptions of Visnugopa's son Simhavarman have 
as yet been discovered. They are the Omgodu (No. 2) grant 
issued in his fourth year from a vijaya-skandhāvāra (Ep. 
Ind., XV, 246), the Pikira grant issued in his fifth year 
from the vijaya-skandhāvāra of Memāūtura-vāsaka (ibid, 
VIII, p. 159 ff.) and the Mangalur grant issued in bis 
eighth year from Dasanapura (Ind. Ant., V,p. 154). They 
give us the following genealogical list : 


1. Maharaja Viravarman; his son 
2, Maharaja Skandavarman (II); his son 
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3. Yuvamahārāja Visnugopa; his son . 
4. Dharma-mabārāja * Simhavarman. 


Next we come to the fragmentary Darsi record (Ep. Ind., 

I, p. 397). The only information we get from this i — 
tion is that it was issued from the adhisthāna (city or capital) 
of Dasanapura by the great-grandson of a Pallava king named 
Virakorcavarman. The form virakorca (cf. Vīrakūrcavarman 
of later grants) shows considerable Prakrit influence which 
proves that the grant belongs to the period immediately 
following the age of the Prakrit grants. We have already 
noticed that the Prakrit records of the Pallavas are not 
written in the early inscriptional Prakrit and that they have 
in them passages and verses couched in Sanskrit. It must 
also be noticed that the Omgodu grant (No. 1) of king 
Skandavarman II is dated in his 33rd regnal year, on the 
18th tithi of the third fortnight of Hemanta. This is an old 
form of dating used in almost all Prakrit inscriptions. Like 
the Darsi grant, therefore, the Omgodu grant (No. 1) also 
seems to have belonged to the same period, t. e., the early 
Sanskrit period. Sanskrit grants showing considerable 
Prakrit influence appear to me not much later than the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. They may be roughly 
placed between the middle of the fourth and the ginning 
of the fifth century.” 


1 Other South Indian kings (e.g., the Kadamba kings Mrgesavarman and Rayi 
varman) also used the title Dbarmamabhárája. According to Fleet (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, 
p. 288, note 5), the title meana "a Maharaja by, or in respect of, religion," and may 
be rendered by '' a pious or riteova Mahārāja '' ; but what it actually denotes is ''a 
Mahārāja who, at the particular time of the record, was engaged in an act of religion 
(dharma)." Some kings are called Dhurmamahārājādhirāja; «f. Pallava Sivaskan- 
davarman;the Kadamba king of the Malavalli record; Ganga Nītimārga-Kotguņi- 
verma-Permanadi and his successors (op. cit., p. 303, note 3). The epithet Dharma- 
mahāraja, as Prof. Raychaudhuri suggests to me, seems to have been connected with 
the peculiar boast of these kings to be kaliyuga-dos-deasanna-dharm-oddharana-mitye- 
sannaddha, 

3 For dates expressed in the old ‘fashion in the Visnukundin records, see aboce | 
and for the two Kadamba grants, soe below. 
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. It is possible that the great-grandson of Virakocavarman, 
who issued the Darsi grant, was a predecessor of king 
Skandavarman II. Consequently, Virakocavarman, 
great-grandfather of the issuer of the Darsi grant, was 
probably a predecessor of Kumāravigņu, great-grandfather of 
the issuer of the Omgodu grant (No. 1). 

We have now to consider the seventh and last of the 
Sanskrit grants so far discovered in the Nellore-Guntur 
region. It is the Narasaraopet record (commonly called the 
Chura grant), issued from the camp at Palotkata(= Palakkada) | 
during the reign of vijaya-Visnugopavarman (II), son of 
Simhavarman, grandson of Maharaja Visnugopavarman (I) 
and great-grandson of Kandavarman (t.e., Skandavarman). 
See An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1914, pp. 10 and 82. The grant 
is not dated; its language is Sanskrit and the alphabet used 
is Telugu.) It registers the king s grant of the village of 
Cura in the Karmarāstra to a Brihmana named Casamišar- 
man who belonged to the Kasyapa gotra and was an inhabi- 
tant of Kundur.' 

The fact that the first three names of the Narasaraopet 
list, viz., (1) Kandavarman (i.e., Skandavarman), (2) Visnu- 
gopavarman (I) and (3) Simbavarman, are found exactly 
in the same order in the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira and 
Mangalur grants of Simhavarman makes it almost certain 
that Visnugopavarman II of the Narasaraopet grant was a son 
and successor of the issuer of the above three grants. Two 
points however have been advanced (ibid, 82) against the 
possibility of this identification. — First, it has been said 
that the characters in which the Narasaraopet record is en- 
graved are comparatively more modern than those used in the 

grants of Simhavarman. Secondly, it is argued that in the 
Uruvupalli, Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira and Mangalur grants, 


1 ‘he same asthe native village of Siva&arman, recipient of the Polamuru grant 
of Vigņukuņdin Mádhavavarman 1; see Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p.959, and above. 
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the son of Skandavarman and father of Simhavarmān has 
been mentioned as a Yuvarāja or Yuvamahārāja, while in the 
Narasaraopet grant Visnugopavarman I is called a Mahārāja. 
It has therefore been observed that Visnugopavarman II of 
the Narasaraopet grant '' must be a later king and very 
probably one of the missing group immediately preceding 
the line of Simhavarman and Simhavisbņu whose] history 
is pretty certain’’ (loc. cit.). The grant has been assigned 
to the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 

In connection with the first point however we should 
notice the fact that the characters used in the Omgodu 
grant (No. 2) of Simhavarman, son of Visnugopavarman (1), 
are remarkably similar to those of the Narasaraopet grant 
of Visnugopavarman II. Krishnasastri therefore thought 
that the Omgodu grant (No. 2) * must have been a copy of 
a grant of the 5th-6th century A.D., put into writing in 
the seventh century, though no direct evidence, external 
or internal, is to be found on this point from the wording 
of the grant itself. 'The numerous mistakes made by the 
engraver may possibly point to this conclusion" (Ep. Ind., 
XV, p. 252). If the Omgodu grant (No. 2) is believed to 
have been an early record copied about the beginning of the 
7th century A.D., what is the objection if we think that the 
Narasaraopet grant was also an early inscription likewise 
copied about the same time? 

As for the second point, it may be said that the epithet 
Mahārāja applied to Visnugopavarman I in the Narasaraopet 
grant, which should properly be Yuvamahārāja, may be a 
mistake due to the engraver's inattention. The possibility 
of such a mistake becomes greater, if we believe that the 
Narasaraopet record is an early grant copied years after like 
the Omgodu grant No. 2, about the beginning of tlie 
7th century A.D. 

From the seven Sanskrit copper-plate grants, therefore, 
the following genealogical list of the early Pallava kings may 
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1. Maharaja Vīrakorcavarman (Darsi grant); his 
successor ( ?) 


2. Maharaja Kumāravisņu; his son 

3. Maharaja Skandavarman (D); his son 

4. Maharaja Viravarman; his son 

5. Mahārāja Skandavarman (II); issued the Omgodu 


grant No. 1 in his 33rd year; his son 





5a. Maharaja Simbavarman (I ?); he is according to 
Fleet the Pallava king referred to in the Uruvupalli grant; 
his existence however 1s doubtful; 


5s. Yuvamahārāja Visnugopavarman (I); issued the 
Uruvupalli grant; did not rule as Mahārāja; seems to have 
been wrongly called Mahārāja in the Narasaraopet grant; his 
son 


6. Maharaja Simhavarman (II? ); issued the Omgodu 
No. 2, Pikira and Mangalur grants respectively in his 4th, 
5th and 8th years; his son 


7. Maharaja Visnugopavarman (II); issued the Nara- 
saraopet grant. 





V 


1 CGENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY 
PALLAVAS OF KANcI 


( We do not know whether the Pallava kings discussed 
in the last section ruled over the whole of the kingdom of 
Kāūcī. It is however probable that some one of the princes 
of the Pallava house of Kāūcī, who was originally made a 
viceroy of the northern part of the Pallava kingdom by the 
king of Kāūcī, carved out a separate principality in that part 
independent of his overlord. If this suggestion is to be 
believed, the kings of the main line of the Pallavas appear 
to have been ruling at Kāūcī side by side with the branch 
line that was ruling in the Northern part of the old Kāūcī 
kingdom.» Here we shall try to see what we know about 
the history of Kālūcī after the time of the Pallava kings of 
the Prakrit grants. 

We have seen that Kāūcī was under a Pallava king 
about the fourth quarter of the third century A.D. That 
king was succeeded by his son Sivaskandavarman who 
ruled about the first quarter of the fourth century A. D. 
He may have been succeeded by a king named Skandavarman. 
In the British Museum grant of the time of Skandavarman, 
there is mention of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Buddhavarman 
and of the Yuvamaharaja’s son whose name has been 
doubtfully read as Buddhyankura.: It is not known whether 
this king ruled at Kaūcī and whether the crown-prince 
Buddhavarman and his son ever ascended the- throne. 

‘In an attempt to fix the date of the Early Pallava kings 
of Kaūcī, we are fortunate to have at least three points 
whereon we can stand with confidence. ; 
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"(i) The first of these points is supplied by the Jain 
work, Lokavibhāga (Mys. Arch. Surv., A.R., 1909 & 1910), 
where the precise date of the completion of the work is 
given as the 22nd year of Simhavarman, lord of the 
Pallavas, and as 80 beyond 300 years of the Saka era. The 
22nd year of a Pallava king named Simhavarman therefore 
comes to be equivalent to Saka 380, i.e., A.D. 458. Accord- 
ing to S. Jha the date given in the Lokavibhaga corres- 
ponds to the Ist of March, 458; but according to Fleet to 
the 95th August, 458. Any way, the 22nd year of the Pallava 
king Simhavarman corresponds to A.D. 458. He therefore 
began to reign in (458 — 21 —) A.D. 436-37 ( Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 334). 

(ii) The second point of importance is furnished by the 
Penukonda plates of the Ganga king Mādhava (ibid, p. 331 
ff.) which, according to Fleet, are to be assigned, on 
palaeographical grounds, to about A.D. 475. It may be 
noticed here that the characters of this epigraph are remark- 

f ably similar to that of the epigraphs of the Sālankāyana 
king Nandivarman II (e.g., the  Peddavegi grant; 
Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., I, p. 92ff) whom 
I have placed about the middle of the fifth century 
A.D. (above, p. 73; Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, 208ff.).) The 
Penukonda grant was issued by the Ganga king Madhava- 
Simhavarman, son of Ayyavarman, grandson of Madhava 
and great-grandson of Konkanivarman. But, the greatest 
point of historical importance in this inscription is that it 
tells us of Mādhava-Simhavarman being installed on the 
throne by the Pallava king Skandavarman and his father 
Ayyavarman being installed by the Pallava king Simbavar- 
man. We have seen that Fleet ascribes the Penukonda 
plates to circa 475 A.D. It is therefore almost certain that 
the Pallava king Simhavarman who installed Āyyavarman, 
father of the Ganga king Mádhava-Simhavarman of the 
| Penukonda plates, is identical with the Pallava king Sim- 
ow | | ex VE 
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havarman who, according to the Lokaribhāga, began to rufe 
in A.D. 436-37. 

(itt) The third point of importance is supplied by the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, which refers 
to the Gupta king’s eonflict with a certain Kāūceyaka 
Visnugopa. This '' Visnugopa of Kafici’’ has been taken 
by all scholars to have belonged to the family of the Palla- 
vas. Samudragupta is believed to have reigned from circa 
330 to 375 A.D.\ This dating appears possible from the 
facts that his father Candragupta I began to rule in 
A.D. 320 ' and that the earliest date of his son Candragupta 
II, according to the Mathura inscription (Ep. Ind., XXI, 
p. 1 ff.), is (Gupta 614-320 =) 381 A.D.( Since it is proved 
from the Prakrit records that the Pallavas were master 
of the kingdom of Kāūcī during the first half of 
the fourth century A.D., it is almost certain that 
Kūūceyaka Visnugopa of the Allahabad pillar inscription 
was a Pallava king who ruled in the middle of that century 
which is the time of Samudragupta's South Indian cam- 
paign.) 

Let us now see whether these three Pallava kings— 
Simhavarman, Skandavarman and Visnugopa, whose date 
is fairly correct—can be found in the epigraphs of the 
Pallavas themselves. The evidence of the  Penukonda 
plates recording the installation of two consecutive Ganga 
kings—Āyyavarman, and his son Mādhava-Simhavarman 
who seems to have been named after his father's overlord— 
by the Pallava kings, Simhavarman and Skandavarman, 
renders it most likely that the Pallava king Simhavarman 
was the father and immediate predecessor of Skandavarman. 
It is very interesting in this connection to note that the 
Udayendiram grant (No 1) of Nandivarman (Ep. Ind., III, 
p. 142) issued from Kāūcīpura, is the only known Pallava 


1 Smith, E, Hist, Ind., 4th ed., p, 296: abore, p. 89 n. 
23 








record, where in we find a Pallava king named Singhavarman 
(Simhavarman) succeeded by his son Skandavarman. The 
genealogy given in this record is: 


1. Skandavarman (I) ; his son 
2. Singhavarman ; his son 

3. Skandavarman (II) ; his son 
4. Nandivarman. 


These four kings are mentioned exactly in the same 
order in the Vayalur grant of Rājasimha (ibid, XVIII, 
p. 150 ; see Nos. 41-44), though the relation of one with the 
others is not specified there.) "We are therefore inclined to 
identify the Pallava king Simhavarman of the Zokavibhaga 
and the Penukonda plates and Skandavarman of the latter, 
with respectively the second and the third king of the 
above list. 

Beside the Udayendiram grant, there is another 
Sanskrit grant belonging to the early Pallava rulers of 
Kāūcī. This is the Chendalur grant of Kumāravisņu II 
(ibid, VIII, p. 233ff.) issued from Kāūcīpura in the king's 
second regnal year. The grant supplies us with the follow- 
ing line of kings: 


Mahārāja Skandavarman ; his son 
Maharaja Kumāravisņu (I) ; his son 
Mahārāja Buddhavarman ; his son 
Mahārāja Kumāravigņu (IT) ; 2nd year. 


According to Hultzsch (ibid, p. 334), ““ J alphabet 
of the Chendalur plates is more archaic than those of the 
Küram and Kasakudi plates, but resembles those of the 
Pikira, Mangalūr and Uruvupalli grants, from which it 
differs chiefly in the omission of horizontal strokes at the 
of letters.) But a point which stamp it as more mo 
is the fact that r, k, and subscribed u consist of two ver- 


. tical lines of nearly equal length, while in the Pikira, 
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J. Mangalür and Uruvupalli grants the left line is still con- 
siderably shorter./ Hence we may conclude that the four 
Pallava kings of the Chendalur plates ruled in the interval 
between Simhavarman ( of the Omgodu No. 2, Pikira 
and Mangalur grants) and Simbavishnu (father of 
Mahendravarman I, acc. circa 600 A.D.). 

We have already seen that Simhavarman, the second 
of the four kings mentioned in the Udayendiram grant, 
ruled from A.D. 436-37 to not earlier than A.D. 458. Thus 
his father Skandavarman I appears to have ruled at Kāūcī 
about the first quarter of the fifth century, and his grand- 
son Nandivarman seems to have ended his rule about the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D. The accession of 
Mahendravarman I to the throne of Kāūcī is supposed to 
have taken place about the end of the same century, owing 
to his being an older contemporary of the Western Calukya 
king Pulakešin II (A.D. 609-642). Mahendravarman I 
was preceded by his father Simhavisņu and grandfather 
Simhavarinan (see verses 10-11 of the Velurpalatyam 
grant ; S. Ind. Ins., Vol. II, p. 363). Between Nandivarman, 
the issuer of the Udayendiram grant, wbo seems to have . 
ruled up to the beginning of the sixth century and Simha- 
varman, grandfather of Mahendravarman I, the Vayalur 
record places three kings named (1) Simbhavarman, (2) 
Simhavarman and (3) Visnugopa. The Vayalur grant 
thus places five kings between Nandivarman and Mahendra- 
varman I, i.e. in the sixth century A.D. roughly. Since 
the rule of five kings covering about a century does not 
appear impossible, since the existence of four earlier kings 
(Nos. 41-44 of the Vayalur list) has been proved by the 
Udayendiram grant and since it is possible that the 
sre ater Pallavas of thy line of Mahendravarman I did not 

‘get even their immediate predecessors, the three kings 
(Nos. 45-47) placed by the Vayalur record between Namdi- 
varman and  Mahendravarman's grandfather may be 
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hrstorical persons, though we have as yet no corroborative 
proof of their existence. We therefore think that the four 
kings of Kāūcī mentioned in the Chendalur grant ruled 
before the kings of the Udayendiram grant. The kings 
of the Chendalur record however appear to have ruled after 
Vigņugopa who came into conflict with Samudragupta in the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. We have already sen 
that, in the first half of the fourth century, Kàüci was 
occupied by the Pallava kings who issued the Prakrit 
charters. 


There are references to some Pallava rulers in the 


Inscriptions of the Kadambas. An epigraph of the 


Kadamba king Ravivarman (Ind. Ant., VI, p. 29) mentions 
Candadanda, the lord of Kāūcī, who was defeated by the 
Kadamba monarch.) Candadanda' is evidently not the 
name but a biruda of the Pallava ruler of Kāñcī who fought 
with Ravivarman. He cannot be satisfactorily identified 
with any king of the traditional list of early Pallava 
kings. ( His contemporary, the Kadamba king Ravivarman 
appears to have ruled about the end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the sixth century (500-537 A.D. according 
to Dubreuil, op. cit., p. 95). The Anaji inscription (Ep. 
Carn., XI, p. 142) mentions a Pallava king whose 
name has been read as Naņakkāsa and who was possibly 
a contemporary of the Kadamba king Krsnavarman I 
who ruled about the middle of the fifth century. But the 
reading of the name Naņakkūsa is doubtful." Another 
Pallava king named Sàntivara| varman, i.e., Santivarman] has 
been mentioned in the Hebbata plates (Mys. Arch. Surv., 
A.R., 1925, p. 98) of the Kadamba king Visnuvarman. 
This Pallava king is supposed by some (see infra) to be also 


1 Cf. Ugradanda, a biruda of Pallava Parameávarivarman T, c. 655.80 A.D. 

2 In Journ. Ind. Hist, XIII, p. £2. note, it bas been suggested that the reading of 
the passage would Le sra-de£a-ksayena nigkāsita. If this reading is to be accepted, tho 
name of the Pallava king referred to in the Anaji inscription is not as yet known, 
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mentioned in the Birur plates (Ep. Carn., VI, p. 91). But 
he cannot be satisfactorily identified with any of the Pallava 
kings known from the traditional list. (It must also be 
noticed that excepting Candadanda none of these kings is 
expressly said to have ruled at Kànci./ 


We thus come to know of the following early Pallava 
kings who appear to have ruled at Kāūcī before the rise of 
the Greater Pallavas of Mahendravarman's line : 


1. Father of Sivaskandavarman; about the end of the 
third century A.D., his son. 


2. Sivaskandavarman; about the beginning of the 
fourth century; issued the  Prakrit grants discovered at 
Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli. 


3. Skandavarman; the British Museum grant was 
issued in his reign ; he is not definitely known to have ruled 
at Kāūcī ; be may have been an early member of the branch 
line of the Nellore-Guntur region. 


— 





4. Visnugopa; came into conflict with Samudragupta 
(circa 330-375 A.D.) about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. 





5. Skandavarman; his son 
6. Kumāravisņu I ;' his son 


1 May this Kumāruvigņu T be identical with Kumāravigņu, great-grandfather of 
the issuer of the Omgodu grant No. 1? The first difficulty in this identification is that 
Kumāravigņu of the Omgodu (No 1) grant bas heen called a performer of the 
Aávamedha sacrifice, while the Chendalur grant does not credit Kumárasisgu I 
with any such distinction. It is also striking that only in the grants of the descendants 
of Kur üravisgu of the Omgodu (No. 1) prant the Pallava family is called '* purified by 
the Afvamedba.'"” The above tentative identification is therefore extremely doubtful. 
Another difienliy is that while according to the Chendalur «rant Kumāravisnu I was 
succeeded by hia son Buddhavarman and grandson Kumáravispgu IT, according to the 
Omgodu grant (No, 1) Kumüraviegu was succeeded by his son Skandavarman T, 
grandson Vītavarman and great-grandson Skandavarman TI, But in this connection we 
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cU Buddhavarman ; his son 


8. Kumaravisnu II; issued the Chendalur grant. 





9. Skandavarman (I) ; his son 


10. Simhavarman; he ascended the throne in AL. 
436-37 and ruled at least up to A.D. 458 ; his son 


11. Skandayarman (II); his son 


12. Nandivarman ; issued the Udayendiram grant. 


18. Candadanda, who came into conflict with the 
Kadamba king Ravivarman about the first quarter of the sixth 
century. Candadanda may have been the biruda of No. 12 
or possibly of one of his three successors mentioned in the 
Vayalur grant (Nos. 45-47). 


-— - 


14. Simhavarman ; ! his son “ 
15. Simbavisnu; his son 


16. Mahendravarman I ; ascended the throneabout A.D. 
600. 


may notice that the Vayalur record places n Skandavarman between Buddhavarman 
and Kumārvigņu II and it may be coniectured that this Skandavarman was a son of 
Kumáravisgu I, who was made m= vicerory of the northern port of the Pallava 
kingdom and eventually carved out a principality there, Tn the Omyodu grant No. 1: 
Skandavarman T, son of Kurāravigņu, has been called sra-rīry ādhigutā-rājņa, which 
epithet may support the above suggestion, s 

A It is doubtful whether — Jp — of “Maendravarcaan I, ruled. 
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VI 
SIVASKANDAVARMAN AND SKANDAVARMAN 


The earliest known Pallava king is Sivaskandavarman 
who issued the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants. In 
the latter grant Sivaskandavarman refers to bis father as 
Mahīrāja'-bappasāmi. Bühler (Ep. Ind., I, p. 8, note 15) 
and following him many other scholars think that Bappa is 
probably the name of Sivaskandavarman’s father ; and in 
this connection Fieet's article in Ind. Ant., XV, p. 272. is 
referred to. Bappa of course may signify a personal name as 
we find this name in the list of recipients of the gift recorded 
in the Hirahadagalli grant itself. We must however 
remember that in many early copper-plate grants including 
some belonging to the Pallavas, the kings called themselves 
bappabhattāraka-pāda-bhakta, ‘‘devoted to the feet of the lord, 
the father.” The word bappa there means ''fatber'' and 
cannot be a personal name, as thefathers of those kings are 
definitely known to have borne names having no connection 
with the word bappa. It must also be noted that the tradi- 
tional lists of early Pallava kings do not mention any name 


! In connection with tha title Muhūrāja of Sivaskandavarman's father, it should 
be noticed that Sivaskandavarman himself is called yuramahārāja in the Mayidavolu 
grant. He assumed however the more digaified title Dharms-Mahārājādlirāja when 
he became king. At the present state of our knowledge, it is not possible to determine 
what relations Stvaskandavarman had with Northers Tadia and how this North 
Indian title was adopted by him. The cele^ration of the Ašvamedba possibly sugueata 
that Sivaskundavarman added new territories to the kingdom that was left by bis 
father. | 

5? (Cf. Boppa, the name of the progenitor of the  Guhilota of Mewar, 
and also the names Bappaéarman in the Biror grant of Kadamba Vignuvarman 
(Ep. Carn., VI, p. 91) and Bappasvāmin ia the Nidhanpur grant ¿f HBhāskaravarmug 
(Kāmarūpadāsanārati, p. 21). 
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even slightly resembling Bappa. Bappa therefore cannot be 
taken as the name of Sivaskandavarman’s father without 
further evidence. 

At the time of Sivaskandavarman the Pallava kingdom 
of Kafici certainly included the Andhra country in the north 
and the Bellary district in the north-west. From the Penu- 
konda plates of the Ganga king Madhava we know that about 


the middle of the fifthcentury the Gangas of Mysore acknow- 


ledged the suzerainty of the Pallavas of Kāūcī. It is possible 
that this region was under the Pallavas as early as the time 
of Sivaskandavarman who was the most powerful king 
among the early Pallavas. This suggestion seems to be 
supported by the Talgunda inscription according to which 
the early Kadambas of Banavāsī (a place to the west of 
Mysore) also acknowledged Pallava supremacy.’ Mayūra- 
áarman, the first king of the Kadamba family, is there said 
to have been installed by the Pallava king of Kāñciī. 
According to the 'lalgunda inscription (Ep. Ind., VIII, 


p. 31 ff.) Mayürasarman received the pattabandha-sampūjā 
as well as the land between the western sea and the Prehāra 
from the Pallava king of Kāūcī (cf. saméritas = tadā 


1 According to the Talgunda inscription of Kademba Santivarman, Maydra- 
darman went to Kāfici for studying the Vedas. "There he took part in the pallav- 
üívcasamstha-kalaha, became enraged at the treatment he received there, and then, 
hsving trained himself to warlike exercises, easily overpowered the Pallava 
frontier guards and established himself at Sriparvata (in the Kurnool district). The 
Pallava king took the field against him; but being unable to subdue him installed 
him as king over the territory extending from the Western Ocean (Arabian sea) to the 
Prebüára (river ?). But what i: the meaniog of áfvasamstha kalaha? According to 
the lexicon Trikandafega, the word samstha means kratu, i. e., sacrifice (cf. samsthah 
samāpti-kratugu caraf=ca nija-rāgļragaļ, verse 753). May then the word a/vasamstha 
mean Horse-sacrifice? See Journ. Ind. Hist.. XII, p. 354 ff, If this explanation 
is acceptable, it would appear that the quarrel of Mayūrafarman withthe Pallavas 
arosa in connection with an Advamedha sacrifice. Among the Early Pallavas only 
fivaskandavarman and Kumáravispu of the Omgodu (No. 1) grant are known to have 
performed the Horse-sucrifice. Mayüraéarman was possibly a contemporary of one of 
these kings. The discovery of Sivaskendevarman’s grant at Hirahadagalli in the 
borders of Kuntala appears to settle the question. It is possible that at the time of 
Sivaskandavarmen the Pallava kingdom extended up to the Arabian sea in the west, 


Bē infra. F 
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mahīpālān = ārādhya yuddhyesu vikramaih prapa pattabandha- 
sampūjām karapallavaih pallavair=dhrtam, bhangur-ormmi- 
valgitair = nrtyad-apardrnav-dmbhah-krtavadhim prehārān- 
tam =ananya-sancarana-samaya-sthitam bhūmim=:eva ca). 
This Maytragarman cannot be placed long after Sivaskanda- 
varman. We have seen that Sivaskandavarman ruled in 
the beginning of the fourth century, while scholars place 
Mayūrašarman about the middle of the same century 
(Anc, Hist. Dec., pp. 95-96; Kadambakula, p. 19). Indeed 
the Prakrit language of the Chandravalli inscription of 
Mayūrašarman (Mys. Arch. Surv., A.R., 1929, p. 50) shows 
that this Kadamba king ruled a little later than the 
accession of Sivaskandavarman. The use of 4 (1.1) and 
the numerous double consonants like mm (1, 1), tr, U 
(1, 9), sth, nd (1, 3), ete., appears to prove that the 
Chandravalli inscription was engraved some time after the 
execution of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants of 
Sivaskandavarman. He can therefore be rightly placed 
about the middle of the fourth century. A.D. 

I. The Mayidavolu grant was issued from Kāmcīpura 
by the Pallava Yuvamahārāja Sivakbamdavamma (= Siva- 
skandavarman) on the fifth lunar day of.the sixth fortnight 
of summer in the tenth year of the reigning Pallava king 
who was almost certainly the father of the Yuvamahārāja, 
but whose name is not mentioned in the grant. By this 
grant the Pallava crown-prince, for the increase of his 
victory, religious merit and strength, offered with libation 
of water, the village of Viripāra situated in the Amdhāpata 
(=Andhrapatha) to two Brahmanas, Puvaketuja and 
Gonamdija, who belonged to the Agnivesya gotra. Tle 
executor of the grant was Sivaskandavarman himself, and 
the order was accordingly sent to the vāpata (vyāprta), i.e., 
governor, of Dhamiakada (Dhanyakataka).  Dhamnakada 
which has been identified by different scholars with 
Dharanikota, Amarāvātī, Bezwida and Nāgārjunikoņda, was 
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evidently the headquarters of the Andhra province 
incorporated in the Pallava kingdom. To the village of 
Viripāra were granted all the immunities enjoyed by the 
Brahmadeyas.* The word brahmadeya therefore means 
not only "a deya (grant) to Brahmanas,’’ but like the 
technical terms brahmatra, devatrā, devasāt, etc , signifies a 
religious donation which implied certain immunities. Of 
the immunities or parihāras, the following only are specified 
in the Mayidavolu grant : —(1) a-lona-khüdaka, (2) a-ratha- 
samvinayika, (3) a-paramparā-balivadha, (4) a-bhada- 
pavesa, and (5) a-kūra-colaka-vināsi-khatā-samvāsa. 
A-lona-khadaka is, as already noticed, Sanskrit a-lavana- 
khātaka ; by this immunity the grantor gave up the royal 
right of digging salt in the village granted. About the next 
parihāra Senart says (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 68), "The word 
seems to represent arashtrasamvinayika, but etymology alone 
is an unsafe guide in the interpretation of technical terms. 
Vineti is only used in a moral sense. Could we think of 
translating ‘exempted from the police, the magistrate of the 
district (rāshtra ; compare Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 32 note), or of a rüshtrin?' This would remind us of 
those grants in which, on the other hand, it is stated that the 
right to punish the ‘ten offences’ (sadasiparadha ; see, e.g., the 
Alīna plates ; 1.67 in Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 179 
and the Deo-Baranārk inscription, 1.17 ; ibid, p. 217) is 
transferred to the donee. A-paramparā-balivadha has been 
called (a-paramparā-balivadda-gahaņa Jim the  Hirahadagalli 
grant and has been translated by Bühler as *'free from the 
taking of the oxen in succession." This parihāra seems to 


"1 According to Kavtilya’s Arthatāstra — (Samasastry's 20d ed., p. 47), 
“those who perform sacrifices (rtoik), spiritual guides (ücárya),  prieate (purohita) 
and those learned in the Velas térotrigal shall be granted Brahmadeya lands yielding 
sufficient produce (abhirūpa-dāyaka) and exempted from taxes and fines (a danda-kara)."'' 
Brabmadeya is also mentioned when Kautilya says (IT, 20) that the danda (rod) of 
8 cubits (192 atgulis) io length was used in measuring Brahmadeya and Ātithya 


lands. 
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suggest that the villagers had to supply bullocks for the 
bullock-carts used by royal officers when the latter went 
on tour through the country.  A-bhada-pavesa, as we have 
already noticed, implies that no troops would enter the 
village of Viripāra and cause disturbances. Battles therefore 
could not be fought on the fields of this village. The next 
parihāra is very important. According to Hultzsch, küra 
means '' boiled rice "| and colaka (collaka of the Hira- 
hadagalli grant) is the same as cullaki, i.e., pot. The 
word vindst has not as yet been explained. Possibly it 
means "'fuel.'" The words khata and samvdsa, respectively, 
mean “‘ cot '' and ''dwelling.'' his parihāra then implies 
exemption from the obligation of supplying boiled rice, 
water-pots, vināst, cots and dwellings to the officers who 
visited the place.) In this connection it is interesting to 
note the views of Manu (VII, 115-119). According to 
this law-giver, the king must appoint a headman called 
grāmika over each village, a dašin or daš-eša over each unit 
of ten villages, a vimšat-īša over each unit of twenty 
villages, a Sat-ega over each unit of hundred villages and 
a sahasr-ādhipati over each unit of thousand villages. As 
remuneration, the head of thousand villages should enjoy 
a city, that of hundred villages a village, that of twenty 
villages five kulas of land, that of ten villages one kula 
(=kulyavapa=Bengali kurobā, t.e., Bigha?) of land, but 


yāni rāja-pradeyānt pratyaham grāma-vāsibhih, 
anna-pan-endhan-ddini grāmikas = tàn = avapniiyat. 


‘< The headman of the village should get all of what is 
daily payable by the villagers to the king in the shape of 
food (anna), drink (pna) fuel and other things (iudhan- 
üdi)." By the above purihāra then the village would 
appear to have been exempted from its dues to the yrūmika. 
But khatva (cot) and sumvēsa (dwelling) should possibly 
have been required by officers who came to the village. on 
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| tour , the grāmika being probably more or less a aettled 
inhabitant of the village. In «connection with this parihāra 


we must also refer to line 8 of the Kudgere grant of 
Kadamba Māndhātrvarman (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 12) where 
the immunity is mentioned as a-khatvā-vās-audana, 
** exempt from (the duty of providing) cots, abodes and 
boiled rice.''* 

The villagers of Viripara and the royal officials are 
asked to exempt the village and to cause it to be exempted 
with all the above pariharas. lt is also said that one who 
would transgress the royal edict and would give or cause to 
be given any trouble or annoyance to the donees. on him 
the royal authority should inflict bodily punishment. 

The ends of the ring that holds the plates together are 
secure in an elliptical seal which bears in relief ** an animal 
couchant and facing the proper right—apparently a bull, 
as it has a hump on its back—and below it the legend 
£ivaska(ndavarmanah ?) in an alphabet which appears to 
be slightly different from that of the inscription ” (ibid, 
p. 84). The seals seem to have been kept ready in the 
record-office and were attached to a set of copper-plates when 
the latter was prepared. 

At the beginning of the Mayidavolu grant, there is the 
word ditham, i.e., '* has been seen,'' exactly as on the last 
plate of the Hirahadagalli grant. This possibly refers to 


1 A Tamil record of A.D. 1407 refers to revenue in rice (sakala-bhakt-adaya), 
and another of 1240 mentions ''all the revenue in paddy excluding tolls and the 
small tax for the village police and including the three handfuls of paddy ; the rice 
in Kárttika'' ; etc. (S. Ind, Ins., I, pp. 82, 59). 

*? The crest of the Pallavas wasa bull (rtabha lánchana), evidently intended for 
Nandin the servant and carrier. of Siva. The bull appeara on the seals of Pallava 
copperplate grants. sometimes recumbent and sometimes standing. "The banner of 
the Pallavas was the khatodiga-dheaja, i.o., banner bearing the representation of 8 
club with a skull at its top. Sometimes the bull is described as the banner of the 
Pallavas. Siva seems to have been the family god of the dynasty (Bomb. Gaz., I, 
ii, P. 319 and nòte). 
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a practice of examining the grants a ter the copying of the 
plates from a set kept in the king's record-office. 

II. Hirabadagalli is a place near the western border of 
the Bellary district of the Madras Presidency. The copper- 
plate grant discovered there was issued from Kāmcīpura on 
the fifth day of the sixth fortnight of rainy season in the 8th 
year of the Pallava Dharma-maharajadhiraja Sivaskanda- 
varman who is said to have belonged to the Bhāradvāja 
gotra and is credited with the performance of the 
Aguistoma, Vājapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices. As we 
have already suggested, the celebration of Asvamedha by 
Sivaskandavarman seems to speak of the success of the 


Pallavas against the Iksvākus and other neighbouring powers. ` 


By this record the king granted a garden situated in the 
southern boundary of a village called Cillarekakodumka as 
a parihāra, i.e., an honorific grant (see Manusamhitā, VII, 
201). Two nivartanas of land were also granted in a village 
called Apitti one for a threshing floor and the other for a 
house, along with four Addhikds and two Kolikās. (The grant 
was made in favour of a number of Brabmanas,) the chief 
among whom was Agisamaja (=Agnisarmarya). <Addhika 
(=ārdhika), according to Bühler, is *' a labourer receiving 
half the produce." It has been referred to in the Ellore 
grant of Sālankāyana Devavarman as addhiya-manussa (see 
also Mitāksarā on Yājūavalkya, I. 166). Kolikā, as Biibler 
says (Ep. Ind., I, p. 9, note), '' corresponds to Sanskrit 
Kauliküh and may mean * weavers.' But it is also possible 
to think of the well-known tribe of the Kolīs who are 
slaves.” 

The village of Cillarekakodumka, as also possibly Āpitti, 
was situated in the Satahani-rattha (Sātavālinnīvya-rāstra) 
which is evidently the same as Sātavāhani-hāra mentioned 
in the Myakadoni inscription of Pulumāvi (ibid, XIV, p. 
153) and corresponds roughly to the present Bellary district. 
The garden of Cillarekakodumka is said to have been 














originally granted by Sivaskandavarman's father. This 
part of the old Sātavāhana empire was therefore occupied 
by the Pallavas as early as the time of that king, that is to 
say, before circa 300 A.D. 

The following officials, employed in the different parts 
of the visaya, have been mentioned in connection with the 
observance of immunities: (1) Rājakumāra, (2) Senāpati, 
(3) Ratthika, (4) Mādavika, (5) Desaádhikato, (6) Gāmāgā- 
mabhojaka, (7) Vallava, (3) Govallava, (9) Amacca, (10) 
Arakbadhikata, (11) Gumika, (12) Tūthika and (13) 
Neyika. Along with these are also mentioned (14) the 
Samcarantakas and (15) the Bhadamanusas who might be 
sent by the king to the villages in order to execute any 
commission (alma-pesanap-payutta).  Kājakumāra seems to 
refer to princes who possibly acted as viceroys of the king. 
Senapati is obviously ‘‘ leader of the army." The word 
ratthika is equivalent to Sanskrit rāstrika, i€., governor 
of a rāstra. As regards the next term, Bühler says (ibid, 
I, p. 7, note), '' I consider the correction snümdavika as 
certain and take the word mandaba or mandapa, from which 
it has been derived, in the sense of modern médndavt, 
* eustom-house.' " Leumann however thinks that madavika 
is the same as mādambika, i.e., ‘‘ chief of a madamba 
district," and Raychaudhuri translates it as ‘‘ burgomaster '' 
Desādhikata (=deSadhikrta) is ** ruler of a desa." Gāmā- 
gāmabhojaka has been translated by Bühller as '"'freeholders 
of various villages." This meaning of the word bhojaka is 
supported by its usein line 8 of the Hirahadazalli grant itself 
where the donees are called cillarekakodumka-bhojaka. In 
justifying the form gāmāgāmabhojaka, Fausbēll points out 
that repetitions of the same word with a lengthening of 
the final vowel of the first are commonly used in Pali in 
order to indicate vīpsā (loc. cit., p. 7, note). According 
to Amara, the word vallava means gopa which is obviously 
the same as go-vallava of this inscription. Vallava there- 
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fore seems to be the same as vallabha which is so common 
in early South Indian inscriptions and is according to 
Jatādhara, the same as agva-raksa (keeper of horses). 
Bühler has translated the two terms as ‘ herdsmen "' 
and ‘* cowherds '' respectively. Amacca is evidently the 
same as Sanskrit amdtya, '* minister." Leumann thinks 
that arakhüdhikata ( =āraksādhikrta) means ‘‘ employed 
as a guard." Bühler however read the word as 
üranüdhikata and translated it as '' foresters.” Gumika 
(=gaulmika) is evidently ‘* head of a gulma (outpost of 
soldiers). According to Manu (VII, V, 114), a king 
must place a gulma in the centre of two, three, five or 
hundred villages in ord*r to protect his kingdom (see also 
Manu, VII, 190 ; and Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 155). According 
to Bühler, Tūthika may be connected with Prakrit tüha, 
** tirtha,'' and possibly means ‘‘ overseers of fords or of 
bathing places." With neyika may be compared the 
word naiy yoka of the Uruvupalli grant, which Fleet changed 
to niyukta (Ind. Ant., V, p. 52). Bühler thinks that 
naiyyoka is a mistake for naiyika, which would exactly 
correspond to neyika, and that both the terms are corrup- 
tions of Sanskrit náyaka, which is commonly pronounced 
naieka and seems to mean a military officer of the rank of 
corporal or sergeant (Ep. Ind., I, p. 8, note 15). It 
however seems to me that neither Fleet nor Bühler is 
justified in the interpretation of neyika. Naiyyoka of the 
Uruvupalli grant is evidently a mistake for naiyogika 
which word we find in the Chendalur grant of Kumaravisnu 
IL (ibid, VIII, p. 233). The word is derived from niyoga 
and is evidently the same as niyogin which, according to 
Hemachandra, is synonymous with karmasaciva, āyukta 
and vyāprta. A vyāprta is known from the Kondamudi 
grant to have been ruler of an àhára and an aqgnlita is 

entioned in an inscription of Budhagupta as a rişaya- 

ti (ibid, XV, p. 139). Naiyogika (or niyogin) may there- 











fore be supposed to have been the ruler of some territorial 
division. The saficarantakas are ‘‘ spies ” (see Manu, VII. 
122) and the bhata-manusyas are "" soldiers.” 

The grant is said to have been confirmed by libation 
of water (udakadim)' and made valid as long as the moon 
and stars endure (ā-camda-tārakālika kātūnam). All the 
eighteen kinds of parihāras were granted. The inhabitants 
of the visaya, specially those of Āpitti and Cillarekakodumka, 
were ordered to observe the parihüras and to see that they 
were observed by others. The king says, '' Now, if any- 
body, knowing this, proud of being a favourite of the king, 
should cause or cause to be caused a smaller obstacle to the 
donees, him, forsooth, we shall restrain by punishment. 
And further I pray both the future great warriors of our 
Pallava race who may rule within a period exceeding one 
hundred thousand years, as wei! as kings differing from 
us in descent, saying unto them: ' To him among you 
blessings, who in his time makes the people act according 
to the rule written above. But he who acts contrary to 
it shall be the lowest of men loaded with the guilt of the 
five mortal sins.'' 

Of the eighteen kinds of parihāras the grant specifies 
the following: (1) a-küra-collaka-vinesi-khattá-vása, (2) 
a-dudha-dadhi-gahana, (3) a-rattha-samvinayika (4) a-lona- 
guļa-cchobha, (5) a-kara-vetthi-komjala, (6) a-parampara- 
balivadda-gahaņa, (T) a-taņa-kattha-gahaņa, and (8) 
a-harītaka-sāka-pupha-gahaņa. The first | parihāra has 
already been explained in connection with the Maidavolu 
grant. The next parihūra, viz., a-dudha-dadhi-gahama, 
made the village free from the obligation of supplying sweet 
and sour milk, and appears to fall under mem of 
pana, daily payable by the villagers to the grāi:aika (see 


1 As regards this custom, cf. Agni Purāņa, ch. 209, 49-50 :— 


dravyasya nāma grhnīyād «dadān =īti tathā cadet, 
toyam dadyāt tato haste dane vidhir —ayam  smpitah. 
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Manu quoted above). A-rattha-samvinayika has been 
explained. A-lona-gula-cchobha (a-lavaņa-guda-ksobha) has 
been translated by Bühler as ““ free from troubles about 
salt and sugar." That digging pits for extracting salt. was 
a royal monopoly is known from a number of inscriptions 
which refer to parihāras like  a-lona-khadaka  (a-lavama- 
khātaka), a-lavaņa-kreņi-khanaka (Corp. Ins. Ind., HI, line 
28, No. 55, and No. 56) and sa-loha-lavaņ-ākara (Ep. Ind., 
IV, p. 101). “The word guda, mentioned along with lona, 
shows that the manufacture of sugar was also a royal monopoly. 
The following immunity exempted the village from the 
obligation of supplying grass and wood (cf. indhana in the 
passage quoted from Manu). ‘The last parikāra of the list 
seems to signify exemption from the (occasional) supply of 
myrobalan, vegetables and flowers. Bühler says (ibid, I, 
p. 8, note 28), ** Milk, grass, fire-wood, vegetables and so 
forth had to be furnished gratis by the villagers to royal 
officers and their servants. The custom still prevails in 
many native states'' (see also Manu quoted above). 

The grant was executed by the king himself and the 
plates were prepared in the handwriting of his privy- 
councillor (rahasyadhikrta) Bhattisamma who was the 
bhojaka (i.e., inamdar) of Kolivala. 

The Hirahadagalli plates are held together by a ring to 
which an almost circular and somewhat battered seal, 
about an inch in diameter, is attached. The emblem on 
the seal is an animal facing the proper right, which, 
according to Bühler, may be intended for a deer or a 
horse. Below the emblem stands the word Sivaskanda- 
varmanah, the last three letters of which are defaced and 
doubtful. It is certain that the legend on the seal was 
written in Sanskrit like the mangala at the end of the 


! The animalis most probably a bull which was the crest of the Pallavas (see 
Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 319, note 5). 
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inscription which reads svasti go-brahmana- -lekhaka-vacaka- 


— 


$rotrbhya(h) iti. This along with the fact that the ` 
Mayidavolu and  Hirahadagalli grants sometimes express 
compound consonants by more than one letter shows that 
these two grants were executed at a time when Sanskrit had 
already made its way in the field of South Indian epigraphy. 

III. The British Museum plates appear to have been 
originally found at Kondakur in the Guntur district of the 
Madras Presidency. They were issued in the reign of siri- 
rijaya- Khandavamma (= Skandavarman). We have already 
discussed about the identification of Sivaskandavarman of 
the Mayidavolu and Hirabadagalli grants and Skandavarman 


of the British Museum grant and have shown that the identi- 


fication is extremely doubtful. 

The donor of the grant is Càrudevi, wife (deri) of the 
Pallava Yuvamahārāja Buddhavarman and mother of a 
prince whose name has been conjecturally read by Hultzsch 
as Buddhyankura. The relation of Mahārāja Skandavarman 
and Yuvamahāraja Buddhavarman is not specified in the 
grant. "There is no evidence that this prince, who seems 
to have been a provincial governor,’ ascended the throne. 
Skandavarman is not known to have ruled at Kanci. It is 
possible that he was an early member of the Pallava house 
of the Nellore-Guntur region and was an ancestor of 
Skandavarman II of the Omgodu grant (No. 1). He may 
possibly be identified with king No. 29 (or No. 32 ?) of the 
Vayalur list (see Appendix below). 

» By this grant Cārudevī seems to have addressed the 
villagers and officials at Kadaka (Kataka) to the effect that 
a certain field to be ploughed by Atuka on the western side 
of the drinking well below the rāja-tadāga, containing four 
nivartanas of land, had been given by her highness for the 


1 Buddhavarman may not be the king of the same name mentioned in the 
Chendalur grant, Buddbavarman of the Chendalur grant seems to be of later date, 
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increase of her highness’s life and power, to the god 
Narayana of the Kuļi-mahātaraka temple at Dālura. This 
Kuļi-mahātaraka-devakula appears to signify a temple estab- 
lisbed by a Mahattara named Kuli. The villagers and 
officials were asked to exempt the field with all immu- 
nities and to cause it to be exempted. The executor of the 
grant was Rohanigutta (Rohinigupta). 

The most interesting feature of the grant is that though 
it is written in Prakrit, it contains two imprecatory verses 
(bahubhir=vasudha dat etc.) which are in Sanskrit and 
are so common in the Sanskrit copper-plate grants. This 
fact and the fact that the grant expresses compound 
consonants, in all cases, with more than one letter, appear 
to suggest that the British Museum grant is slightly later 
than the grants of Sivaskandavarman. 

The seal of Skandavarman attached to the British Mu- 
seum grant bears a standing animal which faces the proper 
right and looks like a deer, but must be meant for a bull, 
the crest of the Pallavas (cf. Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 319, note 
5), and, over the back of the bull, a few indistinct symbols 
which may be taken for the sun, a crescent, and perhaps 
one or more stars (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 144). 
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WEDS < 
T . CHENDALUR GRANT OF KUMXRAVISŅU II 


The Chendalur grant was issued from vijaya-Kāūicīpura 
on the fifth thiol the bright half of Karttika in the 2nd 
regnal year of the Pallava king Kumāravisņu II, who was 
the son of Mahārāja Buddhavarman, grandson of Mahārāja 
Kumāravigņu I and great-grandson of Mahārāja Skandavar- 
man. Kumāravisņu I and his son Buddhavarman have 
possibly been mentioned in the Velurpalaiyam record (see 
above, p. 160). Like Skandavarman II (of the Uruvupalli, 
Omgodu No. 2, and Pikira grants), Kumāravisnu I has been 
described as the fifth loka-püla. In the Mahābhārata (see 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 149) and the Nanagbat cave 
inscription (Lüders, List, No. 1112) the gods Yama, Varuna, 
Kubera and Vasava are called the four loka-pdlas or guardians 
of the world. The description of a king as the fifth loka-pāla 
means to say that he was a protector of the earth like those 
four gods. In classical literature (e.g., Raghu, Il, 16) a 
king is called madhyama-loka-pāla, ‘‘ protector of the middle 
world (i.c., the earth).' In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the description of Samudragupta as '' equal to 
(the gods) Dhanada ( = Kubera), Varuna, Indra (= Vāsava 
who is however different from Indra in the Nanaghat record) 
and Antaka( = Yama) ; see Corp. Ins. Ind., III, pp. 14n., 250.’ 

Like many other Pallava rulers, Kumāravisnņu II calls 
himself kaliyuga-dog-ávasanng-dharm-oddharna-nitya-sanna- 
ddha. This epithet is also used by Visnugopavarman and 
Simhavarman, and Nandivarman of the  Udayendiram 
grant. The Pallava kings thus appear to have boasted of 
being called ** Defender of Faith rand the epithet possibly 
refers to the fact that they were determined to purify their 

! Sometimes the guarter-guardians are ssid to be eight. According to Amara, 


tbe dik-patis are Indra (east), Vahni (south-east), Pitrpati, i.e, Yama (south), Nairrta 
(south-west), Varupa (west), Marut (north-west), Kubera (north) and Ida (north-east), 
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Brahmanical faith which was influenced by heretical doctrines 
like Buddhism at the time of the later Satavahanas and the 
Iksvākus. Kumāravigņu II has some epithets in common 
with Visnugopavarman of the Uruvupalli grant. Like 
Visnugopa and his son Simbavarman, he is called bhagavat- 
pād-ānudhyāta and parama-bhāgavata, and like the records of 
those two princes the Chendalur grant begins with the 
adoration jitam bhagavata. He was evidently a Vaisnava 
in faith. 


- The record is an order to the villagers of Cendalüra in 
the Karmākarāstra and to all the naiyogikas and vallabhas 
employed there. Chendalur, the find-spot of the inscription, 
is a place in the Ongole taluka of tbe Nellore district. 
Hultzsch has corrected Karmmākarāstra as Karmarastra 
known from several inscriptions. The form Karmmākarāstra 
seems to be the same as Kamakaratha mentioned in a 
Nagarjunikonda inscription. 

The word naiyogika is derived from niyoga and is 
evidently the same as miyogin which appears to mean 
‘* governor Of a district '* (cf. niyogt karmasaciva ayukto 
vyāprtasš = ca sah, Hemacandra). Vallabha means either the 
king's favourites or keepers of the royal cattle. 

It is said that there were eight hundred pattikās (pieces) 
of khās land (rāja-vastu bhuvd sthitam) in the village of 
Cendalūra, and that by this grant the king offered 432 
pattikās out of that land as a Brahmadeya (brahmadeya- 
maryādayā) to a Brihmana named Bhavaskandatrāta * who 
belonged to the Kaundinya gotra and the Chandogya sūtra. 
The lands given did not include what was previously 
granted for the enjoyment of gods (derabhoga-hala-varjjam). 
The grant was executed with a hope for the increase of 


According to Yama quoted in Sabdakalpadruma, s. v. farmā (cf. darma devas = 
ca viprasya carmd trātā ca bhübhujah, ete.), Bhavaskandatrāta can not be the proper 
name of a Brābīnuņa. 
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the king's longevity, strength, victory and wealth, in 
accordance with the hala-nyāya (laws regarding the halas, 
like devahala, bhiksuhala, etc.) and was made immune with 
all the parihāras. 

The villagers and officers were ordered to observe the 
immunities and to see that others observed them. People 
who «would violate this order have been threatened with 
physical punishment. The charter ends with the mangala : 
go-brahmana (sic) mandatu, svasty — astu prajābhyah, which 
reminds us of a similar mangala at the end of the Hira- 
hadagalli grant of Sivaskandavarman. 

The word pattikā ordinarily means ‘‘ a piece of cloth ;"' 
on analogy, it seems to mean *'' a piece of land." We do 
not know whether pattikā here signifies a particular land- 
measure like the mivartana. The land is said to have been 
situated in the Kavacakāra-bhoga of the Karmmākarāstra. 
Bhoga is evidently the same as bhuktt of North Indian 
inscriptions. It signifies a territorial unit like ““ district.” 
Cf. Pallava-bhoga (Kāūcī?) mentioned in the Mahāvamsa 
(Ind, Cult., I, p. 111). | 











VIII 
ŪDAYENDIRAM Grant (No. 1) OF NANDIVARMAN, 


The Udayendiram grant was issued from Kāūcīpura on 
the fifth tithi of the bright half of Vaisikha possibly in the 
first year of the Pallava king Nandivarman, son of Skanda- 
varman II, grandson of Simhavarman and great-grandson of 
Skandavarman I. Like the issuers of other early Pallava 
charters, Nandivarman is called kaliyuga-dog-āvasanna- 
dharm-oddha-rama-nitya-sannaddha. His epithets bhagavat- 
pād-ānudhyāta and parama-bhāgavata together with the fact 
that his grant begins with the adoration jitam bhagavatā, 
show that he was a Vaisnava like Visnugopa, Simbavarman 
and Kumaravisnu II. 

Udayendiram, the find-spot of Nandivarman’s grant, 
is a place in the North Arcot district. The grant is full 
of textual mistakes ; the characters moreover do not 
belong to the early Pallava period. According to Kielhorn 
(Ep. Ind., III, p. 143), the grant is to be palwographically 
assigned to about A.D. 680 ; according to Fleet however it 
was fabricated about 935 A.D. (Bomb. Gaz.,I, ii, p. 321 n.) 
But the facts tbat the four kings mentioned in it are given 
exactly in the same order in the Vayalur record and that 
the style and phraseology of the grant are very similar to 
those of the early Pallava records, seem to prove that the 
grant was copied, though by an incompetent scribe, from 
an early genuine record. 

By this grant, the Pallava king Nandivarman offered 
four pieces of dranya land at Kāūcīvāyil-grāma in 
Adeyāra-rāstra, according to pūrva-bhoga-maryādā, to a 
Brāhmaņa named Kuļacarman (— Kulasarman) who was an 
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inhabitant of Kāūcivāyil and belonged to the Kau$ika gotra, 


Pravacana sūtra and Taittirīya caraņa. The lands were 
granted in accordance with Brahmadeya-maryada, with all 
the immunities but with the exception of devabhoga-hala, 
for the increase of the king’s longevity, strength, victory and 
wealth. It is said that the four pieces of forest-land in 
Kāūčivāyil-grāma are to be made immune with all the 
parihüras and that anyone who would violate the order should 
be physically punished. 

The seal of Nandivarman attached to the Udayendiram 
grant is circular. It contains in bas-relief the figure 
of a standing bull facing the proper left. There is a 
much worn and illegible inscription at the margin ((loc. 
cit.). 


ey 








IX 


OmGopnu Grant (No. 1) OF SKANDAVARMAN II 


In the Omgodu grant (No. 1) of Skandavarman I the 
reigning king's great-grandfather, Kumaraqgsnu, has been 
called a$ramedha-yājī, i.e., performer of the ļorse-sacrifice. 
He was therefore a great king who was possib a successor 
of Virakorcavarman of the Darsi plate. 

Kumāravisnu was succeeded by his son Skandavarman I 
who is mentioned in the Omgodu (No. 1) and Uruvupalli 
granis, He is said to have been a parama-brahmanya ; but 
his most significant epithet seems to be sva-vīry-ādhigata- 
rājya, which means to say that he obtained the kingdom by 
his own valour. His father was a powerful king who 
performed the great aávamedha sacrifice. The significance 
of this epithet, as I have already pointed out, may be that 
after the death of Kumüàravisnu, Skandavarman I quarrelled 
with his brother who was probably Kumāravisņu's 
successor at Kāūcī, and carved out a separate principality 
in the northern part of the Pallava kingdom. Kumaravisnu’s 
successor at K#WW was possibly Buddhavarman mentioned 
in the Chendalur grant. We cannot however be definite 
as regards this suggestion, as the identification of this 
Kumāravisnu with Kumaravisnu I of the Cbandalur grant is 
very doubtful. 

The son and successor of Skandavarman I was Viravar- 
man who has been called ‘‘ the sole hero in the world '' in 
all the inscriptions. He was possibly a warrior of consider- 
able importance. According to Krishnasastri (Ep. Ind., 
XV, p. 249), this Viravarman is to be identified with 
Virakorcavarman of the Darsi plate. Darsi, identified by 


26 * 
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some scholars with Daganapura, is a place in the Podili 


division of the Nellore district. Only the first plate of the 
Darsi grant has been discovered; it was edited by Hultzsch 
in Ep. Ind., I, p. 357. The grant was issued from the 
adhisthāna of the victorious Daganapura by a Pallava king 
whose name and genealogy cannot be known until the 
missing plates of the grant are found. Only the name 
of Virakorcavarman, the great-grandfather of the issuer, is 
known. "The Sanskrit form of the word is Virakürca which 
is found in the Vayalur and Velurpalaiyam records. The use 
of this Prakritised name appears to show that the grant 
was issued at a time when Prakrit was still lingering in the 
field of South Indian epigraphy. The identification of this 
king with Viravarman however seems to me doubtful, since 
these two distinct forms (viz., Virakürca and Vīravarman) 
are found as names of different kings in the Vayalur list of 
early Pallava kings. Vīrakorca of the Darsi plate may be 
the same as (the second) Virakürca of the Vayalur hist. 

Viravarman was succeeded by his son who is called 
$ri-vijaya-Skandavarman in his own Omgodu grant (No. 1), 
but simply Skandavarman in the inscriptions of his descen- 
dants. He has some epithets in common with Kumaravisnu 
I of the Chendalur grant and also with Skandavarman II 
of the Udayendiram grant. Like Kumāravisņu I of the 
Chendalur grant he is described as the fifth loka-pdla. 
Though he is not called parama-bhdgavata, his epithet 
bhagavad-bhakti-sadbhāva-sambhāvita-sarva-kalygāņa in the 
grants of his grandsoh shows that he was a Vaisnava. 

The Omgodu grant (No. 1) was issued from the 
victorious city of Tambrāpa in the 33rd regnal year of 
Skandavarman II, on the thirteenth tithi of the third 
Hemanta-pakga. This form of dating resembles that used 
in the early Prakrit grants and is remarkably different from 
the form of dating used in the Sanskrit grants of the 
Pallavas. It therefore shows that Skandavarman IT ruled 
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not long after the kings of the Prakrit charters. We have 
already shown that some parts of the Mayidavolu, Hiraha- 
dagalli and British Museum grants are written in Sanskrit 
and that the issuers of those grants could not have ruled 
long before the kings who issued the Sanskrit grants. We 
have also suggested that the Sanskrit grants showing 
considerable Prakrit influence may roughly be placed in the 
period between the middle of the fourth and the beginning 
of the fifth century A.D.’ 

By this grant the king made a Brahmadeya of the 
village of Omgodu in the Karmarāstra, and offered the same 
with the exception of the devabhoga-hala, in a form of 
sāttvika-dāna, to a dvi-veda and sadanga-paraga Brāhmaņa 
named Golagarman of the Kāšyapa gotra. The Karma- 
rāstra in which Omgodu was situated has been taken to be 
the same as Kamma-nādu of later Telugu inscriptions and 
has been identified with the northern part of Nellore and 
southern part of Guntur. According to Krishnasastri 
(Ep. Ind., XV, p. 254), Omgodu may be the same as 
modern Ongole, the head guarters of the Ongole taluka of 
the Guntur district. Of the boundaries of Omgodu given 
in the Omgodu grant (No. 2) of Simhavarman, Koģdikim 
may be identical with modern Koņiki near Ongole and 
Penukaparru may be the same as Pinukkiparu mentioned 
as the family name of certain Brabmanas who were reci- 
pients of a village called Tandantottam near Kumbakonam 
(S. Ind. Ins., II, pp. 519, 532). 


1 The early form of the dates used by the Vispukundins appears to be due to 
conservatism inberited from their original bomē. It should however be noticed that 
two grants of the Kadamba kings Mrgessvarman and Ravivarman who ruled about 
the end of the 5th and the beginning of the 6th century are dated in the old fashion. 
One is dated in the 4th year of Mrgēšavarman on the full-moon day of the Sth 
fortnight of Vargi (Ind. Ant, VII, pp. 37-38), and the other in the llth year of 
Ravivarman on the 10th fifhi of the 6tb fortnight of Hemanta (ibid, V1, p. 25). 
This old way of expressing dates in such a late period appeara to be due to Jwa 
influence. See below. 
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EN. - The seal of Skandavarman II attached to the Omgodu 

ET grant (No. 1) is almost circular. It is totally worn away, 
Zr and has no trace of any symbols, ‘‘though it may be 
=_= presumed to have had on it originally the recumbent bull, 
P as in the case of other Pallava grants ' (Ep. Ind., 
XV, p. 249). 





X 


CROWN-PRINCE VISŅUGOPA AND ĪDHARMAMAHĀRĀJA 
ŠIMHAVARMAN 


*Visņugopa or Visnugopavarman, son of Skandavarman 
II,- did not ascend the throne. * His Uruvupalli grant was 
issued in the 11th year of the reign of Maharaja Simha- 
varman. As we have already seen, Fleet thought that this 
Simhavarman was an elder brother of the Yuvamahārāja (or 
Yuvarāja) Visnugopavarman. Hultzsch, however, suggests 
that he is no other than Visnuzopa's son who issued the 
Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira and Mangalur grants. According 
to the latter view therefore the Pallava throne passed from 
Skandavarman II directly to his grandson Simbavarman. 


In the Uruvupalli grant Visnugopavarman calls himself 
prajā-samraūjana-paripālan-odyoga-satata-satra- vrata- dīksita 
and rájarsi-quna-sarva-sandoha-vijigi$u, which he could not 
have said if he was not a ruler of subjects. As a crown- 
prince he was possibly in charge of a district of the Pallava 
kingdom. The district of which he was the governor 
probably had its head quarters at Palakkada from where 
the Uruvupalli grant was issued. *As we have already 
noted, both Visnugopa and his son Simhavarman are 
called parama-bhagavata in the inscriptions, all of which 
begins with the adoration: jitam bhagavatā. “They were 
evidently Vaisnava. In this connection, the name Visnugopa 
and the dedication of 200 nivartanas of land (595 
acres according to Kautilya, but 148°6 acres according 
to his commentator ; see below) to the god Visņubāra 
may also be noted. 
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“In all the inscriptions of Visnugopa and Simhavarman, 
the Pallavas have been credited with the performance of 
many aévamedhas or many kratus and this evidently refers 
to the a$vamedba performed by their ancestor Kumāravigņu. 
So far we know only of two Pallava kings who performed 
the Horse-sacrifice. The first of them is Sivaskandavarman 
of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants, and the second 
is Kumāravisņu, grandfather of Skandavarman II who issued 
the Omgodu grant (No. 1). The former is also credited with 
the performance of the Agnistoma and Vajapeya sacrifices. 

In the Omgodu grant (No. 2) of Simbavarman, the 
Pallavas have been referred to as vallabha which is evident- 
ly the same as šrī-vallabha of the Mangalur grant. It is 
interesting to note that titles like šrī-vallabha, prthivi- 
vallabha, etc., were adopted by the Calukya kings of 
Bādāmi.' We do not know whether the Calukyas appro- 
priated the title of the Pallavas. It is however certain 
that the Rāstrakūta kings who succeeded the Calukyas in 
the sovereignty of the Deccan appropriated these titles 
and were therefore known as vallabha-raja. Arabic travel- 
lers of the 9th and 10th centuries mention a powerful 


1 The Calukya antagonist of Pallava Narasimbavarman has been called Vallabha- 
rāja (jetā bahušo pallabha-rajasya, etc., of the Udayendiram grant, No, 2; Ind. 
Ant., VIII, p- 273). In the Samangadh inscription (ibid, XT, p. 111), the Calukya 
contemporary of Rāņķrakūķa Dantidurga (IT) has been called Vallabha, In the 
Yevur and Miraj grants (ibid, VIII, pp. 12-14), the Calukyas themselves refer to 
the greatness of their family as callabhardja-lakgmi. These are only a few of the 
exatoples. Prof. Raychaudhuri points out to me that the fuller form of the epithet 
is éri-prthici-vallabha which possibly suggests that these Vaigņava kings claimed 
to bave been incarnations of Viggu who is the vallabha of both Sri and Prthivī. 
There seems to be an analogy between these kings’ upholding Dharma from the 
Kaliyuga-doga and Vigņu's upholding Prthivi from the Pralaya in his Varāba incar- 
nation. The figures of two queens with each of the two Pallava kings engraved on the 
portals of the Ādi-Varāha citē (identified by Krishnasastri with Mabendravarman 
I and his son Narasimhavarman-Bimhaviņņu, bot by T. G. Aravamuthan with 
Simhavigna and his son Mahendravarman I, see South Indian Portraits, p. 11 ff.) 
appear to represent symbolically Šrī and Prthivi (see my notein Ind, Cult., II, 
pp. 131-32). 
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dynasty of the Balharās who ruled at Mānkīr.  Accord- 
ing to R. G. Bhandarkar (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 209), 
Balharü is an Arabic corruption of Vallabharája and the 
Balharüs of Mankir are no other than the Rāstrakūtas of 
Mānyakheta.'' | 

I. The Uruvupalli grant of Visnugopavarman was 
issued from the glorious and victorious sthāna of Palakkada. 
By this grant, the Dharma-yuvamahārāja Visnugopavarman, 
who belonged to the Bhāradvāja gotra and the Pallava 
family, issued an information about his donation to the 
villagers of Uruvupalli (situated in Mundarastra) and an order 
to all the āyuktakas and naiyyokas, and the rāja-vallabhas 
and saficarantakas, who had to make the following gift of 
the crown-prince immune with all the parihüras. The 
grant was in the form of 200 nivartanas of lands which 
were made a devabhoga to be enjoyed by the god "Visnuhüra 
whose temple called Visnuhüra-devakula was built by the 
senāpati Visnuvarman at a place called Kaņdukūra (or 
* Keņdukūra). The object of the grant was the increase of 
longevity and strength of the donor. It is warned that 
any one who would transgress the order would be liable to 
physical punishment. The plates are said to have been 
given in the llth year of Simhavarma-mabhārāja, on the 
tenth day of the dark half of Pausa. 

Ayuktaka which, as we have already seen, is 
synonymous with niyogin, karma-saciva and — vydprta, 
seems to mean “governor of a district." The passage 
asmin visaye sarv-dyuktakahk possibly shows tbat there 
were several ūyuktakas employed in a single visaya. 
The word maiyyoka is evidently the same as naiyo- 
gika of the  Chendalur grant which is derived from 


1 **Vallabbarāja should, by the rules of Prakrit or Vernacular pronunciation, 
become Vallabha-rdy or Ballaha-rdy. The last is the same as the Balharā of the 
arbic '' (loc. cit,, also p. 387 f.), 
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niyoga (office, employment) and seems to mean ** governor.” 
The word raja-vallabha may signify favourites or subordinates 
of the Pallava king. It may also possibly refer to keepers 
of the royal horses or cows.' Saūcarantaka has already 
been explained. It is the same as sažcāra of Kautilya’s 
Arthašāstra. For the appointment of spies in the king's 
own state to report to him about the conduct of his officials 
and snbjects, see Manusamhita, VII, 122. 

The word devabhoga has been shown to be the same as 
devatrā, devasāt, devadeya and devadiya, and signifies 
“ religious donation to a god." In numerous South Indian 
grants reference is made to the fact that the land is granted 
with the exception of lands previously given away as 
devabhogahala. The word devahala has been used in the 
same sense in the Peddavegi grant of Nandivarman II 
Sālankāyana (above, pp. 94-95). 

The village of Uruvupalli in the Muņdarāstra bas not yet 
been satisfactorily identified. The boundary of the field grant 
ed is however clearly stated in the cbarter. The southern 
and eastern sides of the field were bounded by the river Supra- 
yoga (or Suprayogā). At the northern extremity was a 
large tamarind tree in the hills; and the western side 
was bounded by the villages of Kondamuruvudu, Kendukira 
and Kararupūra. 

According to Fleet (Ind. Ant., V, p. 5), ‘* The seal 
connecting the plates bears the representation of what seems 
to be a dog, but in native opinion a lion.’’ The figure 
is possibly that of a bull. 

II. "The Omgodu grant (No. 2) was issued from an un- 
named skandhāvāra on the fifth tithi of the bright half of 
Vaisakba in tbe fourth regnal year of Simhavarman, son of 
Visnugopa. By this record, the king granted the village of 
Omgodu (previously granted by bis grandfather to a Brüh- 

1 Cf, callava in the Pikira and Hirahadagalli grants, and callabhain the Chenda: 
jor and Mangalur granta, 
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mana named Golagarman of the Kasyapa gotra) to a Brah- 
mana named Devagarman who was an inhabitant of Kon- 
dura and belonged to the Kasyapa gotra.  Devasarman was 
possibly a relative and heir of Golašarman. The village of 
Kondura seems to be the same as the native village of Siva- 
Sarman, recipient of the Polamuru grant of Visnukundin 
Madhavavarman I, and of Casamisarman, recipient of the 
Narasaraopet grant of Pallava Visnugopavarman II. The 
identification of Omgodu in Karmarastra has already been 
discussed. 

The grant is here referred to as pūrva-bhoga-vivarjita, 
which seems to be the same as devabhoga-hala-varja of 
other grants. It was endowed with all the pariharas, and is 
said to have been copied from the oral order of the Bhatta- 
raka, i.e., the king himself. According to Krishnasastri 
(E p. Ind., XV, p. 252), the characters of this grant are ofa 
later period than: that used in Simhavarman's other grants. 
He is therefore inclined to think that the grant was copied 
from an original record about the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D. 

In line 22 of the grant, reference is made to an eclipse’ 
being the occasion of the grant. It is however contradicted 
by the details of the date, viz., 5th lunar day of the bright 
half of Vaisakha (ll. 31-32).  Krishnasastri however tried 
to reconcile the two particulars by supposing ''that the grant 
which was actually made on the new moon day of Chaitra, 
a possible day for the nearest solar eclipse, was engraved on 
the copper-plates five days after, i.e., on the 5th day of the 
bright half of Vaisakha'' (ibid, p. 253). 

E: As regards the importance of eclipse with reference to donation, see Garuda 


Purāņa, Pūrva-Khaņda, Ch. 51, 29 :— 
ayane visuve c=atva grahane candra-sürgayoh, 
samkrünty-ddisu kálesu dattam bhavati c =ākņayam. 
? According to Fleet ( J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 473), Simhavarman, son of Visgugopa, is 
to be identified with the king of the same name who is known from the Lokarithāga 
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- HI. “The Pikira grant of Simhavarman was issued from 

the glorious and victorious camp at the king's residence at 
Menmātura in his 5th regnal year on the third tithi of the 
bright half of Asvayuja with a hope for the increase of his 
longevity, strength and victory. The copper-plates were 
discovered at Nelalur in the Ongole taluka of the Guntur 
distriet. 

By this record, the villagers of Pikira in Munda- 
rüstra, as well as the adhyaksas, vallaras and šāsana-saūcā- 
rins, stationed in the rāstra, were informed of the king's gift 
of the above village, endowed with all the immunities (but 
with the exception of lands previously granted for the enjoy- 
ment of gods) to a Taittirrya Brihmana named Vilāsašarman 
who belonged to the Kāšyapa gotra. The king says here 
that, as the village of Pikira has been made a Brahmadeya, 
it should be made immune with all parihdras by the king's 
officials who would also see that they be observed by others. 
Any one transgressing this order is warned to be liable to 
physical punisbment. The word adhyaksa means a *''supe- 
rintendent’’ ora ‘‘ruler’’ (Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
s.v. ; Gita, IX, 10 ; Kumaürasambhava, VI, 17).' Vallava 
means gopa according to Amara ; other Pallava inscriptions 
(e.g., the Chendalur and Mangalur grants) have vallabha, 
which means ghotaka-raksaka according to Jatādhara (see 
Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. pālaka). According to Amara however 
rallabha means adhyaksa which has been explained by a 
commentator as gav-ddhyaksa (ibid, s.v.). Vallabha is 
generally taken to signify favourites of the king. — Süsana- 
saūcārin may be the same as Süsana-hara, i.e., messenger ; 
it may also be identical with Suūcarantaka of other inscrip- 
tions. 


to have ascended the throne in A.D. 436-37. In. A.D. (436-37 4 3) 439-40 however 
there was no solar eclipse òn the aewmoon day of Caitra. 


` 1 Being connected with ralara (cowherd), may adhyaksa signify gav- — 
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The seal of Simhavarman attached to the Pikira grant is 
very much worn, but bears in relief, on a counter-sunk sur- 
face, an animal (bull?) with mouth open and face to the 
proper left. It is represented as seated on a horizontal line 
that is in relief. It closely resembles the animal represented 
on the seal attached to the Uruvupalli grant. The tail and 
fore-legs of the animal are not seen (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 160). 

IV. * The Mangalur grant was issued from Daš$anapura 
(identified with Darsi in the Nellore district), on the fifth 
tithi of the bright half of Caitra in the Sth year of Simha- 
varman's reign with the hope of increasing his longevity, 
strength and victory. 

By this record, the king granted the village of Manga- 
dir or Mangalir in Vengorüstra as a Brahmadeya to the 
following Bràáhmanas :—(1) Āpastambīya Rudrašarman 
of the Ātreya gotra, (2) Apastambiya Türkkasarman of the 
Vātsyāyana gotra, (3) Āpastambīya NDāmašarman of the 
Kaušika gotra, (4) Apastambiya Yajnasarman of the Bhārad- 
vāja gotra, (5) Āpastambīya Bhavakotigupta' of the Parāšara 
gotra, and (6) Vājasaneyi Bhartršarman, (7) Audamedha, 
(8) Chandoga, (9) Sivadatta, and (10) Hairaņyakeša Sasthi- 
kumāra of the Gautama gotra. 

The villagers of Mangadūr as well as the adhyakgas, 
vallabhas and Sdsana-saficdrins were informed of the dona- 
tion which was endowed with all the immunities, but was 
with the exception of the derabhoga-hala, The villagers 
and officials were ordered to observe the immunities them- 
selves and to see also that others observed them. Trans- 
gressers of the order were liable to physical punishment. 

Vengoristra seems to be the district of Vengī which lies 
between the rivers Krishna and Godavari. This district was 


i According to Šātātepa quoted in the Udvāhatattvā and Srūddhatattra (aee 
Šabdakalpadruma, s.v- gupta and parma) names ending in the word gupie properly 
belong to the Vaišyas (cf. gupta-dās-ātmakam nama prašastam raisya-sūdruyoļ). 
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x in the possession of the Sālankāyanas as early as the time of 
. Ptolemy (140 A.D.) ; but they became independent only 
after the downfall of the Sātavāhanas. "At the time of 
Simhavarman, the southern fringe of the district may have 
been occupied by the Pallavas. It is however possible that 
the name Vengī extended over some parts of the country to 
the south of the Krishna at the time of the Sālankāyanas.' 
Mangadūr was possibly situated in the southern fringe of the 
ancient kingdom of the Sālankāyanas. 


1 From the ninth century Veügi appears to have signified the kingdom of the 
Eastern Calukyas. The Telugu-Mabübbürata (Ādi, 1, 8) of the middle of the eleventh 
century refers to Rajahmundry in the VeñgI country (Journ. Dept. Let., XI, p. 81). 
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| CHAPTER I 
EARLY KADAMBAS: MAYURASARMAN’S LINE 
I 
EARLY History oF THE KUNTALA REGION 


` |The Kuntala country seems to have comprised the sou- 
thernmost districts of the Bombay Presidency and the nor- 
tliérn part o In a wider sense Kuntala possibly 
signified the whole of the Kanarese speaking area of Dom- 
bay, Madras and Mysore with the exception perhaps of the 
coast region? "The position of the country is indicated by 
the fact that it was washed by the river Krsņavarņā (Ind. 
Ant., 1879, p. 18) and included Kurgod in the Bellary dis- 
trict (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 265), Gangavādi in south Mysore 
(Ep. Carn., IV, Hunsur 137), Nargund in the Dharwar 
district (Ind. Ant., 1883, p. 47), Taragal in the Kothapur 
state (ibid, p. 98), Terdal in the Sangli state dy South 
Bombay (ibid, 1883, p. 14) and Kuntalanagara (Nubattur 
in the north-west of Mysore).* "From about the middle of 
the fourth century up to about the middle of the seventh, 
when the country was finally made a province of the Calu- 
kya empire, Kuntala or Karņāļa” is known to have been 
ruled by princes who belonged to the Kadamba family. 











t Cf. a record of A.D. 1077 in Ep. Carn., VIII, Sb. 262 : "In the centre of that 
middle world is the golden mountain to the south of which is the Bhārata land in 
which like the curla of the lady earth shines the Kuntala country to which an 
ornament (with various natural beauties) is Banavāsī.'" Some other inscriptions also 
prove that Kuntala was the diatrict round Bunavāsī, In the traditional lists of 
countries and peoples in the epics, Purāņas and works like the Brhatsamhita however 
Kuntala and Banavāsi are sometimes mentioned separately. 

1 T am indebted for some references to Prof. Raychaudhuri. See Bomb, Gaz., I, ii, 


*3 Kuntala and Karņāļu are used as synonymous in the Vrkrāmātkāderacārīta by 
Bilhsņa. Vikramaditya VI has been called both kuntal-endy (or huntal-endra) and 
karnàt-endu (IX, 41-49). Vaijayanti, identified with Banāvāsī, has been described as n 
tilaka (that is to say, the capital) of the Karnáta country in the Birur grant of Visņuvar- 
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[Some inscriptions of the Nagarakhanda Kadambas 
(J. B. B. R. A. S., IX, pp. 245, 285; Ep. Carn., VII, Sk. 
225, etc.) say that the Kadamba family originated from the 


. Nandas who ruled over Kuntala and the adjoining districts 


of the Deccan." But these inscriptions belong to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and very little importance can be 
put to the traditions recorded in them. It is however not 
quite impossible that the mighty Nandas held sway over 
considerable portions of the Deccan. Reference to the 
wealth of the Nandas in a Tamil poem (Aiyangar, Beg. S. 
Ind. Hist., p. 89) and the existence of a city called Nander 
or Nau-Nand-Dehra on the Godavari (Raychaudhuri, Pol. 
Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., p. 142) may be supposed to support 
the above conjecture. 

In the Sravana-Belgola inscriptions(Ep. Carn., VIII, Sb. 
1, 17, 54, 40, 108; III, Sr. 147, 148, ete.), there is a story 
of the migration of Chandragupta Maurya in Mysore in 
company of the Jain teacher Bhadrabahu. An inscription 
in the Sorab taluka (ibid, VIII, Sb. 263) says that Nagara- 


man (Ep. Carn., VI, p. 91)  Karpáta therefore signified the sume territory as 
Kuntala or the country of which Kuntala formed a part. In the traditional lista 
hwever they are sometimes separately mentioned. Karpüts has been taken to have 
been derived from a Dravidian original like Kar-nàdu*kan-nüdw (black country) or 
kāra-nādu (great country; cf. Mab&’-ristra), Kuntala seems also to have been 
Sanekritised from an original like Karpáta. The separate mention of Kuntala, 
Karņāta, Banavāsī, Mābigāka (cf. Mahiga-visaya in à KaJamba grant), ete., in some of 
the traditional lists may possibly refer to the fact that these narmēs originally signified 
separate geographical units abutting on one anotber. Sometimes however one of 
them may have formed the part of another; cf. the casa of Tāmralipti which is men- 
tioned in literature as an independent state, as a part of Sumba and also as s part of 
Vaiga; also the case of Taxila (Raychaudhuri, Indian Antiquities, p. 186 f) 
With the rise of Kanarese powers like the Calukyas and the ltástrakütas, the name 
Karņēļa (sometimes also the name Kuntala) extended over a large part of western 
and southern Deccan. In the Kalitgattu-parani, the Calukyas have been described as 
Kuntalar, '* lords of Kuntala '' (see Tami! Lexicon, Mad. Univ., s.v.). An inscription 
of Harihara II, dated in Šaka 1997 (S. Ind. Ins., T, p. 158, verses 25-26) saya that 
Vijaynagar (modern Hampi) belonged to the Kuntalu visaya of the Karņāļa country. 

1 An inscription says that the nine Nandas, the Gupta family, and the Maurya 
kinge, ruled over the land of Kuntala ; then the Ratt s, then the Calukyas, then 
Kalacurya Bijjala, and then Hoysala Vira-Ballála II (Bomb, Gaz., I, ii, p. 284, note), 
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khanda ‘‘was protected by the wise Candragupta, an abode 
of the usages of eminent Ksatriyas.'" This record however 
belongs to the fourteenth century, and none attaches much 
importance to it. But these traditions, taken together 
with references to the Vamba-Moriyar (Maurya upstarts) 
advancing as far south as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly 
district, may possibly be taken to suggest that the Maurya 
successors of the Nandas were master of considerable por- 
tions of Lower Deccan and the Far South. The above 
traditions are in a way confirmed by the discovery of the 
inscriptions of Asoka at Siddapur, Jatinga-Rameswar and 
Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug district of Mysore. This goes 
to show that at least the greater part of the Kuntala country 
was within the dominions of the Mauryas at the time of 
Ašoka. According to a tradition recorded in the Mahāvamsa 
(XII, 41) and the Dipavamsa (VIII, 10), the Buddhist tea- 
cher Rakkhita was deputed to Banavāsī (the capital of Kun- 
tala or the district round the city) in the third century B. C. 
shortly after the Great Council held at Pātaliputra in the 
eighteenth year of Ašoka. Some scholars think that Kong- 
kin-na-pu-lo visited by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang is 
to be identified witb the capital of the Kuntala country. If 
this identification is to be accepted, we have possibly another 
tradition regarding the Maurya occupation of Kuntala. Yuan 
Chwang says that there was to the south-west of the city a 
stūpa, said to have been built by Ašoka on the spot where 
Srutavimšatikoti made miraculous exhibitions and had many 
converts (Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, Il, pp. 
237-38; Beal, Bud. Rec. W. World, II, pp. 2535-55). 

We know very little of the Kuntala country for a long 
time after Asoka. The Sātavāhana king Gautamīpura Sata- 


1 The reference to an officer designated  rajjuka in the Malavall: grant of 
Vigņukadda Cuķukulānanda Šātakarņi possibly suggests that the Kuntals country was 
once ruled hy the Mauryas. The rajjukas (= rājūkas) are tinany times re ferred to in 
the inscriptions of Ašoka. 


28 
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karni, who ruled about the first quarter of the second century 
and claimed a sort of suzerainty over the whole of Daksina- 
pw possibly had some connections with. Vaijayanti (Bana- 
vüsi), the capital of ancient Kuntala or Karņāta. The 
claim of Gautamiputra's lordship over the Malaya mountain 
(the southern part of the Western Ghats) may be a vague 
one; but the Nasik inscription ( Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 71) of 
his eighteenth regnal year records an order of the Satava- 
hana king when he was in *'the camp of victory of the army «at 
(or, of) Vaijayanti.'" This record was issued through the 
amütya Sivagupta who was, according to Rapson (Catalogue, 
p. lviii), apparently — Gautamiputra's minister at 
Banavāsī. Rapson further identifies this Sivagupta with 
Sivaskandagupta mentioned in a Karle inscription of the 
same Sātavāhana king (l c. cit.; Ep. Ind, VII, p. 64). There 
is as yet no further proof to make us definite as regards the 
oceupation of Kuntala by the main line of the Sātavāhanas. 


According to the Purāņas, the Andhra (i.e., Sātavāhana) 
dynasty had five different branches (cf. andhrāņām samsthi- 
tah parca tegsām vamšāh samāh punah; Vāyu, 99, 358). 

*(Indeed one branch of the Sātavāhanas, generally called the 
Cutu-Sātakarņi family, is known from inscriptions, coins 
and literary references to have ruled at Vaijayantī (Banavasi) 
in the Kuntala country before the Kadambas. ; 

The Matsya list of the Andhra (= šātavāhana) kings 
gives the name of Kuntala-Satakarni. A commentator of 
Vatsyayana’s Kāmasūtra clearly explains the term kuntala in 
the name Kuntala-Satakarni-Satavahana as kūntala-vigaye 


1 Asshown by Fleet (Bomb, Gaz, I, ii, p. 278-79 note), the identification of 
Vaijayan:; with Banavási is sufficiently established by two points. Firstly. a name 
of Bunavāsī is known to have been Jayanti (see, e.g.. Ind. Ant., IV, p. 207), which 
is very similar to Vaijayaoti. Secondly, a Calukya record (ibid,- XIX, p. 152) of A.D. 
692 mentions the Edevolal district as situated in the north-east quarter in- tLe. vicinity 
of Vaijayantī, while other records prove that Edevolal was the name of the district 
round Hātgal which is just to the northeast of Bana vast. The city seems- to haye 
been mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy aa Banausi. vide 3 


< — 
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jātatvāt tat-samākhyah. A Sātavāhana king of Kuntalā is 
mentioned in the Kāvyamīmāmsā as having ordered the ex- 
clusive use of Prakrit in his harem. Prof. Raychaudhuri 
(op. cit., p. 260) is inclined to identify this king with the 
celebrated Hala, sometimes credited with the authorship 
of the Gāthāsaptašatī. According to this scholar, the 
Matsya-Purüna which gives thirty names in the list of the 
Andhra or Satavabana kings mentions not only the kings of 
the main line; but includes also the kings of the branch that 
ruled in Kuntala. 

Inscriptions discovered in the western and south-western 
districts of the Sātavāhana empire, that is to say, in 
Aparānta (cf. Kanheri, Arch. Surv. W. Ind., V, p. 86) and 
in Kuntala (cf. Banavāsī; Ind. Ant., 1885, p. 331) including 
the north of Mysore (cf. Malavalli, Shimoga district, Ep. 
Carn., VII, p. 251) testify to the existence of a line of the 
Sātavāhanas called the Cutukula which was in possession 
of South-Western Deccan before the conquest of Banavāsī 
by the Kadambas. The relation of the Cutu-Sātakarņis with 
the Sātakarņis of the main line is quite uncertain. ( But 
Rapson thinks that, as the Cutus were intimately connected 
with the Mahārathis and Mahabhojas, it is probable that 
the branch of Kuntala was originally subordinate to 
the main line of the Sātavāhanas and that it shook olf the 
yoke when the power of the imperial line began to decline 
after the death of Yajüa Satakarni (op. cit., pp. xxi-il, 
xlii). 5 

«A doubtful passage of the Devagiri grant (Ind. Ant., 
VII, p. 35), which seems to imply a connection of the 
Kadambas with the Nàgas possibly suggests that the Kuntala 
country was originally ruled by the Nagas. These Nagas 
however may be identical with the Cutu-Satakarnis who 
according to many scholars belonged to the Naga dynasty. 
That the Cutu family had Naga connections is clear from 
the Kanheri inscription which mentions Nagamulanika, 
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mother of Skandanāga Sataka and daughter of Visnukada 
Cutu-kulānanda Sātakarņi (Rapson, op. cit., p. liii). 

The following records of the Cutu-Satakarnis are said to 
have so far been discovered : — 


I. Kanheri inscription of Hāritīputra Visnukada Cutu- 
kulānanda Sātakarņi (Rapson, loc. cit.) As the name of 
the king could not be read, this record was formerly attri- 
buted to the reign of Vasisthiputra Pulumāvi. The donor 
mentioned in this inscription is Nāgamūlanikā who was the 
wife of a Mahāratbi, the daughter of a Mahābhojī and of the 
great king, and the mother of Skandanāga-Sātaka. Rapson 
has no doubt that she is to be identified with the donor of 
the Banavasi inscription in which she is said to have been 
the daughter of king Hāritīputra Vigņukada Cutu-kulananda 
Satakarni whose name must have originally stood also in 
the Kanheri inscription. 

II. Banavasi inscription of the twelfth year of Hāritī- 
putra Visnukada Cutu-kulānanda Satakarni (Rapson, op. 
cit., pp. liii-iv). According to Būhler's interpretation of the 
record (Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 334) the king hada daughter 
named Sivaskandanagaéri who made the grant of a naga,’ a 
tank and a vihāra (monastery) on the first lunar day of the 
seventh fortnight of Hemanta. With respect to these gifts 
amaco (amātya, 1.e., minister) Khada Sati (Skanda Sati) was 
the Superintendent of work (kamamtika). The Naga was 
made by Nataka (Nartaka), the pupil of ācārya Idamoraka 
(Indramayūra) of Samjayantī. According to the Maha- 
bharata (II, 31, 70) Samjayanti was situated near Karahāta 
which may be the same as modern Karhād. Samjayanti 


1 ** In Southern India, carved atone-images of the Nūga are set up to this day, 
often at the entrance of a town or village, for public adoration, and ceremonial 
offerings are made to the living cobra, Groups of Néga-kals (snake-stones) are to be 
found in almost every village, beaped up in a corner of the court-yard of a Siva temple 
or placed under the shade of a venerable Pipal (Ficus Religiosa) or a Margosa (Melia 
Azadirachs) tree '* (An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1918-19, p. 25 and plates). 
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may possibly be identified with Vaijayanti or Banavüsi 
which was also called Jayanti. The Mahabharata mentions 
the city of Samjayantī in connection with Sahadeva’s 
digvijaya in the south, along with the Pandyas, Keralas and 
Drāvidas. 

Rapson, on the other hand, thinks that the proper 
name of the donor is not mentioned in the inscription, 
but she is said to have been the daughter of the great 
king and to have been associated in the donation with 
Prince Sivaskandanāgašrī. He further suggests that the 
donor is styled Mahabhoji or, it is possible, that the 
passage mahābhuvīya mahārāja-bālikāya may be taken to 
mean ‘“‘of the daughter of the Mahabhoji and of the great 
king." If the latter interpretation be accepted, the 
epithets—except mahdrathini—would be the same as in the 
Kanheri inscription. Rapson has little doubt that the 
prince Šivaskandanāgašrī of this inscription is identical with 
Skandanāga-Sātaka of the other inscription. Thus, accord- 
ing to him the donors mentioned in the Kanheri and Bana- 
vasi inscriptions must be one and the same person, viz., the 
daughter of king Visnukada Cutu-kulānanda Satakarni. He 
further identifies this Sivaskandanagasri = Skandanaga-Sataka 
with king Sivaskandavarman mentioned in the Malavalli 
record (Ep. Carn., VII, p. 252) of an early unknown 
Kadamba king, and says that the prince subsequently came 
to the throne of Vaijayanti as the heir of his maternal grand- 
father and was possibly the last reigning member of the 
Cutu dynasty. The identification of the slightly similar 
names, viz., Sivaskandanāgašrī, Skandanüga-Sataka and 
Sivaskandavarman, however, cannot be accepted as certain. 

III. The Malavalli inscription of the first regnal year 
of Mānavya-sagotra Hāritīputra Vigņukadda Cutukulananda 
Satakarni (Ep. Carn., VII, p. 251). "The inscription 
records the grant of a village. The king is here called raja 
of the city of Vaijayanti. "Phe inscription is followed on 
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the same pillar by an early Kadamba record which mentions 
Mānavya-sagotra Hāritīputra Vaijayanti-pati Sivaskanda- 
varman as a previous ruler of the locality. If judged by 
the standard of palaeography, the second record, according 
to Bühler (Izd. Ant., XXV, p. 28), cannot be much later 
than the first. In this connection, it is also noticed that 
be famous Talgunda inscription of the Kadamba king 
Šāntivarman refers to Satakarni (very probably a king of 
the Cutu family) and other kings having worshipped in a 
Siva temple at Sthānakundūra (Talgunda). It has there- 
fore been suggested that the Kuntala country passed into the 
possession of the Kadambas directly from the hands of the 
Cutu Sātakarņis (Rapson, op. cit., p. lv), and the following 
genealogy of the Cutu dynasty has been drawn from the | 
above records: — 


(1) Vaijayantipura-rája Manavya-sagotra Hiaritiputra 
Cutukulānanda Satakarni (Kanheri, Banavasi and Malavalli 
records) + Mahābhojī 


Maharathi + — 


(2) Vaijayantī-pati Mānavya-sagotra Hāritīputra Siva- 
skandavarman (Malavalli record). 


We have already said that the identification Sivaskanda- 
nāgašrī = Skandanaga-Sataka = Sivaskandavarman is not 
quite happy. It bas moreover been pointed out (see above, 
p. 168, note 2) that, on linguistic consideration, the 
Mallavalli record of year 1 appears to be later than the 
Banavasi record of year 12. The language of the Banavasi 
inscription resembles that of the records of the Sitavihanas 
and Iksvākus ; the language of the, Malavalli inscription is, 
on the other hand, very similar to that of the, grants of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman. J therefore think that the 

- — Banavasi and Malavalli records belong to two different. 


"P" . 
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Visnukada Cutukulánanda Satakarnis. This suggestion is 
also supported by the palaeographical standard of the 
Banavasi inscription. According to Būbler (Ind. Ant., XLV, 
p. 331 fH), the record is to be placed about the end of the 
first or the beginning of the second century. 

7 MFrom the fact that, according to the evidence of the 
Talgunda record, Mayiragarman, the first king of the 
Kadamba family, received the pattabandha-sampūjā along 
with the country from the Prehāra (river?) upto the 
western (Arabian) sea from the Pallava kings of Kāūcī, it 
appears that for a time the Kuntala country passed into the 
possession of the Pallavas. This may have taken place 
about the time of the great Sivaskandavarman and his 
father whose direct rule is known to have extended as far 
as the Andbrapatha (i.e., the Andhra country with its capital 
at Dhamūakaģda = Dhànyakaiaka) in the north and the 
Sātāhanirattha (i.e., the Bellary district) in the north- 
wes We have also shown (see above, pp. 168, 184) 
that a comparison of the language of the Malavalli record 
with that of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants 
would place the rule of Mayūrašarman, the progenitor 
of the Kadambas, not long after the accession of Sivas- 
kandavarman about the beginning of the fourth century. 
Since the language of the Malavalli record of Visnukadda 
Cutukulananda Sātakarņi who, as we have suggested, appears 
to have been different from the earlier Visņukada Cutukula- 
nanda Sātakarņi of the Banavasi inscription, closely 
resembles the language of the Chandravalli record of 
Mayūrašarman and the Malavalli grant which seems to 
belong either to the same king or to his immediate succes-or, 
and does not appear to be earlier than the grants of 
Sivaskandavarman, I think it not impossible that the 
later members of the Cutu dynasty of  Kuntala 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the powerful early Pallava 
rulers of Kāūcī.) 
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` No coins have as yet been attributed to any of the Cutu 
kings known from inscriptions. Some large lead coins 
from Karwar bearing the title cutu-kul-ànamda in the legend 
are doubtfully assigned to an earlier feudatory member of 
the Cutu family (Rapson, op. cit., p. xliii). The reading 
hāritī as a portion of the legend on some lead coins found 
in the Anantapur and Cuddapah districts (loc. cit.) is not 
quite certain and therefo-e does not justify in the present 
state of our knowledge the attribution of those coins to any 
of the Cutu kings. 


Besides the coins bearing the legend raūo cutu-kul- 
ünamdasa, there are other coins discovered from the Karwar 
district with the legend raño wud-ānamdasa, The express- 
ions cutu-kul-ānanda and mud-ānanda have been thought to 
signify respectively ‘‘ Joy of the family ' of the Cutus ™ and 
“ Joy of the Mundas.'' These titles resemble in cbaracter 
that of the Maharathi Angika-kula-vardhana, ‘‘ the cherisher 
of the race of Anza.'' They have been taken to be dynastic. 
According to Rapson, these may be designations attached to 
particular localities or titles derived from the home or 
race of the rulers. Cutu evidently signifies the Cutu- 
Satakarni family. The Mundas are frequently mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. The Visnu-Purana (1V, 24, 14) speaks 
of thirteen Munda kings who ruled after the Andhras, (1.e., 
Sātavāhanas). E ' [t is perhaps, more probable that the 
kings bearing these titles were members of two families of 
feudatories in the early period of the dynasty, and that, 
at a later period, on the decline of the empire, one of these 
families gained the sovereign power in the western and 
southern provinces, while the eastern provinces remained in 
the possession of the Sātavāhana family '' — op. cit., 
p. xxiii). | 

` x Pe af 


“1 qu place of kula of the inscriptions, Rapson ‘Tete * on tbe. coine and 
tr tes the term as" city '' (op. cit., p. lxxxiv). 
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ORIGIN OF THE KADAMBAS ' 


In almost all Kadamba inscriptions the Kadambas 
claim to have belonged to the Manavya gotra and call them- 
selves Hāritīputrs.* The designation Mānavyagotra-Hāritī- 
putra was evidently borrowed from the Cutu Satakarnis who 
ruled over Kuntala before the rise of the Kadambas. From 
the Banavasi grant of the eighth year of Mrgegavarman’s 
reign (/nd. Ant., VII, pp. 35-36) the Kadambas seem to have 
actually belonged to the Angirasa gotra.' This suggestion 
is possibly supported by the fact that they are called try-ārsa- 
vartma (see verse 3 of the Talgunda inscription ; Ep. Ind., 
VIII, p. 31 ff.) which seems to refer to the three pravaras 
of the Angirasa gotra, viz., Āngirasa, Vāšistha and Bārhas- 
patya (Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. pravara). 

According to a very late inscription belonging to the 
Kadambas of Hangal (Ep. Carn., VII, Sk. 117), the 
Kadamba family originated from the three-eyed and four- 
armed Kadamba. This Kadamba is said to have sprung 
into being under a Kadamba tree from a drop of sweat that 
fell on the ground from the forehead of Siva.  Kadamba's 
son was Mayüravarman who conquered the earth by the 
power of his sword and invincible armour. Another ins- 
cription (ibid, XI, Dg. 35) says that Mayüravarman him- 
self was born under an auspicious Kadama tree, with an eye 

Y This paper was originaliy published in Ind, Cult., IV, p. 118 F. 
1 As sons of Manu, all men may claim the Mánavya gotra. A Calukya grant says, 
” Svüyambhuva Manu's son was Münavya from whom came al!l those who belonged 


to the Mánavya gotra (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 339). vii du 8 son Was Harita: his gon 


was Paficadikhi-Hariti. 
3 Did the Kadambas claim connection with the Afigirasa Hiritas who are said 
to have descended, through Ikgvāku, from Manu? See Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 217, note), 
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on his forehead. He is there described as the son of Rudra 
and the earth. His family became famous as Kadamba owing 
to the fact that he grew up in the shade of a Kadamba 
tree. An inscription of A.D. 1077 (ibid, VIII, Sb. 262) 
gives still more interesting details. There Mayūravarman 
seems to have been described as the son of the famous 
Ananda-jina-vratindra’s sister’ and as born under the 
famous Kadamba tree, and to have had the other name 
Trilocana. A kingdom having been procured for bim from 
the Sāsanadevī and a forest being cleared and formed into 
a country for that prince, a crown composed of peacock's 
feathers was placed on his head. From this crown, the 
prince obtained the name Mayüravarman. 

These mythical accounts do not differ materially from 
those recorded in the inscriptions of the Later Kadambas 
of Goa. Some of the Halsi and Degamve grants (e.g., ibid, 
VII, Sk. 236) attribute the origin of the Kadamba family 
to the three-eyed and four-armed Jayanta otherwise named 
Trilocona-Kādamba. This Jayanta is said to have sprung 
from a drop of sweat that fell on the ground near the roots 
of a Kadamba tree, from the forehead of Siva when the 
god killed Tripura after a hard fight. 

An inscription of the same period belonging to the 
Later Kadambas of Nagarakhanda (J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, pp. 
945, 272, 285) gives a slightly different story. It says that 
king Nanda worshipped Siva for many days with the desire 
of getting a son. One day some Kadamba flowers suddenly fell 
down from the sky and a heavenly voice assured him of his 
getting two brilliant sons in the near future. Thus according 
to this tradition, the Kadambas claimed: relation with the 
famous Nanda kings of Pataliputra. ` Some other late 
-Kadamba grants also attribute a northern origin to the 
1 Hereis possibly a reference to the claim of having been related with the 


Ananda kings of Kandarapura For the Āvandas, sce abore, p. 50 ff; also my note in 
J. R. A. S., October, 1954, p. 787 ff. 
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Kadambas. The Kargudari record of the Hangal Kadambas 
asserts that Mayūravarman came from the Himalayan regions 
and brought from Ahiechatra eighteen Brāhmaņas whom he 
established in Kuntala (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, pp. 560-561) ' 
According to another record (Ep. Ind., XVI, pp. 354, 360) 
Mayūravarman is said to have established his power on 
the summits of the Himavat mountain. | 

All these traditions are of little historical value. All 
they may indicate is that the progenitor of the Kadamba 
family was named Mayüra and that the family-name had 
an accidental connection with the Kadamba tree. In con- 
nection with the tradition regarding the three-eyed Trilocana- 
Kādamba, it is interesting to note “that there are similar 
accounts of a. mythical Trilocana-Pallava in later Pallava 
inscriptions. This three-eyed Pallava is said to have brought 
some Brahmanas from Ahicchatra and to have settled them 
to the east of Sriparvata where he made seventy agrahāras 
(An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1908, pp. 82-38). Later Kadamba 
inscriptions, as we have noticed, attribute this Brāhmaņa 
emigration to Mayüravarman. These facts seem to show that 
the mythical traditions about the two Pallava and Kadamba 
Trilocanas had a common origin, though they possibly 
depended on the development of each other (Moraes, 
Kadambakula, p. 8 note). As has already been suggested, 
(the evidence of the Mysore records of the twelfth century 
stating that the Nanda king ruled over Kuntala (Hice, 
Mysore and Coorg, p. 3), the reference to the wealth 
of the Nandas in a Tamil poem and the existence of a city 
called Nau Nand-Dehra in the South may suggest that the 
Nanda dominions embraced considerable portions of 
Southern India. In the present state of our knowledge 
however it is not possible to prove a genealogical connection 


1 Another record Says (Bomb. Guz., p. 561) that Mukanga-Kodamba (the three- 
eyed Kadambaa) brought 12,000 Brāhmaņas of 32 gotras from Abicchatra and establish- 
ed them at the Stbāņugūdhapura i.e., Talgunda). 
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between the Nandas and the Kadambas. Moreover, the 
Kadambas, as we shall presently see, were originally 
Brāhmaņas, while the Nandas are known from the Puranas 
to have been Ksatriyas with an admixture of Sidra blood.) 
It is clear that all the later traditions connected with 
the origin of the name Kadamba developed on a reference 
in a much earlier Kadamba record. It is the Talgunda 
inscription of king Santivarman who ruled about the 
middle of the fifth century, that is to say, about a century 
after the establishment of the Kadamba power in Kuntala by 
Mayūra about the middle of the fourth century A.D. This 
inscription records (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 31) that the 
Kadambas were so named owing to their tending a Kadamba 
tree that grew near their house (cf. ...... grha-samīpa- 
samrūdha-vikašat-kadamb-aika-pādapam,  tadsupacāravat = 
tad=dsya taroh sānāmya-sādharmyām — asya tal prāvavrte 
sātīrthya-viprāņām prācuryatas =tad = višegaņam), and that 
they belonged to the dvija-kula (Brahmana family). In this 
Kadamba-kula was born a person named Mayūrašarman, 
the best of the Brāhmaņas (cf. evam = āgate kadamba-kule 
šrīmān=babhūva dvijottamah nāmato mayūrašarm = eti). 
There seems to be nothing very strange and unbelievable in 
this simple account.( The statement that the Kadambas were 
Brāhmaņas is also supported by the evidence of the earliest 
Kadamba record, the Chandravalli inscription of Mayūra 
(Mys. Arch. Surv., A.R., 1929, p. 50). In this ins- 
cription, the name of the Kadamba king has been 
given as Mayūra-šarman, and not as Mayüra-varman 
which form we find only in the inscriptions of the 
Later Kadambas. Since šarman was used with the names 
of Brāhmaņas and varman with that of Ksatriyas (ef. 
éarma-vad —brühmanasya syāt, Manu, II, 32; Sarma 
devaš=ca  viprasya varmā trata ca bhū-bhujah, ete., 
Yama quoted in Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. $armá), the pro- 
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‘to the earliest known Kadamba record, and there is no 
reason to doubt the truth of the statement. ( It is not 
impossible that the Kadambas were originally Brāhmaņas 
who migrated from Northern India like many other South 
Indian royal families, took service under the Sātavāhanas 
and eventually carved out a principality in the Kuntala 
country. i) That they later gave themselves as. Ksatriya is 
proved by the fact that not only the names of the succeeding 
kings ended in varman, but Mayūraśarman was himself 
made Mayūravarman in ali later records of the family. Their 
case may be compared with that of the Sena kings of Bengal | 
who styled themselves as Brahma-Ksatriya which possibly 
means ''Bràhmana first and Ksatriya afterwards," that is 
to say, '' Brāhmaņa by birth and Ksatriya by profession.' 5, 

* It is interesting in this connection to note that, like 
the Kadambas, there were and still are many tribes and 
families in India, named after particular trees. "The Sākyas 
were a branch of the Iksvāku family and were so called 
owing to their connection with the Saka tree (cf. šaka- 
vrksa-praticchannam vāsam yasmāc =ca cakrire, tasmād = 
iksvāku-vamšyās = te bhuvi šākyāh prakīrtitāh ; Saundaranan- 
dakāvya, 1, 24). Coins of a tribe or family called Odumbara 
have been discovered in the Pathankot region (Kangra and 
Hosyarpur districts according to Smith, Catalogue, pp. 
160-61) and have been assigned to ctrca 100 B.C. (Rapson, 
Indian Coins, p. 11). Odumbara (Sanskrit Audumbara) 
appears to be connected with the Udumbara or fig tree. 
A tribe named "Arjunāyana has been mentioned Varāha- 
mihira's Brhatsamhitā (XIV, 25) and the Allahabad piller 


1 Had the Kadumbas some sort of relation with the Nipa (= Kadamba) family 
which ruled, according to a tradition recorded by Kālidāsa (Raghu, VI, verses 15-51), 
over the district round Mathura? G. M. Moraes says (Kadambakula, p. 10). 
"The very name of the family suggests that they (v.e., the Kadambas) were the natives 
of the South. For the Kadamba tree is common only in the Deccan." It is 
bowever a misrepresentation. The Kadamba tree is largely kund also in other paris 
of India. 
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pillar inscription of Samudragupta (circa 350 A.D.). 
Many coins belonging to this tribe have also been discovered 
(Indian Coins, p. 11). These Arjunāyanas seem to have 
been called after the Arjuna tree. The name of the "Sibi 
tribe may also be connected with Sivi or the birch tree. 
Some coins bearing the legend "vatasvaka are assigned to 
about B.C. 200 (ibid, p. 14). Bühler has explained the 
legend as denoting the Vata (fig. tree) branch of the 
A$vaka tribe (Ind. Stud., IIT, p. 46). It is interesting 
in this connection to notice that even at the present time 
the Lari Goālās of Chhota-Nagpur, the Gorāits, Khariās, 
Kharwars, the Kumhārs of Lohardaga, Mundas, Nāgesars, 
Oraons, Pans and many other tribes have septs or sections 
amongst them named after the famous Indian tree Vata 
(Ficus Indica). (See H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, II, 1892, pp. 51, 55, 77, 78, 86, 103, 111, 113, 
115, etc.) "A consideration of modern tribal names seems 
to suggest that the above tree-names bad originally some 
sort af totemistic significance. 

We have already mentioned several Indian tribes and 
castes béaring the name Vata. "There are many such tribes 
and castes in India, which go by the names of particular 
trees. Tribal septs are named after the Dümur (fig. tree), 
bamboo, Palm tree, Jari tree, Mahua tree, Baherwar tree, 
Kussum tree, Karma tree and many other trees (Riseley, 
op. cit., pp. 61, 78, 87, 96, 97, 103, 105, etc.) Some 
of these are actually totems, while others appear to have lost 
their original totemistic significance.’ 


1 Totemistic ideas appear to be gradually changed with time. Among the 
present day Santals, only traces of their primitive totemism are to be found. ‘* None 
of these appear to be associated with the idea of culture-heroes as amongst the 
Amer-indians. The folklore shows indeed some stories centeriog round the planta 
(betel-palm, Panjaum tree, Sabai grass) and animals (tiger, jackal, leopard, crab). 
‘Besides these, some of the clans’ names centre round industrial objects and articles 

ē of usefulness, such as chain, earthen vessel, etc. These would be more in line with 
- a belief in objects possessing mana and venerated as such and gradually getting . 
iru x a 7 
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«It however cannot be proved in the present state of our 
knowledge whether the Kadambas and the other tribes 
and families with tree-names were totemistic in the true 
sense of the term. In this connection it is interesting to 
note what has been said about the totemism prevalent 
among the present-day Santals who must originally have 
been a totemistic people. ‘‘Totemism in the truest form 
is not present amongst the Santals. The Santals of our 
days do not believe in the actual descent of a clan from 
its totem, and the few legends of the Santals about the 
origin of some of their clans do not point to any belief in 
the descent of men from their totems. All that they 
indicate is that the totem animal and plant bad some 
accidental connection with the birth of the ancestor of the 
clan. As for example, the sept Pāuriā is called after the 
pigeon and Chore after the lizard; and the story is that on 
the occasion of a famous tribal hunting party the members 
of these two septs failed to kill anything but pigeons and 
lizards ; so they were called by the names of these animals.'"' 
«It is interesting also to note that according to the Talgunda 
inscription and many other later Kadamba records the 
Kadamba tree ‘‘ had some accidental connection with the 
birth '" of the family of Mayürasarman, the ancestor of the 
Kadambas, exactly as the pigeon and lizard in the family 
traditions of the two Santal septs called Pāuriā (pigeon) and 
Chore (lizard). 


associated with exogamous sub-divisions which might have had a band in the invention 
or diffusion of those useful objects. There is no seasona! recurring cēremoniil round 
these objects meant for the preservation or propagation of animals or plants venerated 
a3 ancestors as in Australia, There is indeed some taboo to the use by the particular 
subclan of the plant and animal venerated as its ancestor. The animal and plant 
thus venerated are taboo to the clans; rone can hunt it, nor can they partake of its 
flesh. But for the observation of this taboo, the Santals are in no sense plant ond 
animal worshippers’ ' (P. C. Biswas, Primitive Religion, etc., of the Santo's ; Journ. 
Dept. Let., XXVI, p. 6). 


1 Ibid, pp. 57-58, 
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GENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY KADAMBAS 
OF MAYŪRAŠARMAN S LINE 


The following genealogy of the Early Kadambas 1s 
established by the Talgunda inscription of Sāntivarman and 
the numerous records of his son, grandson and great-grand- 
son (see Ind. Ant., VI, p. 22) :— 


Mayurasarman 
Kange rian 
Bhagiratha 


Raghu Kakustha or Kākusthavarman 


Santivarman or  Süntivara- 
varman 


Mrgesáa, Mrgeávara, Mrgeša- 
varman or Mrgeáavaravarman 


Ravi or Ravivarman Sivaratha Bhānuvarman 
Harivarman 


In connection with the discussion on the date of 

Pallava Sivaskandavarman (above, pp. 161-68 ; also 
Journ. Ind. Hist, XII, p. 297 ff.), I have tried to 
prove that Sivaskandavarman ruled in the first quarter 

a of the fourth century A.D. I have also suggested that 
a comparison of the language of the Chandravalli record 


. a 
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(Mys. Arch, Surv., A.R., 1929, p. 50) with that of the Mayi- 
davolu and Hirahadagalli grants would place the reign of 
Kadamba Mayiiragarman only a little later than the accession 
of Sivaskandavarman. The use of £ (1.1) and the numerous 
double-consonants like mma (1.1), tr, 11 (1.2), sth, nd (1.3), 
etc., appear to prove that the Chandravalli record was en- 
graved after, but not long after, the execution of the grants 
of Sivaskandavarman. I therefore think that scholars (see 
Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 95f.; Kadambakula, chart opp. p. 15) are 
justified in placing Mayūrašarman about the middle of the 
fourth century A.D. We may not therefore be far from the 
mark if we suppose that the date of Mayūra's accession lies 
somewhere between A.D. 320 and 350.' 

According to the evidence of the Talgunda inscription 
(Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 31 ff.) of the Kadamba king named 
Sántivarman, this Mayūrašarman was followed. on the 
Kadamba throne by his son Kangavarman, grandson Bhagi- 
ratha and great-grandson Raghu ; Raghu was succeeded by 
his brother whose name was Kākusthavarman. Supposing 
that Mayūrašarman's reign began about the middle of the 
fourth century and that the reign-periods of the four prede- 
cessors of Kakusthavarman (riz., Mayūrašarman, Kangavar- 
man, Dbhagiratha and Raghu) together covered about a 
century, we arrive at about the middle of the fifth century 
for the period of Kākustba. 

The Halsi grant (Ind. Ant., VI, p. 23) of Kākustha- 
varman, the Yuvarāja (crown-prince) of the Kadambas, 
was issued in the eightieth year.” Fleet says (Bomb. Gaz., 


1 According to the Tulguada inscription, Muyūrašarman received the pa(tabundha- 
sampūjā as well as the land between the Western sea an! the Prehira frown the Pallava 
kings of Kañ i. We have already suzgested that this may have taken p'ace about the 
time of the great Sivaskandavarman and bis father who were posaib'y suzeraios of the 
whole land bounded by the Arabinn sea in the weat. See above, p. 154 n. 

1 [a Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 13, it has bean suggested to be theeighticth year from 
the conquest of the Nūgaa by Krsņavarman (I), who however cannot be 5O years 
earlier than Kákusthavarman., 


30 
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"I, ii, p. 291), " The year purports by strict translation to 
be his own eightieth year. But it cannot be the eightieth 
year of his Yuvarāja-ship ; and, even if such a style of dating 
were usual, it can hardly be even the eightieth year of his 
life. It must therefore be the eightieth year from the 
Pattabandha of his ancestor Mayūrašarman, which is 
mentioned in the Talgunda inscription.’’ (The beginning 
of K*kustha’s reign thus falls more than eighty years 
after Mayüra$arman's accession (somewhere between circa 
320 and 350 A.D.). The record issued when Kākustha- 
varman was a Yuvarāja thus seems to have been inscribed 
some time between circa 400 and 430 A.D.' 

Kākusthavarman was succeeded by his son Santi- 
varman during whose reign the Talgunda record was 
engraved. MrgeSavarman was the son and successor of 
Šāntivarman. Thus the two reigns of Kakusthavarman and 
of Sāntivarman intervened between the date of the Halsi 
grant when Kakustha was a Yuvaraja (some time between 
A.D. 400 and 430) and the date of MrgeSavarman’s 
accession. But since we do not know the precise date of 
Mayūrašarman's accession and the exact reign-periods of 
Kakusthavarman and  Sàantivarman, it is difficult to 
conjecture any definite date for the accession of Mrgesa- 
varman. It is however almost certain that Mrgesa’s rule 
did not begin earlier than A.D. 415. 


MrgeSavarman’s last known date is year 8. He was 
succeeded by his son Ravivarman whose last known ins- 
criptional date is year 35. Ravivarman’s son and successor 
was Harivar:nan whose Sangoli grant (Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 165 ff.) was dated in the eighth year of his reign. The 
date of this recorl is caleulated to be either Tuesday, the 


1 Prof. haye^sudouriaeujpetesta to me that since this is the only instance of an era 
ben: used ia the Kydambas recor is and since Kākustnā, is known to have bad relations 
with tbe Guptas. the year 80 may possibly be referred to the Gupta era. The sugges- 
tion suits our chronology, às the date then falls in 400 A.D, 


Beat | 
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22nd September, 526, or Thursday, the 21st September, 
545 A.D. So Harivarman ascended the Kadamba throne 
either in 519-520 or in 538-539. Since Ravivarman’s 
reign of about 35 years intervened between the end 
of Mrgesavarman's rule and the beginning of Harivarman's 
reign, Mrgešavarman does not appear to have ended his 
rule before (538—35=) 503 A.D. Thus we see that the 
reign of Mrgesavarman fell in the period between A.D. 415 
and 503. 

Now, the Banavasi grant (Ind. Ant., VII, pp. 35-86) of 
Mrgesavarman gives a verifiable date. This record is said 
to have been dated in rájyasya trliye varse pause samvatsare 
kārttikamāsa-buhula-pakse dašamyān =tithau uttara-bhādra- 
pada-naksatre. 'Vhe date is therefore Pausa year ; month of 
Kārttika ; Bahula or the dark fortnight ; tenth lunar day ; 
and Uttara-bhādrapada naksatra. This date fell in the 
third regnal year of Mrgešavarman. It must first be 
observed that Bahula is here apparently a mistake for Sukla. 
The lunar mansion called Uttara-bhadrapada may have 
chance to occur on the tenth lunar day only of the bright 
half, and not of the dark half, of the month of Karttika. 
We are therefore to find out a Pausa year in the period 
between A.D. 415 and 503, in which the lunar mansion 
Uttara-bhüdrapada occurred on the tenth tithi of the bright 
half of Kārttika. 

Between A.D. 415 and 503, Pausa years, counted 
according to the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, occurred in 
A.D. 425, 437, 445, 460, 472, 484 and 496; but calculations 
show that the lunar mansion Uttara-bhadrapada occurred in 
Kārttika-Sukla-dašamī only in A.D. 437 and in 172. On 
October 24, A.D. 437, Šukla-dašamī continued till 2-5 A.M. 


in the night; and Uttara-bhádrapada naksatra began about 
` > 


| Mr. K. N. Dikshit who hos edited the Sangoli grant (Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p. 165 f.) rightly prefers the second date, ciz., A.D. 538. 
* 
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3 12-15 p.m. in the day. On October 27, A.D. 472, Sukla- 
dašamī continued till 8-57 p.m. in the night and Uttara- 
bhādrapada began about 2-31 p.m. in the day. It therefore 
appears that MrgeSavarman ascended the Kadamba throne 
either in A.D. 434-435 or 469-470." 

Scholars (see Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 95-96; Kadambakula, 
chart opp. p. 15) generally place Mrgeáavarman's accession 
in circa 475 A.D. We would therefore prefer the second 
alternative, viz., 469-70 A.D. 

In this connection we should also note that a Halsi grant 
(Ind. Ant., VI, p. 24) of king Mrgesavarman is dated on the 
full-moon day of Kārttika in his eighth regnal year which was 
a Vaiéakha samvatsara. We bave already seen that the 
tenth tithi of the bright half of Karttika of his third year 
fell in the Pausa samvatsara. This fact seems to show that 
the same lunar day of Karttika in the next Vaišākha samvat- 
sara fell in his seventh regnal year. Are we to suppose that 
the eighth year of Mrgesavarman's reign began in between 
the Sukla-dašamī and the full-moon day of Kārttika ? 
Mrgegavarman would then appear to have ascended the 
throne on a day between these two tithis. 

There were several branches * of the Early Kadambas, 


'the most important of them—besides the direct line of 


1 T am indebted for some calculations to* Mr. D. N. Mukberji, B.Sc, of the 
Daulatpur College (Khulna district, Bengal). The calculations are on the heliacal 
rising system as followed by Dikehit in Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions (Corp, Ins. 
Ind., UI). After the publication of my paper on this subject (Journ, Ind. Hist., 
XIV, p, 344), I have noticed that in a foot-note at page 353 of his List, the 
late Mr. Sewell said, '* Mrgesavarinon may hawe come to the throne in A.D. 471. 
For an in*cription of bis third year beers a datein A.D. 473, given as in the 
year Pausa, which, in the twelve year cycle = Kilaka,'"" Sewell appears to have 
calculated the Panga years necerding to the mean motions of Jupiter. 

2 Tt will be seen that the lines of MayGradarmao aod Krspavarman I and a few 
other lines one of them being that to which king Māndhātrvarman belonged, ruled 
more or less simultaneously over different parte of the Kadamba country. The refer- 
ence to Colukya Kirtivarman's victory over the kadamba-kadamba-kadambake (com- 
bined army of a confederacy of Kadamba princes ?) ia interesting to note in this 

. connection. Budábadatta, the celebrated author of the Vinayarinicchaya, ia said to 

= have flourished at Uragapura (modern Uraiyūr near Tanjore) about the fifth century 
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Mayūrašarman—being the line of Krsņavarman I. Sinee 
the exact relation of these branch lines with the main line, 
that is to say, with the line of Mayūrašarman, is not as yet 
definitely and unquestionably settled, I think it wiser to 
deal with them separately. 


A.D. In the nigamana of that work, he saya that he resided in the rihára of Venhu- 
dūsa at Bhiitamatgala-on-Kaveri in the Colarattha and composed the book when 
the country was being ruled by Accutaccutavikkanta who was a kaļamba-kula nandana. 
The tikà says that the Cola-rāja Accutavikkama who was ka/amba-kula-camsa-jite was 
ruling the Co]a-rattba. Tt has been suggested thet king Acyutavikrama belonged to 
the Kadamba family (see Ind. Cult., T, pp. 71-74), Some scholars think that he was 
a Kalabhra. The suggestion that the Cola country was ruled by a Kadamba 
or Kalabhra king about the fifth century however cannot be accepted without 
further evidence. Kaļamba-kulā-nandanā, 1.€., delight of the Kaļamba = Kadamba 
(Bomb. Gaz... T, ii, p. 555, note 2) or Kndamba family, may suggest that 
Acyutavikrama's mother was a Kadamba princess. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that a Pallava king (Pallava-raija) named Gopāladeva 
has been described in the Haldipur grant (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 173 T) as 
kaikeya-vams-odbhara which haa been taken to indicate that Gopaladeva was 
connected with the Kaikeyas on his mother's side. Calukya Jayasimba IL) is described 
in the records of the family as being born inthe Pallava linenye Bomb. Gaz., T, u, 
p. 333), and Fleet suggests that bis mother was a Pallava princess. Fleet also 
suggested (ibid, p. 319) that Satyásraya-Dhruvará;a-Indravarmnan, “ an ornament 
of the Adi-mabhà- Dappüra-varpáa,'* was a son of Calukya Mangalesa and was connected 
with the Bappüra or Batpüra family on his mother’s side, lt ia also not impossible 
that the Kamboja-ramša tilaka KRājyapāla of the Irda grant is the senie vs king 
Ráiyapüla of the Pala dynasty, whose mother was a Kamboja priceess See my note in 
Journ, Andhra Hist. Res, Soc., X, p. 227 f. 
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(We have seen that according to the Talgunda inscription 
the Kadambas belonged to a Brāhmaņa family devoted to 
the study of the Vedas.f There the family hag been described 
as tryārga-vartma, hāritī-putra and münavi 'ya-gotra. ( In this 
family of dvijas was born an illustrious and learned 
Brāhmaņa named Mayūrašarman who went with his pre- 
ceptor Virasimha to Kāūcīpura, the Pallava capital, in 
order to prosecute his Vedic studies. There Mayūrašarman 
was drawn in a quarrel with the Pallayas, ' and considering 
the illtreatment he received a dishonour to the Brahmanas, 
"he unseathed a flaming sword eager to conquer the 
world." He then easily defeated the frontier guards of the 
Pallava kings  (antah-pàlüàn pullav-endrāņām) * and esta- 
blished himself in a dense forest near Sriparvata. His 
power gradually increased, and he levied tributes from the 
Brhad-Bāņas * and other kings. At length a compromise 


1 Kielhorn thinks that afrasamstha is the same as atrāroka,'* a horseman” (Ep, 
Ind., VOT, p 26). May the passage afra-samsthena kalahena suggest that the quarrel 
of Mayūrašarman was io connection with a borse sacrifice (see above, p. 184, 
note) Among the Early  Pallavas  Sivaskandavarman and Kumáravignu of 
the Omgoda (no. 1) grant are the only kings known to have performed the Aévamedba, 
This fact also sppears to sugesst that Mayüraáarman lived about the time of the 
great Sivaskandavarman who is known to have held sway over the greater portion 
of Lower Decean. Kumāraviķņu seems to have ruled about the end of the fourth 
century. ^.. 

2 The plural number in pallacendrünüm, etc., suggests that the quarrel of 
Mayūrsšarman was not limited within the reign period of a single Pallava king of 
Kāfcī, but contiaued in the succeeding reigns, Antah-pala (Warden | of the Marches) 
is mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthadāstra (Samasastry 's ed., pp. 20,247). The salary 
of an Antah-pála was equal to that of a Kumara, Paura-vyavahārika, Rāstrapāls 
and of a member of the Mantri-parigat. | 

3 Brhad-Bága uppeara to mean the great Baga. < the atester bouse of e 
Banas. Cf. Perumbāņappāģi in Tamil. | qu. ‘ 
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was brought in, and Mayürasarman accepted service under 
the Pallava kings of Kāūcī, from whom he received the 
pattabandha-sampaja, that is to say, the status of a subordi- 
nate ruler, as wellas the territory extending from the 
Apararnava (Western or Arabian Sea) and the Prehāra 
(river ?) with a specification that no other chief would enter 
into it. The eightieth year of an unknown era by which the 
Halsi grant of Kakusthavarman (Ind. Ant., VI, p. 23) is dated, 
is supposed by seine scholars to have be ^n from this time. 
Mayürasarman is said in the Talguue™ inscription (v. 20) 
to have entered into the service of the Pallava kings and to 
have pleased them by acts of bravery in battles. He seems to 
have become a dandandyaka (feld-marshal) of the Pallava king 
of Kāūcī. ) This view is further supported by verse 3 of the 
same inscription in which the Kadamba family is called the 
great lineage of leaders of armies (kadamba-senani '-brhad- 
ansaya), as well as by verse 22 in which Mayūrašarman is 
said to have been favoured? and anointed Sendpati (general) 
by Sadānana anl the Mothers * (saddnanah yam =abhisikta- 


I The word senūnī means “ leader of an army "" (see Già, X, 24; Kumāra,, 
II, 51). IL i« also a mame of Kürttikeysa, the divine general (Raghu, II, 37). It may 
also be suggested that Mayūrašarman was famous as Senáni or Senāpati like Pusya- 
mitra Sanga (Mālarikāgnimitra, Act V). 

2 The word anudhyāta is generally taken to be .n the a¢tive use to mean ' medi- 
tatiog on .." In the passage in gnum the verb amu-dhyai is evidently used in the 
passive to mean ' to favour,'' " to bless." That the word anudhyáta should be taken in 
the passive to mean “ favoured "' is also proved by passages like mahasena-matrgan- 
ānudhyāt-ābhigikta io which the other word abhigikta is used in the passive, Note also 
a similar passsge of the Calukya grants which says that the family ** acquired an un- 
interrupted continuity of prosperity through the favour and protection of Kárttikeya" 
(Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 337). The common phrase bappa-bhattáraka-pad-anudhgata means 
s favoured (or, blessed) by the feet of the «or, the noble) lord, the father.” 

3 The Calukyas are deacribed in their granite as '" who bave beeo nourisbed by 
the seven Mothers who are the seven mothera of mankind.” The Mothers are 
persoaified energies of the principal deities. They are generally seven (sometimes eight 
or sixteen) in num er, êg., Brahmi (or Bralhmāņī), Mábhesvari, Kaumārī, Vaijouvī, 
Vārūbī (sometimes Nárasimbhi/, Iudrāņī (Aiudrī or Mábendri), and Cāuņdi. who 
attend on Siva but vanally on his son Skanda (Mabasena or Sadānana). The list of 
eight Mothers omits Mābendrī but iucludos Candi and Carcikā. They were probably 
connected with the six Kritikás (Pleiades) who are said to become mothers to Skands 


- 
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|.  vün-anudhyàáya senāpatim mütrbhih saha).'/ In this connec- 
| tion itis interesting to note that in almost all the Kadamba 
records the family has been described as anudhyāta (favoured) 
by Svāmi-Mahāsena (Sadānana) and the Mothers.) It must 
also be noticed in this connection that the Sirsi grant (Ep. 
Ind., XVI, p. 264) of Ravivarman describes the king as 
Kadamba-mahàsenapati-pratima .* | 
A". very late inscription found at Talgunda (Ep. Carn., 
VII, Sk. 178) says that Mayürasarman (or Mayüravarman as 
there written) performed no less than eighteen horse-sacri- 
fice) G. M. Moraes says, (It may safely be maintained 
that he really performed one or perhaps a few more which 
thus formed a historical foundation for the exaggerated 
version of the later records." \The suggestion is however 
untenable in view of the fact that Mayürasarman is never 
credited with the performance of any sacrifice not only in 
his owa Chandravalli record but also in the inscriptions of 
his immediate successors. The Kadamba family is said to 
have been rendered pure by the bath of the Asvamedha only 
after the time of Krsnavarman I who is the only Kadamba 
ruler known to have performed the horse-sacrifice. | 
The Chandravalli inseription of Mayūrašarman (Mys. 
Arch. Surv., A. R., 1929, p. 50) records the construction 
of a tank by the king who belonged to the Kadamba family 
and conquered the Treküta, Ābhīra, Pallava, Pāriyātrika, 
Sakasthāna, Sayindaka, Puņāta and Mokari. ) This record 


by norsing him who formed six mouths to sackle them aimultenously (cf. Skanda's 

names, Kürttikeya, Sadinena, Sanmátura, eic.) See Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 337 and 

note. EM 

| The pissaze has beer taken by some to mean that Mayūrašarman was anointed 
by Sadánana after he meditated on the Senápati (i.e., Saļānana?). This interprta- 
tien is certainly untenab!e. Tie verb in anudhgáya (after favouring) , which bas 
here its subject in sadünanah aod its object in yom, is the seme as in anudhyāta 
(favoured) in passages like mahāsena-mātrgaņ-ānudhyāt-āb T n āta (favoured and 
anointed by Mahāsena and the Mothers) occurring in many Kadamba records. 

| 2 Mahāsenāpati evidently signifies Skanda ; cf. bis names Mabüsena and Senápati. 
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is engraved on a boulder at the entrance of the Bhairaves- 
vara temple at Chandravalli in the Chitaldrug district of 
Mysore, and is so obliterated that it is difficult to be definite 
as regards the reading of some of the names mentioned in 
connection with Mayūrašarman's conquests.) 

WI. Trekūta appears to signify the  Traikütakas who 
probably received their name from the Trikūta mountain in 
Aparanta, mentioned by Kālidāsa (Raghu, IV, verses 58-59). 
An inscription (Arch. Surv. W. Ind., p. 124f) of the 
Vakataka king Harisena (circa 500-520) refers to the king- 
dom of Trikūta. ‘The copper-plate grants of the Traikūtaka 
kings are all discovered in the neighbourhood of Surat and 
Kanheri (Bhandarkar, List, Nos. 1199, 1200, 1202, etc.). 
The Kanheri grant of the year 245 (A.D. 493-94) 


of the augmenting sovereignty of the Traikütakas refers . 


to a monastery at Krsnagiri (Kanheri) itself. The Pardi 
inscription of Dahrasena is dated in year 207 (A.D. 455- 
56). The date of the Surat inscription. of Vyaghrasena 
is the Traikūtaka - year 232 (A.D. 479-80). The 
evidence of the 'Traikütaka inscriptions thus shows that 
the family ruled in Southern Gujarat and the Konkan about 
the second half of the fifth century. It is possible that the 
Traikütakas ruled in the same place also about the time of 
Mayüraéagman. The era used in the Traikütaka inscriptions 
is said to be the same as the NKalacuri or Cedi era which 
begins from A.D. 248-49 (Rapson, op. cit., pp. clx-xlxi; 
Bomb. Gaz., I. ii, p. 294.) 

JTraikütaka coins have been discovered not only in Sou- 
thern Gujarat and the Konkan, but also in the Maratha 
country on the other side of the Ghats. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji noticed a 'Traikütaka coin mentioning the Parama- 
vaisnava Maharaja Rudragaņa ("sena), son of Maharaja 
Indradatta (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii, p. 295 n.). The fact that 
the Traikūtaka coin-types are very closely imitated from the 
Western Ksatrapa coins shows that they were intended for 
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Shiotibtton 1 in districts where the Western Ksatrapa coins 
had become familiar to the people. ‘‘Local conservatism 
in regard to Gorm Sy pes is a marked characteristic of Indian 
numismatics'" (Rapson, loc. cit.). It is therefore clear 
that the country of the Traikütakas was originally a part 
of the dominions of the Saka kings of Ujjain. According 
to the Ajanta inscription (Arch. Surv, W. Ind., IV, p. 138 ff.) 
the Triküta country was conquered by the Vākātaka king 
Harisena who appears to have ruled about the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D. 

3II. The earliest mention of the Abhiras seems to be 
that in Patanjali's Mahābkāsya, I, 252 (Ind. Ant., XLVII, 
p. 36). There they are associated with the Südras. Accor- 
ding to a verse of the Mahābhārata, these two tribes lived 
near the place where the Sarasvatī lost itself into the sands 
(cf. IX, 37, 1: šūdr-ābhīrān prati dvesád = yatra nastā- 
sarasvati ). In another place however the epic places the 
Abhiras in Aparānta (II, 51). The country of the 
Abhiras has been mentioned as Abiria in the Periplus and as 
Abéria in the Geography of Ptolemy. According to the 
Greek geographer (Geog., VII, i, § 55), the land about the 
mouth of the Indus was generally called Indo-Scythia which 
consisted of three countries, viz., Patalēnē (Indus delta), 
Abéria (Abhira country) and Surastréné (Kathiawar). 

The Purāņas (e.g., Vayu, 99, v. 359) mention the 
Abhiras who ruled after the Andhras (Sātavāhanas). An 
Abhira chief named Rudrabhūti is known to have served as 
general of a Saka king of Ujjain. The Gunda inscription 
of Saka 103 (A.D. 181), belonging to the reign of Rudra- 
simha I, records the digging of a tank by the Abhira general 
Rudrabhūti. It is also known that for a time the Saka 
Satraps of Western India were shadowed by an Abhira king 
named Madbariputra Isvarasena, son of Sivadatta. The 
Nasik inscription (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 88) of this | king re- 
cords the investment of 1, 500 karsapanas in the. trade-guilds 
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of Govardhana (Nasik) for the purpose of providing medicines 
to the monks dwelling in the monastery on the Trirašmi 
mountain. Coins of a Mahaksatrapa named Ī$varadatta 
have been found in Kathiawar. These are silver coins of — 
the same style and type as the coins of the Saka Ksatrapas. 
Īsvaradatta dates his coins in the regnal year and not in the 
Saka era like the Western Ksatrapas. According to Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji, Ī$varadatta was probably an Abhira connect- 
ed with the dynasty of Ī$varasena of the Nasik inscription, 
and it was Iávaradatta who founded the Traikūtaka era 
of A.D. 248-49.  Rapson however has no doubt that 


Isvaradatta reigned between A.D. 236 and 239, that is to 
say, about ten years before the establishment of the 


Traikūtaka era. It is not possible to determine whether 
the Ābhīras and the Traikūtakas belonged to the same 
dynasty or race. It may however be said that the two 
groups of kings ruled over substantially the same territory 
and had a similar formation of names, which facts possibly 
suggest some sort of relation that may have existed between 
the Ābhīras and the Traikūtakas (Rapson, loc. cit.). 

“WILL. We have already discussed the question of Mayūra- 
garman’s quarrel with the Pallavas of Kāūcī. About the 
beginning of the fourth century, the Pallavas appear to have 
held sway not only over Andhrapatha and Sātāhanirattba 
(Bellary district) in the north and the north-west, but 
possibly also over the Kuntala country in the west. 

IV. Pāriyātrika seems to signify the people dwelling on 
the Pāriyātrā mountain, which may be identified with the 
Aravelly Range and the Western Vindhyas. According to 


1 The Nasik district ** may have passed immediately ipto the power of these 
Abhiras, either during the reign or after the reign of Šrī-Yajūa, or it may have firat been 
held by the Cuķu family of the Sātaksrņis, the * other Andbras ' or ` Andhra-bbrtyas ° 
(* servants of the Andbras ') of the Purünas, who undoubtedly were in possession of tbe 
neighbouring maritime province of Aparānta '' (Rapson, op. cit, p. cxxxiv). | 

3 Bhandarkar places the rulo of Mahākģatrapā Išvaradatta between 188 and 
190 A.D. 
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the Purāņas (Vāyu, 45, 97-98 ; Mārkaņdeya, 57, 19-20), rivers 
like tbe Mahī, Carmaņvatī (Chambal), Barņāšā (Banās), Siprā 
and Vetravatī have their origin inthe Pāriyātra or Pāripātra. 
_Y V. Sakasthāna is the country of the Sakas. It has 
been mentioned by the author of the Periplus ($ 85) as 
Scythia which was situated in the Lower Indus valley 
and was under the rule of Parthian chiefs, engaged in un- 
ceasing internecine strife. As has already been noticed, the 
Indian Saka country is described in the Geography (VII, 1, 
§ 55) of Ptolemy as Indo-Seythia which included Pataléné, 
Abéria and Surastréné. At the time of Mayūrašarman 
(middle of the fourth century A.D.), Sakasthana seems to 
have signified the kingdom of the Saka kings of Ujjain. The 
line of the Sakas of Ujjain was founded by Castana (a 
contemporary of the Greek geographer Ptolemy) in the first 
half of the second century. The Sakas continued their rule 
in that locality up to the beginning of the fifth century when 
Chandragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
conquered Malwa from Saka Rudrasimha III (Rapson, 
Catalogue, p. cxlix ff. ; Allan, Catalogue, p. xxxviii f.). 

Æ VI. Sayindaka has been suggested to be the same as the 
country ofthe Sendrakas. The Sendrakas are known to be 
of Nàga origin and their country is generally identified with 
the Nāyarkhaņda or Nagarakhanda division of the Banavāsī 
province, which possibly formed a part of the present 
Shimoga district of Mysore. The Sendraka-visaya is known 
to have been included in the dominions of the Kadamba 
king Krsņavarman IT. The Bennur grant (Ep. Carn., V, 
p. 594) of Krsnavarman II records the gift of a village called 
Palmadi which was in the Sendraka-visaya. A Sendraka 
chief named DBhànuéáakti seems to have been a feudatory 
of the Kadamba king Harivarman (see the Halsi grant of the 
eighth year of Harivarman's reign ; Ind. Ant., VI, p. 31). 
After the fall of the Kadambas the Sendrakas transferred 
their allegiance to the Calukyas of Bādāmi, who succeeded 
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the Kadambas in the rule of the Kuntala region. A record 
of Pulakeáin I (Ind. Ant., VII, p. 211 ff.), who was the first 
great emperor of the Calukya dynasty, mentions the Sendraka 
raja Rundranīla Gonda, his son Sivāra and grandson Sami- 
yāra who ruled the Kuhundi-visaya (Belgaum district) 
with its headquarters at Alaktaka-nagari.!' The Chiplun 
grant (Ep. Ind., III, p. 50 ff.) says that the Sendraka prince 
Srī-vallabha Senānanda-rāja was the maternal uncle of Pula- 
kegin II. An inscription (J.B.B.R.A.S., XVI, pp. 228-29) of 
the tenth year of Vikramaditya I mentions the Sendraka 
chief Devasakti who appears to have been his feudatory. 
According to the evidence of the Balagami record (Ind. Ant., 
XIX, p. 142; Ep. Carn., VIII, Sk. 154), the Sendraka 
Maharaja Pogilli, a feudatory of Calukya Vinayāditya I, 
ruled over the Nāyarkhaņda division which had a village 
called Jedugür, identified by Fleet with Jedda in the Sorab 
taluka of the Shimoga district. The crest of the family of 
Pogilli was the elephant (Bomb. Gaz.,I, ii, p. 192). In connec- 
tion with a certain Satyāšraya (Pulakesin II ?) a Lakshmesvar 
inscription mentions the Sendra (i.e., Sendraka) king Durga- 
gakti, son of Kumārašakti and grandson of Vijayasakti. 

J^ VII. Punata has been taken to be the same as modern 
Punņādu in the southern part of Mysore. Ptolemy seems to 
have mentioned it (Geog., VII, i, § 86) as Pounnata where 

beryls were found. The country or district of Punnāta was 

adorned by the rivers Kaveri and Kapinī. The capital of 

this ancient kingdom was Kirtipura (Kittūr) on the Kapini 

(Kabbanī) river in the Heggadedevanakote taluka. The Ko- 

māralingam and Mamballi plates (Jnd. Ant., XII, p. 13; Mys. 

Arch. Surv., A.R., 1917, pp. 40-41) bētenging to early 

| n ) 4 T 


r o 
1 Records like the Bagumra (Nausari district) grant Ma. int., XVIII, 
pp. 266-67) of the Bendraka prince Prtbivīvālisbķa-Nikumbballasakti, on of Aditya- 
fakti and grandson of Bhbánuáakti, dated in the year 406 (Cedi cra? — 055 A.D.), 
show that the Sendrakas were granted jdgirs in Southern Gujarat after the country 
was conquered by the Calukyas, — Alaktakanagari — Lattalür of Rag{rakdja records ? 
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Purináta rulers speak of the kings named Vigņudāsa, Rastra- 


varman, Nāgadatta, Bhujaga (son-in-law of Ganga Madhava- 
Simhavarman ?), Skandavarman and Ravidatta, who belonged 
to the Tāmrakāšyapa kula. According to the Ganga records, 
Ganga Avinita, father of Durvinita, married the daughter of 


. "Bkandavarman, king of Punnàta. Ganga Durvinita is known 


-e 


_Dubreuil"s chronology is more reasonable (Anc, Hist. Dec. pp. 107-9). — 


to have had a very long reign which covered more than forty 
years and, as we shall see, the Ganga king probably helped 
his daughter’s son, Calukya Vikramaditya I, in securing the 
throne of Bādāmi about 654 A.D. The Punnāta king Skanda- 
varman, Durvinita’s mother's father, must therefore bave 
reigned in the second half of the sixth century. Some of the 
Ganga records assert that the Punnāja country formed a part 
of Durvinīta's kingdom. The country may have passed to 
Durvinita as the heir of his maternal grandfather.’ 
Æ VIII. Mokari has been taken to signify the Maukharis 
of Eastern and Northern India. Inscriptions of the Maukha- 
ri kings have been discovered in the Jaunpur and Bara- 
Banki districts of U. P. and in the Gaya district of Bihar 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., Nos. 10, 1601-1605; Corp. Ins. 
Ind., III, Intro. p. 14). The Haraha inscription (Ep. 
Ind., XIV, p. 115) of Maukhari Isainavarman is dated in 
Vikrama 611 (A.D. 544). About the sixth century a line 
of the Maukharis is known to have established themselves in 
the Kanauj region. Maukhari Grahavarman of this line 
married the sister of the illustrious Harsavardhana (A.D. 
606-647) of the Pusyabhüti family of Thaneswar. The 
Chandravalli record however seems to refer to the Maukharis 
of Rajputana. Three inscribed yūpas (Krta year 295 = A.D. 
238) of a feudatory Maukhari family have been found at 
Badva in the Kotah state (Ep. Ind., XXIII, p. 42 ff.). 

i Dr. B. A. Saletore has written a paper on the kingdom of Punnāļa in Ind. Cult., 
III (October, 1936), p. 902 ff. His chronology is however based on the theories ihat 


Meyūrašarman ruled about the middle of the third century, and that Gaiga Darvinita 
reigned in tbe last quarter of the fifth century, which I consider to be inadmissible. 
ER oe 
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It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
tentative reading of the Chandravalli record does not speak 
of the Banas who are, according to the evidence of the 
Talgunda record of Santivarman, known to have been 
harassed by Mayūrašarman. The Banas were a very ancient 
ruling family in the Chittoor and North Arcot districts. 
According to Hultzsch (S. Ind. Ins., III, p. 89) the capital 
of the Bina dynasty seems to have been Tiruvallam which 
had the other name Vāņapuram "and belonged to the 
district of Perumbāņappādi (the country of the Great Bāņa). 
Tiruvallam is 40 miles west by north of Conjeeveram. 
On the evidence of the Penukonda Plates (Ep. Ind., 
XIV, p. 331), it may be suggested that about the 
middle of the fifth century A.D., the Pallava kings Simha- 
varman and Skandavarman installed the Ganga feudatories 
Ayyavarman and his son Madhava-Simhavarman for the 
purpose of crushing the Banas who had possibly become 
unruly. The early history of the Banas is wrapped up in 
obscurity. The earliest rulers of the family, whose time is 
known, are Vikramāditya-Bali-Indra who was a vassal of 
Calukya Vijayāditya (A.D. 696-733), and Vikramāditya 
who governed the country, **' West of the Telugu Road,'' as 
a vassal of Pallava Nandivarman II (A.D. 717-79). See 
Hultzcb, Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 3 ff., Sewell, List, p. 328. 

(According to Dr. M. H. Krishna (Mys. Arch. Surv., 
A.R., 1929, p. 56), the Chandravalli inscription is to be 
assigned to circa 258 A.D. He suggests that the rise of 
Mayūra is to be placed between A.D. 250 and 260. All 
his arguments are however based on an untenable view 
regarding the date of Pallava Sivaskandavarman whom he 
places about the end of the first half of the third century 
A.D, It appears that Dr. Krishna too is inclined to place 
Mayürasarman only a little later than Šivaskandavarman. 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman, as I have already shown, ruled 
in the first quarter of the fourth century. Mayūrašarman, 
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the language of whose Chandravalli record is a little 
. more developed than that of the grants of Sivaskanda- 

varman, should therefore be placed not earlier than the 
first quarter of the fourth century A.D. 


The Malavalli inscription (Ep. Carn., VII, Sk. 264) 
possibly also belongs to king Mayürasarmai. Here however 
the issuer of the grant is simply said to have been kadam- 
bānam rājā (king of the Kadambas) and vaijayanti-dhamma- 
mahārājādhirāja (Dharma-Mahārājādhirāja * of Vaijayantī 
or Banavāsī) ; but the name of the king is not mentioned. 

poc» as the Prakrit language of the record is 
ater than that of the grants of  Sivaskandavarman, 
the issuer of the Malavalli grant must have been either 
Mayürasarman himself or his immediate successor. ) 


The grant was executed in the fourth year of the king's 
reign, on the second lunar day ofthe first fortnight of autumn, 
under the first asterism Rohiņī. The grant was in the form 
of a Bahma-dijja (Brahma-deya) which was meant for the 
enjoyment (deva-bhoga) of the god Malapalideva: It consist- 
ed of a number of villages which are said to have been 
previously granted by king Mānavyagotra Hāritīputra Siva- 


1 Titles like Mahārājādhirāja were derived from Rājātirāja, eto., of the Scytho- 
Kuságas. They were first used in Northern India by the Guptas who were the 
political successors of the Kugāņss in the sovereignty of Aryivarta. In Southern 
India, the title Dharma-Mahārājādhirāja first appears in the Hirahadagalli grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman. No other early Pallova king is known to have used the 
title. Sivaskandavarman himself has been called Yuva-mahārāja in the Mayidavolu 
grant. The early Gaūga kings call themselves Dharma-Mahādhirāja. Since no early 
Kadambs king is known to have been called Dharma-Mahārājādhirāja, may it be 
supposed that this title of the Kadamba kiog of the Malavalli record was an imitation 


of the title of Pallava "eco tf qn as we have suggested, was possibly 








suzerain of the Kuntala region in quarter of the fourth century ? May it bo 
further suggested that the name üánavyssagotra  Háritiputra Vaijayanti-pati 
Sivaskandavarman who seem to have been the immediate predecessor of Mayūrašarman 
was after that of Pallava Sivaskandavarman, just like the namo of the Gatga king 
Mādbavs-Sirphavarman was imitated from that of his father's overlord, king Simha- 

varman (A.D. 496-458) of Kàáhoi ? Miun *: 1: X - 
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skandavarman, lord of  Vaijayanti.' The Brahmadeya 
was granted for a second time, with all the parikāras includ- 
ing abhata-pravega, to a Brahmana named Kausikiputra 
Nāgadatta of the Konninya (Kaundinya) gotra, who is said 
to have been an ornament of the Koņdamāna-kula. The 
necessity of granting for a second time is said to have been 
the fact that the ownership of the estate was abandoned.) 
The villages granted were Somapatti, Konginagara, Mariyasa, 
Karpendūlā, Para-Muccundi, Kunda-Muccundi, Kappennala, 
Kunda-Tapuka, Velaki, Vegūra, Kona-Tapuka, Ekkattha- 
hara and Sahala. "The kinz's oral order seems to have 
been written down by Visvakarman and engraved on the 
stone-column by Nagadatta who is possibly not the same 
as the donee. 

The graWt begins with an adoration to Malapalideva 
and ends with the mangala: jayati lokanātha| h] nandamtu 
go-brühmanàa|A] ; siddhir=astu ; šrīr=astu. This Sanskrit 
mangala at the end of a Prakrit grant reminds us of a 
similar mangala at the end of the Hirabadagalii Prakrit 
grant of Sivaskandavarman. Many of the Sanskrit grants of 
Mayürasarman's successors also end with similar mangalas. 

The above inscription is engraved on a pillar in front 
of the Kalleávara temple at Malavalli in the Shikarpur 
taluka as a continuation of, as has already been noticed, an 
inscription dated in the first year of Manavyagotra Hari- 
tiputra Vinhukadda Cutukulānanda Satakarni, king of Vija- 

NV TE has been suggested (¢.g., in Lüders, List, No. 1106; Journ. Ind. Hist., 
XII, p. 361) that Sivsskanda-varman was the name of the Kadamba king who 
issued the Malavalli grant. The composition «f the record however clearly shows 
that the theory is untenable : cf. vatjayanlī-dharma-mahūrājādhrrāja patikata- 
sanjjhāyicaccāparo kadambānam rājā sivakhadararrāņā mūnaryusagottena haritiputtena 
vaijayantīpatinā puvvadatt = eti, ete. It must be tb Owed that the word fAudambdnam } 
raja with all the epithets preceding it is in the first case-ending, while sivahiiada- 
ravcaņā and all its epithets following it are in the third case-ending. Marco er, 


the opithet vaijayanti-dharma-mahārājādhirāja applied to kadambanam raja and 
vaijayantī-patinā applied to sicakhadacaccana show beyond doubt that these two 


identical epithets refer to two different kings. 
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 Yantī (Banavāsī). This grant also begins with an adoration 


to the god Malapalideva for whose enjoyment a Devabhoga 
was granted in the king's first regnal year on the first lunar 
day of the second fortnight of summer. "The Devabhoga 
was in the form of a Bahmadijja (Brahmadeya) of the 
grāmahāra (group of villages ?) of Sahalatavi which was 
granted to Takiūcīputra Kondamana who has been called 
Haritiputra and is said to have belonged to the Kauņdinya 
gotra, with all the parihāras like abhatapravesa and others. 
It must be noticed that the Malavalli record of the 
Kadamba king also mentions Sabalā (cf. the grāmahāra of 
Sahalatavi of the present grant) and there the donee is one 
who belonged to the family of this Koņdamāna (koņdamana- 
kula-tilaka). Since the linguistic and palaeographical standards 
of the two Malavalli records agree in placing them very near 
each other in time, I think it possible that the Kondamana- 
kula-tilaka Kaušikīputra Niagadatta of the Kauņdinya 
gotra (donee of the Kadamba grant) was the son of 
Takiūcīputra-Hāritīputra Koņdamāna of the Kaundinya gotra 
(donee of the Cutu Sātakarņi grant). We should however 
notice the facts that in the Kadamba record the twelve 
villages including Sahalà are said to have been previously 
granted by a Vaijayanti-pati named Sivaskandavarman 
and that the ownership of the estate is said to have been 
abandoned. It may be supposed that Sahalā was granted 
by Vinhukadda Cutukulānandu Satakarni, while the eleven 
other villages were granted by Sivaskandavarman who was 
possibly the former’s immediate successor. It 1s however 
possibe to suggest that the grāmahāra of Sahalatavi consisted 
of the twelve villages mentioned.) In the terminology 
of later inscriptions it would be like “the Sahala Twelve” or 
‘the Sahala-mahigrama.’’ The cause of abandoning the 


1 Bee, e.g. Naisadtīy a, V, verse 124, in which Nala, son of Virasena, has been 
described as virasena-kula-dipa, —— | 
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ownership of the estate by the heir of Kondamina seems to 
have been the political troubles caused by the rise of Mayura- 
Sarman, The case appears to be the same as that suggested 
-in connection with Sivasarman who received the village of 
Polamuru from Mādhavavarman I Visnukundin, and with 
his son Rudrasgarman_ who fled to Asanapura during the 
Calukya invasions and received back his father's agrahdra 
from Jayasimha I Eastern Calukya when the latter was 
established in the Guddavadi visaya (see above, p. 107 ff.) 
The order of king Vinhukadda Cutukulinanda Satakarni 
for the execution of the Malavalli grant is said to have been 
given to a Rajjuka whose name was possibly Mahābbhava. 
Rajjuka (from rajju) has been taken to be the same as a 
class of officials described by Megasthenes (McCrindle, Ancient 
India, pp. 53-54).) These officials are said to have measured 
the land, collected taxes, superintended rivers and the 
occupations connected with land, enjoyed the power of 
rewarding and punishing, inspected-sluices, constructed roads 
and carried out other works of public utility. Some of 
these have been described as the functions of the Rajjuka or 
Rajju-gahaka-amacca in the Kurudhamma-Jātaka. From the 
inscriptions of Ašoka we know that the Rajakas (i.e. , Rajjukas) 
were appointed over many hundred thousands of men and were 
placed in direct charge of the jānapada jana ; they therefore 
seem to have been the highest district officers (see Bhandar- 
kar, Ašoka, 2nd ed., pp. 59-60). «Lhe  Hajjukas were 
possibly employed in this region when Kuntala formed a 
part of the Maurya empire. The existence of such an off- 
cial in South-Western Deccan about the beginning of the 


fourth century showathat the official machinery of the 
Maurya age was Atill ‘functioning fh Southern India (see 


Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 321). 
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KANGAVARMAN, BHAGIRATHA AND RAGHU 


According to the Talgunda inscription, Mayūrašarman 
was succeeded by his son Kangavarman. In the Satara 
treasure trove four Kadamba coins have been found to bear 
the legend skandha which Moraes takes to be a mistake for 
kanga (op. cit., p. 382). The suggestion however 1s 
doubtful. Another writer suggests (see Journ. Ind, Hist., 
XII, p. 361) that Skanda was the real name of the son 
of Mayūrašarman and that be was the same as Sivaskanda- 
varman of the Malavalli record. We have already shown 
(above, pp. 166-67) that the identification of the names 
Sivaskanda and Skanda is not quite happy. It has also 
been proved that Sivaskandavarman of the Malavalli record 
did not beiong to the Kadamba family, but was possibly 
a scion of the Cutu Satakarni dynasty of Kuntala. 

The same Talgunda inscription says that Kangavarman 
was succeeded on the Kadamba throne by his son Bhagi- 
ratha. The coins in the cabinet of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute (St. Xavier's College, Bombay) with the 
representation of lions and the word sri and with the legend 
bhagī in Hale-Kannada characters have been taken to be the 
issues of this king (Kadambakula, p. 382). But the 
Kadamba coins (even if the Early Kadambas issued coins) 
have not yet been studied, and we are not definite if these 
coins can be assigned to the Ixadambas. 

Rev. Heras has pointed out (J.B.O.R.S., XII, p. 458 ff.) 
that the story of Kālidāsa being sent as an embassy of 
Vikramaditya (possibly Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty) to the court of the king of Kuntala is referred to in 
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the Srūgāraprakāša of Bhoja and possibly also in the Aucitya- 
vicāracarcā of Ksemendra (not of Hemacandra ; see Ind. 
Hist. Quart., IX, p. 200). He suggests that this Kuntala 
king was Bhagiratha and that Kālidāsa was sent in order to 
contract a matrimonial alliance that has been referred to in 
a passage of the Taigunda inscription which says that 
Kakusthavarman, son of Bhagiratha, married bis daughters 
in the families of the Guptas and other kings. The theory of 
Rev. Heras however seems to me to be based on a tissue of 
assumptions, As has already been pointed out by N. Laksbmi- 
narayana Rao (Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 199), in the passage 
of the Talgunda record, king Kākusthavarman, and not his 
father Bhagiratha, has been credited with the family alliance. 
We have already suggested that Kākusthavarman appears to 
have ruled in the first half of the fifth century A.D. He 
was therefore contemporary of the Gupta king Kumāragupta I 
(circa 415-455 A.D.), the successor of Candragupta II (circa 
875-415 A.D). It is possible that a son or a grandson of 
any of these Gupta kings was the son-in-law of Kadamba 
Kakusthavarman.' 


t Dr. S. K. Aiyangar (The .Vakdtekas and their place in Indian History, 
p. 41 ff) and, apparently following him, Mr. N. Lakshminarayana Rao (Ind. 
Hist. Quart., 1X, p. 200) tbiok that the king of Kuntala to whom Candra- 
gupta II is supposed to have sent nn embassy was a king of the Vākūļaka 
dynasty. It is pointed ont that the Bharatacarita (An Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., 
V,p. 46) mentions the author of the well known Prakrit poem Setubandhe as a 
Kuntaleás, while Bina in the Harsacarita (Intro., verse 14) tella ua that the poem was 
composed by Pravarasens, who has been identified with Pravarasena II of the Vakatuka 
dynasty. According to them, the Vākāļukas were also known as ** Lorda of Kuntala." 
The theory is however "ntenable in view of the fact that the country of Runtala has 
been described as a separate political unit in the records of the  Vákátakas thermaelves. 
According to the Balaghat plates (Ep. fnd.. TX, p. 260 ff), Narendrasena, sou of 
Pravarasena II, was married to Ajjhita-Bhattarik4 who was the daughter of the lord of 
Kuntala. The Ajanta inscription (Arch. Suro. W. Ind., IV, p. 133 T.) says that the 
Vākātaka king Prthivisena, father (7? grandfather) of Pravaraena II, conquered the 
lord of Kuntala. That the Kuntala country did not form a part of the Vakataka 
dominions is also proved by the fact tat according to the same inscription, Harigeņu 
who was the last great king of the Vakātaka dynasty claims to have copquered 
Kuntala once again. Of course, the Kadambas of Kuntala may, for some time, have 
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| Nothing important is known about his reign except the fact 





| SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVAHANAS 


Bhagīratha was succeeded by his son, king Raghu. 





that his younger brother Kākusthavarman was a Yuvarāja 


during his reign and was possibly in charge of the district 


round Palāšikā (modern Halsi). . 


acknowledged the suzerainty of the Vākātakas ; but that would hardly justify Pravara- 
sena TI being called kuntal-efa, Moreover, the Puranas (e.g., Vayu, 99, 365-06) 
describe the Vākātskas as raidišaka (belonging to Vidifā), and the Vākāļaka grants 
show that the Vākātakas ruled from the Vidarbha region in northern Deccan (see 
Bhandarkar, List,[Nos. 1703-13), 

The mention of a Vākāķaka king as '' Lord of Kuntala " inthe Bharatacariao 
only shows that ita autbor lived in (or referred to) a period when the name Kuntala 
extended over the greater part of Western and Southern India, e.g., in the*age of the 
Calukyas who have been described as Kuntalar, ‘‘ Lords of Kuntala," in the — 


Kaliigattuparant (seo abore, p. 215. note 3). The Early Calukyas may be supposed 


to have been political successors of the Vakijakas in the Decean. 
LUC | * 
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KAKUSTHAVARMAN AND SANTIVARMAN 


Raghu was succeeded by his younger brother Kakustha- 
varman * who was possibly ruling the Palasika division of 
the Kadamba kingdom as a governor during his elder 
brother’s reign. Only one inscription of Kakusthavarman 
has so far been discovered. 

The grant of Kakusthavarman (Ind. Ant., VI, p. 23) 
begins with the word namak, and a verse* which says, 
‘Victorious is the holy Jinendra who abounds in good 
qualities and is renowned as being extremely compassionate, 
and the banner of whose tenderness which comforts the 
three worlds is lifted up on higb.'” Some of the grants of 
Mrgesavarman and Ravivarman begin with the same verse. 

The grant was issued from Palāśikā (modern Halsi on 
the road to Nandigarh in the Bidi taluka of the Belgaum 
district) in the eightieth year of Kakusthavarman, the 
Yuvarāja of the Kadambas, who claimed to have enjoyed 
the general good wish of the subjects. We have already 
seen that the date of Kākustbavarmun s grant is supposed 
to “be the eightieth year from the pattabandha of his 
ancestor Mayūrašarman, which is mentioned in the Talgunda 
inscription." But since there is no proof that the 
Kadambas had any era like that, it may not be unreason- 
able that the date should be referred to the era of the 
Gupta with whom Kākustha was matrimonially related. 


t The correct form of the name would be Kadkutsthavarman (literally, one whose 
shield, f.e., protector, is Kükutstha, : e., l'ámacandra). In the Kadamba grants however 
the name of the king is invariably spelt Adkusthacarman. 

1 Jayati bhagarān jínendro gunarumdrah prathita-parama-karuntkahk, Trarloky- 
üdvüsakari doyū-patāk = occhritā yasya. 
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By this grant a field called Badovara-ksetra in the village 
called Kheta-grama, which belonged to the holy Arhats who 
are said to be the refuge of the created beings and the saviours 
of the three worlds, was given to the general Srutakirti as a 
reward for saving the prince. It is said that the confiscators 
of the field, belonging to the king's own family or of any 
other dynasty, would be guilty of the pažca-mahāpātaka. 
According to the Jains, the five great sins are destruction of 
life, lying, stealing, unchastity and immoderate desire. The 
grant ends with the usual imprecatory verses and the adora- 
tion: namo namo; rsabhadya namah, Rsabha is the first 
Arhat and the first of the twenty-four Jain tirthankaras 
(sanctified teachers) of the present age. 

As we have already seen, the Talgunda inscription says 
that king Kākusthavarman “by means of his rays which 
were his daughters caused to expand the splendid lotus- 
groups which were the royal families of the Guptas and 
others." In this connection it is interesting to note that, 
in the Balaghat plates (Ep. Ind., IX, p. 270 f.), the Vākātaka 
king Prthivisena II is said to have been the son of Narendra- 
sena by the Mahādevī Ajjhitabhattarika who was the 
daughter of the lord of Kuntala. The Vakataka prince 
Narendrasena was grandson of Prabhāvatīguptā, daughter 
of Candragupta II. Dubreuil thinks (Anc. Hist. Dec., 
p. 100) that Vākātaka Narendrasena, great-grandson of 
Candragupta II, was the son-in-law of Kakusthavarman 
and that the Talgunda record refers to this indirect relation 
of the Kadambas with the Guptas. If this suggestion is 
to be believed Ajjhitabhattarika was a daughter of Kākustha- 
varman. It is however also possible that another daughter 
of Kākustha was actually given in marriage to a Gupta 
prince of Pataliputra, who was possibly a son or grandson of 
Candragupta II or Kumāragupta I. 


There is a lithic record in box-headed characters (Mys. 
Arch. Surv., A. R. 1911, pp. 88, 35) on the right jamb 
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of the doorway of the Pranavesvara temple at Talgunda, 
which speaks of a certain Kākustha of the Bbatari dynasty" 
and of his mother Laksmi who is said to have been born 
in the Kadamba family. Since Kākusthavarman is known 
to have had several daughters and since grandsons are some- 
times seen to bear the names of the maternal grand-fathers 
(cf. E. Calukya names Rājarāja and Rajendra), it is possible 
that Laksmi, the mother of the Bhatari chief Kakustha, 
was another daughter of the Kadamba king Kākusthavarman. 
Thus Kākusthavarman appears to have been matrimonially 
related to the Guptas, Vākātakas and the Bhatāris. 

The son of Kākusthavarman was king Šāntivarman. 
The famous Talgunda inscription was engraved at the time 
of this ruler. The Talgunda inscription begins with an adora- 
tion to Siva and a verse eulogising the god.* It records the 
construction of a tank in the premises of a siddhalaya (temple) 
of lord Bhava (i.e., Siva) by Kakusthavarman. It is also 
said that the siddhdlaya was formerly abhyarcita (worshipped 
at) by Satakarni (possibly a king of the Cutu family) and 
others. The record ends with the following mangala: 
nandatu sarva-samant-ügato = yam =adhivāsah ; scasti prajā- 
bhyak. It is sometimes supposed that the Talgunda record 
was engraved by Santivarman when he was a governor 
of Sthanakundira (Talgunda) during the reign of his father. 
But passages like grhesu yasya laksmy-angama dhrtimati 
sucirām ca reme, yam...... sāmanta-cūdā-maņayah pranemuh, 
etc., show that king Kākustbavarman was dead at the 

! The epithet bhatdri vamša-tilaka, applied to the cbief named Kākustha, may 
also suggest that the name of the chief's father was Bhatári. See abore, p. 260 
and note. The record speaks of one Pasupati devoted to lord Padupati, re, Šiva. 
Kākuatba is said to have been chief among the ten Mapdalikas and bad the control of 
sulka He is also said to have pleased his master, the kgitipa. The record also refers 
to the residenta of Stbhénakufiapura-tirtha which may be the same as Sthana- 


kundūra or Talgunda. The record has been assigned palaeographically to about the 
middle of the fifth century. 
3 Jayati viscadeca-saigháta-nicit-aika-mürti^ sandtanah ŠSthūņur = indu-rasmi- 
vicchürita-dyutimaj-jatà-bhüra-mandanah. 
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time when the Talgunda inscription was engraved. The 
record moreover speaks of the rule (šāsana) of king 
(nrpati) Sāntivarman who has been described as patta-tray- 
| jita-cāru-mūrti which means to say that the 
king wore three diadems or crowns (patta ; see Raghu, 
XVIII, v. 44), that is to say, had three kingdoms in his 
possession. It is not clear whether he received the 
three pattas from his father or from a Pallava over-lord 
(Pallavendra Sāntivara of the Hebbata grant ?) like his 
ancestor Mayūrašarman. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
Birur grant (Ep. Carn., VI, p. 91) records the gift of a 
village in the Sindhuthayā-rāstra, made by the Kadamba 
Dharma-Mahārāja Visnuvarman with the permission of 
(anujūāpya) his jyesthapitā Santivarma-dharmamaharaja 
who has been described as vatjayanti-tilaka-samagra-karnata- 
bhūvarga-bhartā. If this Santivarman is to be identified 
with the son of Kakusthavarman, one of the latter's three 
pattas seems to refer to the .kingdom of his feudatory 
Visnuvarman. Another patta possibly refers to the 
Vaijayanti (Banavāsī) division of the Karnata country, 
which appears to have been under the direct rule of 
Santivarman. 

If the above identification is to be accepted (see infra), 
ve see that the Kadamba king Krsnavarman I (father 
of Visnuvarman) who celebrated the Asvamedha, and 
was a very powerful ruler and possibly had the 
whole of Karņāta (consisting of three kingdoms ?) under 
him, was a son of Kākusthavarman and a younger 
brother of Sāntivarman who was the  jyestha-pità ' 
(father’s elder brother) of Visnuvarman. We also see that 
Krsnavarman I who was presumably dead when his son 






i ‘The word jyesthā-pitā is synonymous with jyestha-táta and pitrjyestha, * a father's 
eldest brother." See the Miraj grant cf Jayasimha TI (Ind. Ant. , VIT, Pp. Ie, 1 | 4). 


„et: SM Ind., VIII, p. 30 n. 
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Visnuvarman was Dharma-Mahārāja under his jyestha-pifā 
ruled before his elder brother Sāntivarman. It will be 
seen below that the great Krsnavarman was defeated 
and probably killed in a battle with the  Pallavas. 
May this fact suggest that, after the death of Krgņavarman 
who usurped the throne, the rightful heir of Kakustha- 
varman got the possession of the entire Karņāta country 
with the help of the Pallavas who defeated the usurper ?' 
It is also to be noted that according to the Hebbata grant 
Visnuvarman himself is also known to have been anointed 
by a Pallava king. 

An inscription in front of the Durgi temple at Jambe- 
balli in the Sorab taluka (Ep. Carn., VIII, Sb. 44) has been 
attributed by Moraes to the Kadamba king Santivarman, 
son of Kākusthavafman. This record was written by 
Kannaya, the minister for peace and war. According to it, 
when Sāntivarm-arasa was ruling the [Banavāsī] Twelve 
Thousand, Kannaya built two temples and made a tank ; 
having come and seen them, the king granted a mattal 
of riceland to the priest of the temples. The inscription 
however is in the Kannada language and bears the date 
Saka 894 (A.D. 972). There is therefore no reason to 
believe that it belongs to the Kadamba king Santivarman 
who ruled about the middle of the fifth century. Sānti- 
varm-arasa of the Jambehalli record obviously belonged to 
a vice-regal family that ruled Banavāsī under the  Hastra- 
kütas. The fact that the date of the inscription falls about 
the decline of the Rāstrukūta power in A.D, 973, possibly 
explains why the name of the overlord ts not mentioned in 
the record. 


1 It may be also suggested that Kakustha was a feudatory of Pallava Sāntivaru 
and named bis son after his overlord, The afcamedhin Krsgavarman became tudepen! 
ent. He was succeeded by his elder brother, but the Pallavas sopported his aon 
These suggestions are however only Speculative. 

2 Was he identical with Santivarman of the Ratta family of Saundatat, whe 
ruled in Northern Kuntala in 980 ? 
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Santivarman appears to have been succeeded by bis son 
Mrgesavarman whose last known date is year eight of his 
reign. The king was matrimonially connected with the 
Kekayas whose dominions appear to have comprised the 
present Chitaldrug district in north-eastern Mysore. An 
inscription (Mys. Arch. Rep., 1911, pp. 33, 35) on the left 
jamb of the doorway of the Pranavesvara temple at Talgunda 
describes queen Prabhāvatī, dear wife of Mrgesavarma- 
Dharmamaharaja and mother of Ravivarma-Dharmamaha- 
raja, as kaikeya-mahakula-prasüta. The inscription obvious- 
ly recorded a grant made by Prabhāvatī ; but only the 
beginning of the record survives. 

The following inscriptions of Mrgešavarman's time have 
been discovered :— 

I. The Banavasi grant (Ind. Ant., VII, pp. 35-36) 
begins with practically the same verse ' as is found at the 
end of the Devagiri plates of Yuvarāja Devavarman, son of 
Krsnavarman I. It is in adoration of the Arhat, the lord 
of the three worlds. 

The grant was issued under the asterism Uttarabhādra- 
pada.on the tenth lunar day of the Bahula (sic. Sukla)- 
paksa of Karttika in Mrgesavarman's third regnal year which 
was a Pausa samvatsara, when the king was at Vaijayantī. 
We have already tried to show tbat the date corresponds 
to Oetober 24, A.D. 437, and to October 27, A.D. 472, 
of which the latter appears to be the actual date of Mrgesa- 
varman's grant. 

In this record Mrgesavarman is called the son of Santi- 
varman and born in the family of Kākustha. Another 


3 Jayaty =arhame =trilokesah sarva-bhüta-híte ratah, 
Ràág-àdy-ari-haro = 'nanto  'nanta-jfiüna-drg = idvaraly. 
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important point is that it describes the Kadambas net 
only as Manavya-sagotra but also as Angirasa which 
appears to show that tbe family actually belonged to the 
Āngirasa gotra. 

The grant records the gift of some — lands 
(krsnabhiimi-ksetra), forty nivartanas by the royal measure, 
in the village called Brhat-Paralūra to the devine supreme 
Arhat whose feet are rubbed by the tiara of the lord of gods, 
for the purpose of the glory of sweeping out the temple, 
anointing the idol with ghee, performing worship and 
repairing anything that may be broken (sammārjan-opalepan- 
ābhyarcana-bhagnasamskāra-mahimā). These forty nivar- 
tanas of land lay within the western boundary of the 
village. A field, four nivartanas by the ordinary measure 
(ksetra-nivartana), was also granted along with one nivar- 
tana outside the Caityālaya for the purpose of decorating the 
idol with flowers, and one nivartana that was the measure of 
the angana (court-yard) of the devakula. 

The grant quotes the usual imprecatory verses and 
refers to the unresumable character of lands that have been 
given with libations of water, enjoyed by three generations 
and have been preserved by good people. 

The pattikd (grant) is said to have been written by 
Damakirti-Bhojaka. 

II. Another Banavasi grant (Dd. Ant., VII, pp. 
37-38) of šrī-vijaya-šiva-Mrgešavarman ' was issued on the 
full-moon day of the eighth fortnight of Varsū (rainy season) 
in the fourth year of the king who was residing at Vaija- 
yanti. The form of dating refers to a primitive division of 
the year into three seasons of eight fortnights each. Traces 
of this primitive division are to be found in the ancient 


1 K.B Pathak on the strength of this form of the mame identified ifn! Ant., 
XIV, p. 15), Mrgešavarman with Muahārāja Sivakumāra who ja mentioned by Bàla- 
chandra in his introductory remorks on the Prákrfasára, as having for h'a preceptor 


t he wellknown dcárgo Padmanandi-Kugdakunda. The identification is fantastic. 
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Indian custom of performing cāturmāsya (four-montbly) 
sacrifices at the beginning of each season on the full- 
moon days of the months of Phālguna, Āsūdba and 
 Kárttika. In connection with the above date of Mrgesa- 
varman's record it is interesting to note that an inscription 
of his son Ravivarman is dated on the tenth lunar day 
of the sixth fortnight of Hemanta (winter). It is also 
to be noted that both of these grants record some gifts 
made in favour of Jain asetics. Itis therefore almost certain 
that the ancient form of dating in these cases was due ot Jain 
influence. To the ascetics of ancient times the year seems 
to have been divided into three seasons, viz., grīgma, varsd 
and hemanta, each of which was subdivided into eight 
fortnights. 

In this record the vamésas of the king’s father and 
mother are said to have been pure.' Mrgeša himself is 
described as learned in various šāstras and skilled in exer- 
cises like riding. He is also said to have fought in many 
battles and acquired much wealth by the power of his arms. 
He was a giver of cows, lands, gold, clothes, food and many 
other things. 

By this grant, $rī-vijaya-šiva- Mrgešavarman, the Dharma- 
mahārāja of the Kadambas, made a gift of the village called 
Kālavangā. The village was divided into three equal 
portions, the first of which was given to the holy Arhat and 
great Jinendra residing in the Purva-mahac-chalà ; the 
second portion was granted for the enjoyment of a samgha 
(sect) of the Svetapata' (1.e., Svetāmbara Jain) Mahāšramaņas, 
and the third for the enjoyment of a samgha of the 
Nirgrantha (i.e., Digambara Jain) Mahasramanas. Future 
kings are requested to protect the grant according to the 
derabhoga-samaya in order to provide money for deva-bhāga, 
dhānya, deva-pūjā, vali, caru, deva-karma-kara and bhagna- 
kriyā-pravartana. The record ends with the usual verses. 


1 See Bhandarkar's List, No. 2085 and note, 
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The charter was written by a senāpati named Naravara. 
The seal attached to the plates is indistinct, but seems to 
bear the device of the sitting or standing figure of a god 
or man. According to Fleet, the figure may be meant for 
a Jinendra. This suggestion however cannot be accepted 
until it is definitely proved that Mrgesavarman was a Jain. 


IH. In the Hire-Sakuna grant (Ep. Carn., VIII, p. 
12) the king bas been called Mrgesvaravarman and the son 
of Kakustha’s dear son. It was issued on the full-moon 
day of Vaišākba in the eighth regnal year of the king when 


he was residing at Vaijayantī. 

The grant records the gift of a village called Kadala- 
kalani and some vāstuka-ksetra (house-site) along with 
Perddalà to a Brabmana named Kratusomašarman who 
seems to have belonged to the Gautama gotra. In connec- 
tion with the boundary of the lands are mentioned Viraja 
which seems to have been a river, a field called Karvvelli, a 
river called Venna, Palavakkeni, Kadailküra, Kādakorasa 
and a confluence of rivers (Virajā and Veņņa ?). The 
bhojakas or free-holders of the locality were informed of 
the king’s grant (deša-grāma-grāmabhojakānām šrāvita- 
érüranam krtvā). The village was granted all the pariharas 
and was made  a-bhata-pravesa. The record ends with 
the usual verses. 


The legend on the seal attached to the Hire-Sakuna 
plates reads $ri-imrgesvaravarmanah. 


IV. The adoration with which the Halsi grant (Ind. 
Ant., VI, p. 24) of Mrgesavarman's eighth regnal year 
begins is the same as that at the beginnig of Kākusthavar- 
man's grant. In this record the king has been called à 
dharma-vijayi and has been described as the dear eldest son 
of Santivaravarman and the grandson of Kākusthavurman. 
He is also called the uprooter of the Gangas (tungu-yavga- 

kul-otsādī) and the very fire of destruction to fo the Pallavas 
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(pallava-pralay-ānala). We have seen that Mrgesa possibly 
began to rule in A.D. 470. His Ganga contemporary 
therefore seems to have been either Ayyavarman who was 
installed by the Pallava king Simbavarman (436-37 to cērca 
458 A.D.) of Kāūcī or probably Ayyavarman's son Madhava- 
Simhavarman whose Penukonda plates have been assigned 
by Fleet to circa 475 A.D. Mrgeša's Pallava contemporary 
was probably king Skandavarman, the son of Simbavarman 
and the overlord of the Ganga king Madhava-Simbavarman 
(see above, p. 176).' The reference to the Pallava overlords 
together with their Ganga feudatories appears to prove that 
Mrgegavarman had to fight hard with his eastern neighbours. 

While residing at the city of Vaijayautī, the king, 
through devotion for his father who was dead, caused to 
be built a jindlaya at the city of Palasika and gave to the 
holy Arhats thirty-three nivartanas of land between the 
river Mātrsarit and the sacred confluence of rivers (Mātrsarit 
and Ingiņī ?) called the Iñgini-samgama. Tbe grant was 
made for the benefit of the Yāpanīyas, Nirgranthas and 
the Kūrcakas who were apparently sects of Jain ascetics. 
Nirgrantha is the same as the Digambara sect. The word 
yapaniya seems to signify ** those who go away, i.e., the ` 
mendicants who are going away aud not staying. 

The date of the grant is given as the full-moon day of 
the month of Karttika in the king’s eighth regnal year which 
was a Vaiéikba samvatsara. We have already seen that 
the tenth tithi of the bright half of Kārttika of his third 
year fell in the Pausa samvatsara. This fact seems to show 


1 Mr. Moraes suggests (op. cit., pp. 32-33) that Yuvamuhūrāja Vitņugopa was 
poasibly the Pallava contemporary of Mrgesavarman. He takes the title Yuvamahárája 
as signifying Vispugopa'a subordinate position to the Kadamba king. Yuvemabā- 
rūāja however means s crown-prince and never signifies a feudatory ruler. Pallava 
Visņugopa could not bave been the crown prince, i.€., beir, of Kadamba Mrgesavar- 
man. 4 
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that the same lunar day of the next Vaiéàka samvatsara 
fell in his seventh regnal year. We are possibly to suppose 
that the eignth year of Mrge$a's reign began in between the 
$ukla-da$ami and the full-moon day of Kārttika. The king 
then would appear to have ascended the throne on a day 
between those two tithis. 

The executor (ājūapti) of the grant was a Bhojaka 
named Damakirti; all other functions were performed by the 
Ayuktaka Jiyanta. According to Fleet, Bhojaka is the 
name of a class of officiating priests in Jain temples. It is 
however generally taken in the sense of free-holder (inām- 
dār) which seems to be better. It may be noticed that a 
person named Srutakīrti who has been called a senāpati 
(general) in the grant of Kakusthavarman has been mentioned 
as Bhoja Srutakirti in an undated Halsi grant of Ravivar- 
man: Ayuktaka generally means the governor of a district. 
Jiyanta who has been called sarvasy=dnusthdtad was pro- 
bably entrusted with the construction of the Jinalaya. 

"The grant ends with the usual imprecatory verses and 
the mangala : siddhir = astu. 

V. The Hitnahebbagilu grant (Ep. Carn., IV, p. 130; 
Hs. 18) of š$rī-vijaya-šiva-Mrgešavarman begins not with the 
usual adoration to Jinendra, but with a verse adoring lord 
Brahman.’ It must be noted in this connection that this 
grant was made in favour not of any Jain institution but of 
a Brahmana, described as an ütharvanika and veda-vedanga- 
vit. Are we to suppose that Kirtivara, the writer of the 
present record, was a Brahmanical Hindu worshipper of 
Brahman, while the grants showing considerable Jain 
influence were written by devout Jain officials of the 
king? Itis known that Mrgesavarman and Kavivarman 


1- Jayati cur-üsura-makuta-pramihita- 
mani-kiraya-khacita-carama-yugah ; 
danda-kamandalu-ha stah 
padma-pracar-dsano brahma. 
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| ou St but it is not definitely known whether 
they were Jains themselves. While in this record the 
king is called dharmajūa like Yudhisthira, satyavādī like 
Pratardana and brahmanya like Visnu, his Banavasi grant, 
as we have already seen, describes the supreme Arhat as 
having his feet rubbed by the tiara of Indra. It is thus 
dificult in the present state of our knowledge to form a 
definite idea about the religion of Mrgesavarman. 

The Hitnahebbagilu grant was issued on the tenth 
lunar day of the bright half of Margasiraswhen the king was 
residing at Vaijayanti. Mrgešavarman is described asa 
giver of cows, lands, villages, gold and other things (go- 
sahasra-nava-ksetrahala-dhaņņi?-grāma-hiraņy-ādi). 

The grant records the gift of a village called Kiluni- 
rilli toa Brāhmaņa named Sarvasvāmin, son of Pingala- 
svamin who belonged to the Aupagahani gotra. It was made 
in accordance with the law of the Brahmadeyas, with liba- 
tions of water and daksiņā. The village was granted the 
pariharas called abhata-pravesa and antahkara-vistika which 
we find referred to in the Kudgere grant of Māndhātrvar- 
man (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 12). It is also said to have been 
exempted from pangotkota the meaning of which is not 
quite clear. 

Some verses quoted at the end of the record are said to 
be the words of Bhisma and Rama. The pattikā was written 
by Kīrtivara. 





VIII 
RAVIVARMAN 


Mrge$avarman was succeeded by his son Ravivarman 
who ruled at least up to the thirty-fifth year of his reign. 
This king is known to have annexed the Palāšikā division 
of the Karņāta country to his dominions which probably 
comprised the Vaijayanti and Uccaárügi divisions only. A 
Halsi garnt of his son's fourth regnal year (Ind. Ant., 
VI, pp. 30-31) suggests that the Uccasrigi division was 
governed by Ravi's younger (?) brother Sivaratha. Another 
Halsi grant of Ravivarman describes how the king killed 
Visnuvarman (son of the usurper Krsnavarman 1), defeated 
the latter's Pallava allies and established himself at Palāšikā. 
A damaged stone inscription (Ep. Carn., VIII, p. 167) 
discovered at Kavadi in the Sorab taluka mentions a queen 
along with the name of Ravivarman, son of Mrgesa. The 
record is written in four lines of verse; the first few letters 
of the lines however could not be deciphered. The epigraph 
has been taken to imply that at the death of Ravivarman 
one of his queens burnt herself with him as a satt. The 
following records of Ravivarman's time have so far been 


discovered. 

I. The Nilambur grant (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 146 ff.) 
of Ravivarma-Dharmamahārāja was issued when the king 
was at Vaijayantī. In this record the Kadamba family has 
been described as purified by the avabhrtha-snāna of the 
Aévamedha sacrifice. As we shall see, the only performer 
of the Aávamedha among the Early Kadambas was Krsna- 
varman I whose descendants generally refer to the celebra- 
tion of the sacrifice in their grants. The Nilambur grant 
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bears the only instance in which the Ašvamedha of the usur- 
per is referred to in a record of a king of the main line. 
By this record the king granted on the full-moon day 
of Karttika, for the increase of his own religious merit, a 
palli called Multagi which was to the east of a grāma called 
Kirūpāsāņi in the visaya of Mogalūr. The grant was 
made in favour of a Yajurvediya Brāhmaņa named Govinda- 
‘svamin who belonged to the Kāšyapa gotra. ‘Another place 
called Malkavu was also given along with Multagi. Multagi 
is mentioned in the Merkera plates of the Ganga king 
Kongani-Mahadhiraja as the eastern boundary of a village 
called Badaneguppe which was granted to the Jinālaya of 
"Talavananagara. ‘Talavanapura and 'lalavananagara were 
the Sanskrit forms of Talekkad or Taļakād, the Ganga 
capital, which still exists under the name of Talakad, on the 
left bank of the river Kaveri about 28 miles to the south- 
east of Mysore (Bomb. Gaz., 1, ii, p. 299). Badaneguppe 
is five or six miles south of "Talaküd on the other side of the 
river. Mogalür is supposed to be the same as Mugūr or 
Muļļur which is also near Taļakād. The grant of two 
villages so near the Ganga capital proves the success of 
Ravivarman against the Gangas. We have already seen 
that according tothe evidence of a Halsi grant the Gangas 
were 'uprooted' by the father of Ravivarman before the 
eighth year of his reign. lt is interesting in this connec- 
tion to note that the Gangas were friendly towards the 
junior line of Krsnavarman I. ‘The Ganga king Mādhava- 
Mahādhirāja is known to have married a granddaughter of 
Visnuvarman who, as we shall see, was killed by Ravivar- 
man before the eleventh year of Ravi's reign. Ganga Avinita- 
Konkani, son of Mādhava, has been described in the Ganga 
records as the beloved sister's son of Krsnavarman, evidently 
 Krsnavarman II, grandson of Visnuvarman (see infra). 
The grant is said to have been made with gold and 
with libations of water. All the parihdras were granted. 
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Those who might confiscate the lands are said to be com- 
mitting the paūca-mahāpātaka, while those who would 
protect the grant are said to be acquiring religious merit. 
The record ends with the imprecatory verses and with the 
maūgala : svasty=astu go-brahmanebhyah, prajabhyo mañ- 
galam. 

II. The Halsi grant (Ind. Ant, VI, p. 28) of Raja 
Bhanuvarman is dated on the tenth lunar day of the sixth 
fortnight of Hemanta in the eleventh year of the reign of 
his elder brother Ravivarma-Dharmamahárája. The record 
begins with the usual adoration to Jinendra-gunarundra and 
traces the royal genealogy from Kakusthavarman. 

By this grant a piece of land, fifteen nivartanas by the 
royal measure, in the field called Kardamapati in Palasika 
was assigned in a copper charter and was given to the 
Jinas by the Bhojaka Pandara who was a worshipper of the 
supreme Arhat.  Pandara is said to have acquired the 
favour of Raja Bhanuvarman, younger brother of Maharaja 
Ravivarman. The pati seems to be the same as patti or 
pattika which as we have seen (above, p. 198) probably 
means a piece of land. 

The lands were given free from the gleaning tax and all 
other burdens (uficha-kara-bhar-üdi-vivarjita) in order that 
the ceremony of ablution might always be performed with- 
out fail on days of the full-moon. 

Fleet suggested (Ind, Ant., VI, p. 29n) that Bhānuvar- 
‘man may have ruled conjointly with his elder brother Ravi. 
The fact that the prince is simply styled Bhānuvarmā-rāja 
while bis elder brother has been called Dbarma-maharaja 
renders this theory untenable. Bhānuvarman seems to 
have been the governor of Palāšikā under king Ravivarman. 

The grant ends with the usual impecatory verses. The 
seal attached to the plates is indistinct. 

Ill. The Sirsi grant (Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 264) of Kavi- 
varman's thirty-fifth year was issued when the king was at 
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Vaijayantī.  Ravivarman, the Dharma-mahārāja of the 
Kadambas, is said to have been kadamba-mahdsenapati- 
pratima’ and atyanta-pitr-bhakta. The grant records the 
gift of four nivartanas of land at Sāregrāma to the temple 
of Mahadeva (mahādev-āyatana) that belonged to the desā- 
matya named Nilakantha who was the king’s priya-vaidya 
(favourite physician). The grant was made on the fifth 
lunar day of the bright half of Karttika in the thirty-fifth year 
of Ravivarman’s reign. The land is said to have been in 
a field called Bamdupukropi which lay between two tanks 
called Bambāre-tadāga and Dāsa-tadāga. The record 
mentions a Brahmana named Bharadvajarya who belonged 
to the Kaáyapa gotra and was possibly also called Svāmi- 
pasupata. He seems to have been the chief priest of the temple 
of Mahadeva. 


IV. The undated Halsi grant (Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 
25-26) which begins with the usual adoration to Jinendra- 
gunarundra records an interesting history of a family that 
was favoured by Kakusthavarman and his descendants. It 
says that in former time the Bhoja named Srutakirti who 
acquired great favour of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman 
enjoyed the village of Kheta. We have seen that Kakustha- 
varman granted a field called Badovara in the village of 
Kheta to the senāpati Srutakīrti for saving him. When 
Srutakirti died, Kākustha's son Sántivarman was ruling the 
country. ‘Then the village was again granted to the mother 
of Damakirti (son of Srutakirti?) by Sāntivarman s son 
Mrgesavarman for the sake of piety and in accordance with 
the direction of his father. The eldest son of Dāmakīrti was 
the pratikāra (door-keeper) Jayakīrti whose family is said to 
have been established in the world by an ācārya (or the ācāryas) 
ealled Bandhusena. In order to increase his good fortune, 
fame and family and for the sake of religious merit, Jayakīrti, 


1 See abore, p. 240n. 
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through the favour of king Ravi, gave the village of Puru- 
Khetaka (i.e., larger Kheta or Khetaka) to the mother of his 
own father. 


The grant further records that the lord Ravi established 
his ordinance at the great city of Palasika that Jinendra’s 
glory, the festival of which used to last for eight days, 
should be celebrated regularly every year on the full-moon 
day of Karttika from the revenues of that village; that the 
learned men who were ascetics of the Yapaniya sect and the 
chief amongst whom was Kumāradatta should, according to 
justice, enjoy all the material substance of that greatness 
during the four months of the rainy season ; and that the 
worship of Jinendra should be perpetually performed by 
the pious countrymen and citizens. 

The record says, ** That (land, etc.)— which has been 
conveyed by copper-charters under some ordinances accepted 
by previous kings—should be preserved by the king not 
inattentive to religion, having pondered over the misfortunes 
of being born again and again,’ and quotes the usual impreca- 
tory verses. It also says that the grant which is bestowed 
with libations of water, is enjoyed by three generations, 
is preserved by- good people and the grants which have 
been made by former kings are not resumed. 

The record ends with the adoration nanto = namah and 
says, ‘‘ Wheresoever the worship of Jinendra is kept up there 
is increase of the country; and the cities are free from fear ; 
and the lords of those countries acquire strength." 

V. Another undated Halsi grant (/nd. Ant., VI, pp. 
29-80) of Ravivarman records that the king granted four 
nivartanas of land to Jinendra. ‘The actual donor of the 
land seems to have been Srikirti, brother of Damakirti; the 
object of the grant was the increase of the religious merit of 
Dāmakīrti's mother. There are the usual imprecatory 
verses at the end of the record, 





| E. most RER — in the record is that it des- 
vibes Ravivarman as established at Palāšikā after con- 
quering the whole world, killing Visnuvarman and other 
kings and uprooting Candadanda, the lord of Kanci." The 
descendants of the usurper were hostile to the kings of the 
main line. Visnuvarman however seems to have had to 
accept for some time the suzerainty of Sāntivarman. We 
have seen that, according to the Halsi grant of the eighth 
year of Mrgesavarman, the king while residing at Vaijayanti 
built a Jinālaya at the city of Palasika and gave to the holy 
Arhat thirty-three nivartanas of land between the Mātrsarit 
and the Iàgini confluence. It possibly shows that Visnu- 
varman ruled at Palā$ikā as a vassal of the Vaijayanti kings 
at least up to the eighth year of Mrgesavarman’s reign.*: 
The reference to his fight with Ravivarman shows that, 
possibly after the death of Mrgeša, Visnuvarman rebelled 
against the authority of the main line. The mention of the 
defeat and death of Visnuvarman in connection with the 
establishment of Ravivarman at Palāšikā seems to suggest 
that the former was a king of the Palā$ikā division of the 
Karņāta country. We have already seen that Ravi's 


l Sri-vignucarma-prabhrtin narendrān 
nihatya fitvā prthicīm samastām ; 
Utsddya kāūc-īfvara-caņdadaņdam 
palāšikājām samacasthitas=sah. 


M. Govind Pai says (Journ. Ind. Hist., XIII, pp. 29.30): ' ......... when after the 
death of Kyspavarman I his son Visnuvarman ascended the Kadamba throne, his 
cousin-brother ( ? ) Ravivarman of the senior branch fought with him and defeated him 
and his Pallava ally Candadanda, seized the Kadamba crown and enthroned himself as 
king. As a consequence, Vigņuvārman was obliged to remove his court to n place 
called Kudjalür (whence be issued his Hebbata grant)....-.... "The verse however clearly 
says that Vigņuvarman was killed and could not therefore have removed to Kudalür 
after the battle. As has already been pointed out, Vigguvarman was possibly the king 
of the Palāšikā division and not of the whole Kadāmba country. 

2 It may also be suggested that Vigņuvarman originally ruled at the city of 
Kudalir whence bis Hebbata grant was issued and that he occupied Palādikā when 
he rebelled against bis overlords of the Vaijayantī house, 
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younger brother Bhānuvarman was ruling at Palasika in the 
eleventh year of his elder brother's reign. The death of 
Visnuvarman therefore seems to have occurred before the 
eleventh year of Ravi. Since Ravi appears to have ascended 
the throne earlier than A.D. 503, the date of Visnuvarman's 
death appears to have fallen in the ninth or tenth decade of 
the fifth century. | 

As we have already suggested (above, p. 189) Candadanda, 
deseribed as the lord of Kāūcī, may have been a biruda 
of Pallava Nandivarman (issuer of the Udayendiram grant) 
or of one of his successors. Since the twenty-second 
year of Nandivarmun's grandfather Simhavarman is known 
from the Lokavibhāga to have fallen in A.D. 455, the above 
suggestion does not appear improbable. 

The seal attached to the plates is said to have the device 
of a dog. 


E m 








HARIVARMAN 


Ravivarman was succeeded by his son Harivarman who 
is the last known king of the main line. According to a 
late record (Ep. Carn., VIII, Nr. 35, p. 134) an early Sàn- 
tara chief, named Tyāgi-Sāntara, married the daughter of a 
Kadamba king, named Harivarman. This Kadamba Hari- 
varman seems to be no other than the son of Ravivarman. 
Harivarman possibly began to reign in A.D. 538. About 
this time the Calukyas under Pulakešin I became the great- 
est political power in Western Deccan and the Kadam- 
bas of Kuntala began to decline. It is not known whether 
Harivarman was a contemporary of Pulakesin I. The 
Calukya king however seems to have come into conflict with 
the Kadambas in connection with the ASvamedha which he 
performed.’ Calukya Kīrtivarman I, son and successor of 
Pulakesin I, has actually been said to have defeated the 
king of Vaijayanti in the Mahakuta pillar inscription 
of Mangaleša (Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 16 ff.). In the Aibole 
inscription (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 4 1f.) of Pulakesin II, 
Kīrlivarman I has been described as the very night of des- 
truction to the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas. A reference 


| According to Bilhuņa (Vikramühnkadevacarita, 2, 61), the Calukya conquest 

in the southern region at first extended as far as N&garakhanda which is known to 
have formed a part of the Kadamba country. The Calukyas are generally believed to 
have been a foreign tribe who entered Indian along with the Hones.) The different 
ferina of the name of the family are Calkya, Calikya, Calokya, Caulokya, Calukki, 
Culukiko and Cālukyu. The Calukya family of Anbilwada is commonly known us 
Solaki or Solaūki. Prof. Kayehaudburi (op. cit., p. 370 f. ia inclined to connect 
them with the Sūlikas (evidently the same as the Sülkika family of Orissa) of the 

"Haraba inscription. Dr. P, C, Bagchi connecta the Calokyas with the Sogdians who, 
according to him, are mentioned as Šūlika or Cüliko in the Purápas and who spoke 

the Cūlikā Psifācī. See bis excellent article on Šūlika, Cūlīka and Cūlikā Paidaci in 

Journ. Dept. Let., XXI. In that case however we have to explain the Kanarese-looking 
original of the name Pulakešin and tho celebration of Aávamedha by the first great king 

of the family, Possibly they entered India centuries before the time of Pulakesin | 
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to kadamba-kadamba-kadambaka in the Aihole record appears 
to suggest that Kirtivarman I had to fight with the com- 
bined army of a confederacy of Kadamba kings. It will be 
seen below that in the sixth century there were other ruling 
branches of the Kadamba family than the lines of Santivar- 
man and Krsnavarman I. In several grants, Kirtivarman I 
is described as ** establishing the banner of his pure fame 
in the territories of the hostile kings of Vanavāsī and other 
(cities) that had been invaded by bis prowess '' (Bomb. 
Gaz., I, ii, p. 346). After the death of Mangaleša, there 
was a general renunciation of allegiance by the subordinate 
peoples, and Pulakesin If had to reduce Banavāsī once 
again (ibid, p. 350). In the Lakshmeswar inscription 
(Ind. Ant., VII, p. 111), Calukya Vikramāditya I is said to 
have defeated the Kadambas. The Bennur grant (Ep. Carn., 
V, p. 594) of Krsnavarman Il, grandson of the ill-fated 


ist <. who was defeated and killed by Ravivarman 


fore the eleventh year of his reign, describes Krsnavar- 
man II as set out on an expedition against Vaijayantī 
(vaijayantī-vijaya-yātrām =abhiprasthita). In the nineteenth 
year of Krgņavarman (ID's reign however we find the king 
stationed at Vaijayanti (cf. Sirsi grant; Ep. Ind. XVI, 
p. 268). It is not impossible that Krsnavarman LI defeated 
Harivarman and occupied the throne of Vaijayantī before 


— the nineteenth year of his reign. 


The following grants of king Harivarman have so far 
been discovered :— _ 


1. The Halsi grant (Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 30-31) of 
_ Harivarman was issued in the fourth year of his reign on 
the thirteenth lunar day of the bright half of Phālguna. lt 
says that, at Uecadrigi, the king, at the advice of his father's 
brother (pitreya), named Sivaratha, gave such a promise as 
gladdened the heart of all people. In accordance w ith that 
promise, he made Candraksanta the principal donee and 
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gave to the possession of the samgha (sect) of Vārigeņācārya 
of the Kūrcakas the village of Vasuntavataka in the visaya, 
called Suddikundüra,' with all the pariharas. The grant was 
made for the purpose of providing annually, at the great 
eight days' sacrifice, the perpetual anointing with clarified 
butter (car-ūpalepana-kriy-ārtham) for the temple of the 
Arhat ; whatever might remain over after that was to be 
devoted to the purpose of feeding the whole sect (or all 
sects; cf. sarva-samgha-bhojanāya). The temple of the 
Arhat is said to have been built at Palāšikā by Mrgeša,* son 
of the general Sinha who belonged to the Bhāradvāja gotra. 

The grant quotes the usual imprecatory -verses and ends 
with a verse saying, “ May the practice of sittingin abstract 
meditation which is the doctrine of the Arhat Vardhamāna 
and by which is effected even in the present age the destruc- 
tion of the sins of worldly existence, flourish.'" It further 
adds an adoration to Vardhamāna, the last and the most 
celebrated of the Arhats of this age. 

The seal attached to the plates is said to bear the legend 
šrī-harivarmā. 

II. The grants of the early Kadambas generally begin 
with the word svasti or siddham. ‘The Halsi grants of king 
Harivarman (Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 31-32 ; also pp. 30-31) 
however have both of these words at the beginning. Tbe 
present grant was issued in the fifth year of Harivarman’s 
reign when the king seems to have been residing at the 
adhisthāna of Palagika. The word adhisthāna generally 
means a city ; sometimes it also signifies the capital of a 
king. Palāšikā was possibly a secondary capital of the kings 

1 Tn Journ. Ind, Hist., XII, p. 358, it bas been auggested that Suddikondūra ia to 
be identified with Siddhakedira in Triparvata, mentioned in the Devagiri grant of 
Yuvarija Devavarman. Since however Siddhakedira was presumably the name of a 
feld (or village; kedāra means ' field ') and Buddikundūra was that of a rigagya, the 
identification is doubtful. 


? Biüha may have been tbe genera! of Mrgešavarman and pamed bis son 
after bis master. 
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of Vaijayanti from the time of Visnuvarman’s death and 
the annexation of the Palasika division by Ravivarman. | 

The grant records the gift of a village, called Marade, for 
the use of the holy people (sādhu-jan-opayog-ārtham) and 
for the purpose of pūjā-samskāra of a Caityalaya. The 
Caityalaya is said to have been the property of a sect of 
Sramanas, called Aharisti (aharisti-samahvaya-samgh-anvaya- 
vastu). The Head of the Caityālaya was possibly the ācārya 
Dharmanandin. The word $ramaņa signifies a Buddhist or 
a Jain religious mendicant or ascetic. The favour shown 
by Harivarman and his forefathers to the Jains suggests 
that this Caityalaya was a Jain temple. Jain adorations 
and mangalas are however absent in this record. Was it 
written by a non-Jain ? D | | 

The grant is said to have been made at the request of a 
Raja, named Bhānu$akti, who belonged to the Sendraka 
family. The Sendraka chief Bhánusakti who appears to 
have been the ruler of the Palāšikā division was evidently a 
feudatory of Harivarman. | 

Like other grants of the family, the record ends with 
some imprecatory verse. The seal attached to the plates 
bears the legend | &ri-harivarmana which is preceded and 
followed by svastika. 

III. The Sangoli grant (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 165) of 
Harivarman begins with a verse ' adoring lord Sambhu, and 
the king is expressly said to have been a parama-mahesvara 
(devout worshipper of Maliešvara). We have seen that, like 
many of the grants of Kakusthavarman, Mrgešavarman and 
Ravivarman, the composition of the Halsi grant (No. 1) of 
Harivarman exhibits remarkable influence of Jainism. That 
Kakusthavarman and Santivarman were also favourable to 
Saivism as they were to Jainism is proved by the Talgunda 


t! Jayati dhruca-bal endu jatá-mukuta-mamdanah, 
Asadhya-nidhanas = fombhur= vifveņā = jugatām palih. 


r 


x. 
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inscription. If it is not supposed that, Harivarman became 
a parama-māhešvara after the date of his Halsi records, it 
may possibly be suggested that the early Kadambas of the 
main line were Saivas who were exceptionally tolerant 
towards Jainism.’ It is clear that many officials of the 
Kadamba kings were Jains ; it is also known that a general, 
named Srutakirti, who was evidently a Jain, once saved the 
life of Kakustbavarman. 

The grant was issued when the king was at Vaijayantī. 
The date of the record is given as the Visupa or Visuva day 
on the Amāvāsyā of A$vayuja in the eighth year of Hari- 
varman's reign. It has been found to correspond with Tues- 
day, September 22, A. D. 526 and with Thursday, September 
21, A.D. 545. Mr. K. N. Dikshit who edited the Sangoli 
grant rightly prefers the — date. Kadamba Harivarman 
thus appears to have ascended the throne about A.D. 538. 

The grant records the gift of a village, called Tedava, 
with the pravibhagas (literally, divisions; sic. parihāras ?), 
daksiņā and libations of water. The recipients were 
Sivagarman, Prajapatifarman, Dhātršarman, Nandisarman 
and Dharmagarman of the Kaimbala gotra; Vaikuntha- 
éarman, Vasusarman, Nagasarman and Mandanasarman of 
the Kālāša gotra; Visnusarman, Prajapatisarman and 
Pitréarman of the Garga gotra; Kumārašarman, Tvastr- 
šarman, Skandagarman and Varuņašarman of the Kotsa 
gotra; Yasosarman, Āryašarman, Pasupatisarman and 
Mitraéarman of the Srīvistha gotra; Vanasarman of the 
Cauliyā gotra; Prajāpatišarman of the Valandata gotra ; and 
Kumiürasarman of the Kasyapa gotra. 

The grant ends with the usual verses and the mangala : 
siddhir = astu; mamo  hari-hara-hiranyagarbhebhyah; svasti 


1 The late tradition saying that Mayūravorman (i.¢., Mayüra&arman) was born of 8 
drop of sweat that fell on the ground from the forehead of Šivu is to be noticed in 
tbis convection. 
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prajabhyah. The adoration to the Hindu Trinity (viz., 
Hari, Hara, and Hiranyagarbha, i.e., Brahman) in a 
record wherein the king has been described’ as a devotee 
of Maheávara seems to suggest that Harivarman wasa 
Brahmanical Hindu with sense of exceptional religious 
toleration. 





| CHAPTER II’ 
EARLY KADAMBAS : KRSNAVARMAN'S LINE 


* 


I 
IXRSNAVARMAN I 


The Bennur grant (Ep. Carn., V, p. 594) was issued by 
a Kadamba Nharmamahārāja, named Krsnavarman II, who 
claims to have been the son of Simhavarman, grandson of 
Visnudāsa and great-grandson of Rājarāja Krsņavarman I. 
Krsnavarman II has been described in this record as belong- 
ing to the Kadamba family which was rendered pure by the 
avabhrtha bath taken during at the end of an ASsvamedha sacri- 
lice. Visnudasa, grandfather of Krsnavarman IF, calls himself 
Visņuvarma-Dlarma-mahārāja and the son of the a$ramedha- 
yajin (performer of the Horse-sacrifice) Dbarmamaharaja 
Krsnavarman Lin his own Birur grant (ibid, VI, p. 91). 
According to the Devagiri grant (Ind. Ant., VII, p. 33), 
Yuvarāja Devavarman, dear son (priya-tanaya) of the 
ašvamedha-yājin Dharmamahārāja Krsnavarman I, appears 
to have been in charge of the Triparvata division of the 
Kadamba kingdom. From the Tagare plates (Mys. Ach. 
Surv., A. R., 1918, p. 35) of the Kadamba Maharaja Bhogi- 
varman, which describes the Kadamba family as sanctified 
by the celebration of Aévamedha, we get the names 
of the following descendants of Krsņavarman II—his son 
Ajavarman, grandson Mahārāja Bhogivarman and great- 
grandson Visnuvarman (II). From the evidence of the 
above inscriptions therefore the following genealogy of the 


1 This chapter was orizinally published in Journ, Ind, Hist., XV, pp. 901-19, 
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Karly Kadambas is drawn :— 
Krsnavarman E i 


performer of Agvamedha 
i 


Visnudāsa or Visnuvarman I Devavarman 
Simhavarman 

Krsnavarman II 

Ajavarman 

Bihogivartuan 

Visnuvarman II 


The exact relation of this line of kings with the line of 
Mayūra$arman is not yet established beyond doubt. We 
have seen that, according to the Birur grant, the Kadamba 
Dharmamahārāja Visnuvarman I, son of Krsnavarman I, is 
said to have granted a village, called Katattāka, in the Sindhu- 
thayā-rāstra, with the permission of (anujīāpya) his jyestha- 
pita (father's elder brother) Sintivarma-Dharmamaharaja.’ 
Santivarman has been described as rana-rabhasa-pravarttad- 
astadaga-mandapika-mandita-vaijayanti-t ilaka-samagra- 
karnāta-bhūvarga-bhartā. We have also seen that, according 
to a Halsi grant of Ravivarman, that king is known to have 
killed king Visnuvarman, extirpated the latter's Pallava ally 
Candadanda and established himself at Palāšikā which was 


1 From the cases of Bhānuvarman and Bhünudakti we have seen that the governors 
of divisions of the Kadamba kingdom were called Rájà. In the Birur grant how- 
ever both Sārtivarman and Vispuvarman ^re called Dba”ma-mshūrāja. There may 
have been a difference in the position of Visņuvarman with that of governors like 
Bhánuvarman and Bhānušakti. He was possibly a subordinate king. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that, in the Penukonda plates (Ep. Ind., XIV, 
p 331 ff.) of circa 475 A.D., the Pallava overlord has been mentioned as Skanda- 


varma-Mahārāja, while his Ganga feudatory bas been called Mādbava-lfahādhirāja. 


eames. °° 
% 
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possibly the headquarters of Visnuvarman's kingdom. Since 
Visnuvarman was killed in the early years of Ravivarman's 
reign, it is not unnatural to suppose that the former's 
jyestha-pitā Santivarman, mentioned in the Birur grant of 
the third regnal year, is no other than Ravivarman's grand- 
father Šāntivarman, son of Kākusthavarman., 

- The above identification has, however, been challenged by 
a recent writer on the subject, who points out that  Visnu- 
varman has been called šūntivara-mahārāja-pallavendr- 
ābhisikta (installed by the Pallava king Šāntivara-mabārāja) 
in the Hebbata grant and suggests that ŠSāntivarman, 
jyestha-pita of Visnuvarman, is to be identified with this 
Pallava king, named Santivara (i.e., Santivarman). See 
M. Govind Pai, Journ. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 21. 

The suggestion is ingenious; but there are difficulties in 
the way of accepting it as true without further evidence. 
Süntivarman has been called the jyestha-pita (father's 
elder brother) of Visnuvarman. Though terms of relation 
were possibly rather loosely used in ancient time as they are 
now, this epithet would ordinarily suggest that Sānti- 
varman belonged to the Kadamba family. The suggestion 
that '* not only one’s father's elder brother......... is called 
as jyestha-pitr, but the husband of one's mother’s elder 
sister is also called as such'' can hardly be accepted 
without definite proof. Moreover, the jyestha-pità of Visnu- 
varman is described as ‘‘ lord of the lands of the entire Kar- 
nata country adorned with (the capital) Vaijayanti.’’ This 
is hardly applicable to a Pallava king who presumably 
had his own kingdom outside the Karnita-desa. It is not: 
impossible that the Kadamba kings prior to Krsnavarman I 
were feudatories to the Pallavas ; but the above passage 
seems to suggest something more than mere suzerainty, 
and a theory that the whole of Karnūta, tł. e., the 
entire Kadamba country, was, about the middle of 
the fifth century A. D., ruled by a Pallava king, named 
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Šāntivara, cannot be accepted as certain without con- 
clusive evidence. It must also be noticed that no king, 
named Sāntivara, is as yet known to have belonged to 
the powerful Pallava houses of Kāūcī and of the Nellore- 
Guntur region. In the present state of our knowledge, 
therefore, it is better to take the Dharmamaharaja Santi 
varman, jyestha-pilà of Visnuvarman I, to be the same 
as the son of Kākusthavarman and grandíather of Visņu- 
varman's later contemporary Ravivarman. Krsnavarman I, 
father of Visnuvarman I, would thus appear to have ben a 
son of Kākusthavarman and a younger brother of Sàánti- 
varman. Since Krsnavarman I seems to have been dead at 
the time when his son was ruling as a feudatory Dharma- 
mahārāja under his elder brother SŠāntivarman, he possibly 
usurped the throne of Kakusthavarman and ruled before 
Santivarman. The fact that Sāntivarman, elder brother of 
Krsnavarman I, bas been described not as the eldest son,’ 
but as a priya-tanaya (favourite son) or priya-htta-tanaya 
(favourite and beloved son) of Kākusthavarman (see Jnd., 
Ant., VI, pp. 24, 28) suggests that the eldest brother of 
Santivarman and Krsnavarman I, died and that his death 
was the cause of a struggle for the throne among the younger 
brothers of whom Krsnavarman I came out eventually vic- 
torious. 

We have seen that Visņuvarman I, son of krsnavarinan 
I, was installed on the throne by a Pallava king, named 
Santivara. The cause of this seems to be the fact that though 
Visnuvarman was the eldest son and the rightful heir to the 


! Eldest sons are generally specified iu the hadamba grants. A Halsi grant (Im, 
Ant., VI, p. 24) of Mrgešavarman says, éri kākustha-nārendrasya sūnur = ihānur= rr = 
dparah, šrī-šāntivarararm = eti raja rajica-locanah ; ..... . tat-praya-jyesfha-taneyal dri 
mrgefa-naradhipah. Another Halsi grant (hi, p 98) of Ravivarman says, črimut 
kakustha-rája-priya-híta-tanayah 4dnticarm-dran-ifah, tasy = arca ca iyars(ha-cunuļi 
praihita-prthu-yašāļ šrī-mrgēšo nar-esah, It will be seen that while Mrpesavarrnan is 
described as the eldest son of Šāntivarman, the latter is described os a favourite son 


only. 
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throne of Krsnavarman I, he was a neglected son of his father. 
According to the Devagiri grant, Devavarman, who was the 
priya-tanaya (favourite son) of Krsnavarman I, was made 
the Yuvarāja (crown-prince, i.e., heir) in preference to his 
eldest brother Visnuvarman. It may be conjectured that 
Visnuvarman, after receiving this ill-treatment from his 
father, removed to the court of the Pallava king Santivara 
` in despair. We have seen that Visnuvarman probably ruled 
at Palāšikā when he was killed by Ravivarman. It is pos- 
sible that he received that territory with the help of the 
Pallavas who, as we sball see, defeated and probably killed 
his father Krsnavarman I. He appears, however, to have 
transferred his allegiance to his jyestha-pitā Santivarman, 
son of Kākusthavarman, who possibly became the king of 
Vaijayanti after the defeat and death of his younger brother 
Kysnavarman I.’ 

Mr. G. M. Moraes says (op. cit., p. 29) that during the 
reign of Sāntivarman, his younger brother Krsnavarman 1, 
** had been ruling in the capacity of viceroy over the southern 
provinces of the empire. For the Birur plates of Vishnu- 
varma, while. describing Santivarma, the grand-uncle (? 
father’s elder brother) of Vishnuvarma, as ' the master of the 
entire Karņāta region of the earth,’ clearly specify that his 
younger brother Krishnavarma ‘ was sovereign of the 
southern region.” Now the same plates record a grant made 
by Vishnuvarma during his father Krishnavarma’s life. 
This grant was nevertheless made ‘ with the permission of 
Santivarma-Dbarmamaharaja.’ This evidently shows that 
the donor as well as Krishnavarma, the father of the 


1 It may be conjectured that Krgnavarmen I was a king of the Triparvata division 
of the Karņāta country, while Visguvarman, hostile to his father, was akiog of Palā- 
fikā under the Kadamba house of Vaijayanti. If such was the case, the celebration of 
Aávamedha by Krspavarman I, described as the dakginüpatha-easumati-vasu-pati, 
becomes quite meaningless. Moreover, that conjecture does not explain how Krsna. 
varman I could be a viceroy of Šāntivarman. 
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donor, occupied a subordinate position under Sántivarma:'' 
Moraes further thinks that, after the death of Sāntivarman, 
Krsnavarman I broke up relations with his nephew 
MrgeSavarman and became the founder of a southern 
branch of the Kadamba family, which ruled from Tri- 
parvata (ibid, pp. 30-31). None of the above statements 
however stands to reason. 

The evidence of the Birur grant has been taken to 
prove that Krsnavarman I was a viceroy of the southern 
districts of the Kadamba empire under Santivarman. 
Three points are however to be noticed in this connection. 
Firstly, in the same grant Krsnavarman I has been called 
a$vamedha-yājin (performer of the  Horse-sacrifice). I 
have shown (see above, pp. 17 f.; 124 ff.; also Appendix 
below) from the evidence of the šāstras and inscrip- 
tions that “f a subordinate king could never perform thc 
A$vamedha sacrifice.”  Krsnavarman I therefore could 
not be a feudatory or a viceroy of Sāntivarman, but was 
certainly an independent king himself. Secondly, the 
same grant calls him daksindpatha-vasumati-vasu-pati (lord 
of the riches of the land of Daksinipatha) which clearly 
shows that Krsnavarman I claimed a sort of suzerainty 
over the whole of the Deccan. The word daksinapatha 
of the grant cannot be taken to mean the southern part of 
the Kadamba kingdom.  '' Lord of Daksinapatha '' seems 
to have been the hereditary title of the great Satavahana 
kings. As we have already noticed, Satakarni, husband 
of Naganika, is called daksiņāpathapati, Vāsistbīputra 
Pulumāvi Las been called NDaksiņā-path-ešvara, and the 
Sātavāhana, contemporary of the Saka Satrap Rudra- 
dāman, is called Daksiņāpatha-pati Satakarni. The 
significance of the claim of Kadamba WKrsnavarman 1 
to have been '* lord of the riches of the land of Daksina- 
patba ' is possibly to be found in his performance 
of the Asvamedha which cannot be celebrated without 
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digvijaya (loc. cit.). In this connection, we should also 


notice that in the Devagiri grant Krsnavarman I has been 


called ek-ütapatra (possessor of tle sole umbrella), which, 
as Mr. Moraes himself suggests (op. cit., p. 39 note), ““ is 
indicative of the universal sovereignty." This epithet at 
least shows that he was an independent ruler of some 
importance. It is also to be noticed that he has been 
called Rājarāja in the Bennur grant of his great-grandson 
Krsnavarman II. The third important point in this con- 
nection is that the grant recorded in the Birur plates 
could hardly be ‘‘ made by  Vishnuvarma during his 
father Krishnavarma’s life," as Mr. Moraes would let us 
believe. The donor of the Birur grant was Sri-Visnuvarma- 
NDharmamahārāja, eldest son of Krsnavarma-Dharmamaha- 
raja. Since Visnuvarman has been called Dharmamaha- 
raja, he was obviously a crowned king at the time of issuing 
the Birur grant. Krsnavarman I could not have been 
reigning then as the overlord of his son, because Visnu- 
varman is reported to have granted lands with the permission 
of his jyestha-pitā  Sántivarman, It therefore appears 
that Krsnavarman Ī died before the end of Santivarman’s 
rule and could not therefore have been the founder of a 
soutbern branch of the Kadamba family after the death of 
Santivarman. It is most likely, as has been suggested 
above, that he died before the beginning of Sāntivarman's 
rule. There is nothing in the Birur grant to prove that 
Krsnavarman I was a viceroy of Süntivarman; it is, on 
the other hand, certain that he was a great and indepen- 
dent king who performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

Mr. Moraes thinks that the Devagiri grant was issued 
when Krsnavarman I '' setup as an independent sovereign;'' 
and that the Birur grant was issued some time earlier when 
he was still a viceroy of Santivarman (op. cit., pp. 30-31). 
This view too is untenable. The Devagiri grant (Ind. Ant., 
VII, p. 34) was issued by Devavarma-Yuvarāja, dear son 


t 
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of Dharmamahārāja Krsnavarman I. It is clear that this 
grant was issued during the reign of Krsņavarman I him- 
self. The Birur grant (Ep. Carn., VI, p. 91) was issued, 
as we have seen, by the Kadamba Dharmamabhàraja Vigņu- 
varman, who presumably ruled after his father Krsna- 
varma-Dharmamahārāja. 

Only one record of the tinie of Krsnavarman I has so 
far been discovered. It is the grant of Yuvarāja Devavar- 
man found at Devagiri in the Karajgi taluka of the Dharwar 
district. Krsnavarman I appears to have appointed the 
crown-prince governor of the Triparvata division of the 
Kadamba kingdom, which probably comprised parts of the 
present district of Darwar in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Triparvata division seems to have formed the northern 
part of the Karņāta country. 

The Devagiri grant was issued by Yuvarāja Devavar- 
man, dear son of Krsnavarman I Dharmamahārāja wbo 
celebrated the Asvamedba sacrifice, probably when the 
Yuvarāja was at the city of $ri-vijaya-Triparvata. By this 
record, a piece of land called Siddhakedāra * inthe Triparvata 
division was granted to the Yāpanīya samgha (or samghas) 
for the purpose of the glory of repairing anything that 
may be broken (bhagna-samskāra) in and of the perfor- 
mance of worship at the Caitydlaya of the holy Arhat. 
It is also recorded that Devavarman granted the lands to 
the Arhat Jaina. The record ends with the benediction, 
** Victorious is the Arbat, the lord of the three worlds, the 
maker of the good of all people, the destroyer of passion 
and other enemies, the eternal one, the lord having eternal 
knowledge.'' ° 


t A recent writer thinks that Siddbakedára (in Triparvāta) is the same us Suddikun- 
dura mentioned in the Halsi grant of the fourth year of Hariv ruan, Since 
Suddikundüra was the name of a rrzaya, the identification is doubtful. 

3 Jayaty= arhama = trilokesah sorco-bhita-hitankerah 

Rāg-ādy-ari-haro = nanto = 'nanta-jūāna-drg = īsraraļ. 
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In this record Krsnavarman I, father of the Yuvarāja, 
has been called samar-drjita-vipul-aigvarya and ràja-visesa- 
ratna. The epithet ek-ātapatra shows that Krsnavarman 
I claimed to have been a paramount sovereign. The king 
is also called nāgajān = ākramya dāy-ānubhūta which bas 
been explained as ‘f who enjoyed a heritage that was not 
to be attained by persons of Naga descent,” or as '' who 
enjoyed his heritage after attacking some chieftains of Naga 
descent.'' The reading of the passage is however doubtful 
and the interpretation cannot therefore be taken as per- 
fectly established. The former interpretation would suggest 
the Nagas to have been the Cutu-Sātakarņis, but the latter 
would possibly suggest the Sendrakas * of Nāgarakhaņda. 

There is an oval and worn out seal attached to the 
plates. It has the devise of some animal standing towards 
the proper right but with its head turned round to the left. 
There is also the figure of a god or a man leaning against 
it or sitting on it. The animal may be meant for a horse 
or bullock, but Fleet suggests that it may also be a deer 
with horns. 

According to the evidence of the Bannahalli plates 
(Ep. Ind., VI, p. 16) of Krsņavarman II, Krsņavarman I 
married a girl of the Kekaya family which, as we have seen, 
probably ruled in the modern Chitaldrug district of Mysore. 
His eldest son Visņuvarman was born of this Kekaya 
princess.* 


1 For the Niga connection of the Catu-Sátakarpis, see abore, 158 n. In the 
Lakshmeswar inscription (Ind. Ant., VIT, p. 110), the Sendrakas are described as 
belunging to the Bhujagendra lineage. 

2 Govinda Pai thinks (Journ. Ind. Hist., XII, p. 361 fT ) that Deyavarman was the 
son of Krspavarman IT. He wrongly takes Devavarman to be the eldiat son of his 
father simply because he was the Yuvarája. There are however numerous instances in 
history to show that a favourite younger son was sometimes made heir to the throne in 
preference to the neglected eldest son. The suggestion moreover is untenable in view 
of the fact that the Devagiri grant describes the father of Devavarman as the perform- 
er of the Advamedba which undoubtedly refers to Krs$pavarman I. Kranavorman TI 
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A stone-inscription of a Kekaya chief, named Sivananda- 
varman, has been discovered at Anaji in the Davanegere taluka 
` of the Chitaldrug district. According to this record, Siva- 
nandavarman, after the loss of his country and the defeat of 
Krsnarája's army in the tumultuous battle that took place 
between Nanakküsa (?) Pallava-raja and Krsnavarma-raja, 
with a tranquillized heart, lay on a bed of darbha and became 
desirous of going to heaven. Possibly he burnt himself to 
death. We have seen that Kadamba Krsnavarman I was 
matrimonially connected with the Kekayas. This fact and 
the palaeographical standard of the Avaji record support the 
identification of this Krsnarāja or Krsņavarma-rāja with 
Kadamba Krsnavarman I. Some scholars think that Siva- 
nandavarman was a son of Krsnavarman I and was possibly 
identical with Devavarman. The suggestion, however, is 
untenable in view of the fact that Sivanandavarman is des- 
cribed as belonging to the Atreya gotra and to the Kekaya 
family which was a Soma-vamáa. The Kadamba family, on 
the other hand, was of the Manavya or Āngirara gotra and 
was never connected with the lunar race. 

Sivanandavarman may have been a relative and feudatory 
of Krsnavarman I. The relation of the ksaya (loss, ruin) 
of his own country with the defeat of Krsnarāja's army and 
of his becoming prasamita-hrdaya and desirous of going to 
heaven, however, is not quite clear. Piasamita-hrdaya 
(having one's heart tranquillized) has been wrongly taken 
by previous writers in the sense that the defeat of Krsnavar- 
man broke the heart of Sivanandavarman (see infra). Krsna- 
varman I possibly died in this encounter with the Pallavas 
or was dethroned as a result of this defeat. 


never performed any Horae-sacrifice. The Sirsi grant (Ep, Ind.. XVI, p. 26%) of 


Krsņavarinan IT, which describes him 
ascamedh-ábhigikta (having taken the b ith, í é. re 
at the end of a Horse-sacrifice) never suggests thet Krēņavarmen IT waa ins! alled during 
an Advamedha, 


37 


as belonging to the Kadamba family that was 


ndered pure, by the ar abhetha bath 
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VISNUVARMAN I 


Visnuvarman was the son of king Krsņavarman I by a 
' princess of the Kekaya family. He has been described as 
kaikeya-sulūyām = utpanna in the Bannahalli grant of his 
grandson Krsnavarman II. We have seen that though he 
was the eldest son of his father, one of his younger brothers, 
by name Devavarman who was the favourite son of Krsna- 
varman I, was made Yuvaràja in preference to him. As a 
consequence, he appears to have left his father's kingdom 
and taken shelter in the court of a Pallava king, named 
Santivara. According to the Hebbata grant of Visnuvarman 
he was anointed by the Pallava king Sàántivara-mahárüja. If 
the identification of his jyestha-pita Sāntivarman, mentioned 
in the Birur grant, with the son of Kakusthavarman is to be 
believed, he seems to have transferred his allegiance to the 
kings of Vaijayantī, Before the eleventh year of Ravivar- 
man however lie appears to have rebelled against the autho- 
rity of his overlords and, as a result, was killed by Ravivar- 
man, grandson of Santivarman. The Palāšikā division, 
over which he seems to have ruled, was annexed by the 
victor and the victor's brother Bhānuvarman was made the 
governor of that division. 

Only two grants of the time of Visnuvarman have so far 
been discovered. 

The Birur grant (Ep. Carn., VI, p. 91) of Visnuvarman 
begins with a verse in adoration to the Hindu trinity — Hara, 
Narayana, and Brahman.' The Kadamba Dharmamahārāja 
Visnuvarman is here called the eldest son of Dharmamaha- 


1 Hara-náüràáyana-brohma-tritayáya-namas = sada 
$ūle-cakr-ākgasūtr=odgho-bhava-bhāstta-pāņine. 
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rija Krsnavarman I who has been described as *'' lord of the 
riches of the land of Daksinapatha '' and as “ performer of 
the Horse-sacrifice.'* As we have already suggested Krsna- 
varman I seems to have claimed a sort of suzerainty over the 
whole of the Deccan. Such a vague claim may have origi- 
nated from his performance of the ASvamedha which could 
not be celebrated without dig-vijaya. The epithet vikasita- 
sac-chatr-dvatamsa applied to him in this record possibly 
means the same thing as his epithet $asi-sadrs-aik-atapatra in 
the Devagiri grant of his favourite younger son Devavar- 
man. He is also described as parama-brahmaņya-šaraņya 
and is said to have acquired fame in battles. 

The grant was made on the fifth lunar day of the bright 
half of Phalguna in the third year of the king's reign. By 
it the king made, with libations of water and daksind, a gift 
ofa village, called Katattaka, in the Sindhuthayā-rāstra, 
along with the boundary of the road to Nandapada, the 
bridge on the river called Karņņesaka, the Cesāpali (lands ?) 
and a field measuring two hundred nivartas (i. e. , nivartanas). 
The recipients of the grant were eighty-five Brahmanas, 
among whom were—Bhava, Kolana, Siva, Yajūa and 
Sarva of the Kurukutsa gotra ; Merušarman and Somašar- 
man of the Hārīta gotra ; Bhava, Hara and others of the 
Kasyapa gotra ; Deva of the Atreya gotra ; Yuvu and Ukti 
of the Vasistha gotra ; Panda, Yajna, Naga and Bhrta of 
the Vātsya gotra ; Bhava and Soma of the Kaušika gotra ; 
Bhitigarman of the Kauņdinya gotra ; Bhrta of the 
Purukutsa gotra ; and Bhūtišarman of the Bhāradvāja 
gotra. The word ārya 1s suffixed to the names excepting 
those which end in the word šarmun. This fact shows that 
Arya(the same as modern Ayyar) and Sarman became cog- 
nomens in the South as early as the time of this record. 

The tāmra-šāsanu was endowed with the pu rihdras, called 
attemara-vittika (sic. antahkara-vistika) and abh ida-pradeša 
(sic. abhata-pravesa), which bave already been explained. 
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The most important point in the record, however, 1s that 
the grant is said to have been made after getting the per- 
mission of (anujūāpya) Visnuvarman's jyestha-pitā Sànti- 
varman who was the lord of the entire Karņātadeša with its 
capital at Vaijayantī. It is generally held that this Sàntivar- 
man is to be identified with the Kadamba king of that name, 
who was the son of Kākusthavarman and father of Mrgeša- 
varman. A recent writer on the subject however thinks 
that this king is to be identified with the Pallava king Santi- 
vara who, according to the Hebbata grant, installed Visnu- 
varman. As we have already admitted, it is difficult, until 
further evidence is forthcoming, to be definite as regards 
the relation of theline of Krsnavarman I with the Early 
Kadambas of Mayürasarman's line. We have also seen that 
in the present state of our knowledge it is better to take 
king Santivarman of the Birur grant to be the same as the 
Kadamba king who was the son of Kākusthavarman. Krsņa- 
varman I was possibly a son of Kākusthavarman and a 
younger brother of Santivarman. 

Any one who would cause disturbances to the donees is 
said to be committing the sins of brahma-stri-go-matr-pitr- 
ācārya-bhrātr-vadha, guru-dāra-gamana and vam$s-otsadana. 
The grant also quotes the usual verses referring to pafica- 
mahāpātaka, etc. 

The Hebbata grant (Mys. Arch. Surv., A. K., 1925, p. 
98) begins with the auspicious word svasti and a verse in the 
anustubh metre adoring Vigņu and beginning with the words 
jitam bhagavatā.' In this record, Visnuvarma-Maharája has 
been called a parama-brahmanya and an expert in all the 
šūstras and  kalüs ; cf. his epithets gāndharva-hastišsiksā- 
dhanurvedesu vatsarāj-endr-ārjuna-samena šabd-ārtha-nyāya- 
vidusü in the Bannahalli grant of his grandson (infra). 


I ditam bhagavala tena cixņunā yasya rakņast, 
Sris =svayam bhāti devas co nābhi padme pitāmahāļ. 
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He is also described as the jyestha-priya-tanaya of the 
ašvamedha-yājin Krsņavarma-Mahārāja and as installed 
by Sāntivara-Mahārāja-Pallavendra. We have seen that 
Krsnavarman I made his younger son Devavarman the 
Yuvarāja in preference to his eldest son  Visnuvarman 
who could not therefore have been: a priya-tanaya of his 
father. The mention of Visnuvarman as the *' dear son ”’ 
of Krsnavarman l in the Hebbata grant of the fifth year 
of the former may therefore be taken as an erroneous exag- 
geration.' 

The grant was issued on the full-moon day of Karttika 
in the fifth regnal year of Visnuvarman when the king was 
residing at the adhisthāna (city or capital) of Küdalür. We 
do not definitely know whether he occupied Palāšikā when 
he rebelled against the house of Vaijayantī. 

By this grant the king made an agrahāra of the village 
called Herbbata in the Sāttipalli-Jāripāta (division) of the 
Mahisa-visaya and offered it with daksina and libations of 
water, in accordance with the brahmadeya-nyàya, to a Yajur- 
vediya Brühmana belonging to the Badira family (or clan) 

d the Gautama gotra. The name of the Mahisa-visaya (cf. 
CA ui in the Purāņic lists) is evidently the source from 
which the present Mysore (= Mahigūr) has derived its 
name. The agrahāra was made free from danda (fine), 

visti (unpaid labour) and kara (tax). 

The record ends with a reference to the five great sins, 
but does not quote the imprecatory verses. 


t Jt may be eenjectored that Vienuvarman became his father’s favourite son after 
the death of Yuvarüja Devavarman, Pot that does mt explain tbe celebration of 
Aávamedhe by Krgņavarinav and the installation of Vispuvar ivan by a Pallava king. 
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KRSŅAVARMAN II 


. The son of Visnuvarman I was Simhavarman who has 
been described as Mahārāja of the Kadambas (or a Mahārāja 
belonging to the Kadamba family) in the Bannahalli plates 
of his son Krsnavarman II. We do not know where Simha- 
varman became king after the death of his father and the 
annexation of his paternal kingdom, t.e., the Palasika 
division, by Ravivarman. No record of his time bas as 
yet come to hght. 

Simhavarman's son was Krsnavarman II who was a 
powerful king. We do not definitely know where he origin- 
ally ruled. An inscription recording his gift of a village 
in the Sendraka-visaya (the Nāgarakhaņda region forming 
parts of the present Shimoga district of Mysore) appears to 
suggest that his rule was at first limited in that part of the 
Kadamba kingdom. He is known io bave led a successful 
expedition against Vaijayanti and to have conquered the 
Vaijayanti division ultimately. It is not certain whether 
he took Vaijayanti from Harivarman or from a member of 
another junior line of the Early Kadambas, which is known 
to have occupied Vaijayanti temporarily. 

Three records of the time of lIirsnavarman II have so 
far been discovered. 

I. The Bennur (Belur hobli) copper-plate grant (Ep. 
Carn., V, p. 594) of the Kadamba Dharma-mahārāja Krsņa- 
varman II begins with the Vaisnavite adoration svasti jitam 
bhagavatā which is in consonance with the verse speaking 
of the glory of lord Hari at the beginning of the Bannaballi 
grant of the same king. — 
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The adoration is followed by three verses which say that 
king Krsnavarman II was the son of Simbavarman, grand- 
son of Visņudāsa and great-grandson of Rājarāja Krgņavar- 
man I who, like king Yudhisthira of old, gave perpetually 
food to thousands of Brāhmaņas. Krsņavarmun II is said 
to have made the Brahmottara (brahmatra ?) again and 
again (š$a$vad-brahmottaram kurvan). In tbis record the 
Kadamba family is described as ‘‘ rendered pure by the 
avabhrtha bath of the Aéívamedha." This undoubtedly 
refers to the Horse-sacrifice celebrated by the reigning king's 
great-grandfather Krgņavarman F 

The most important point in the Bennur record is tbat 
the grant is said to have been made by the king when he 
bad already set out on a military expedition against Vaija- 
yantī (vaijayantī-vijaya-yātrām =abhiprasthita).' This shows 
beyond doubt that at the time when the Bennur grant was 
issued Krsnavarman II was not the ruler of that division of 
the Kadamba kingdom which had its headquarters at Vaija- 
'yantī. We have seen that Visņuvarman, grandfather of 
Krsnavarman IĪ, was killed by Ravivarman before the ele- 
venth year of Ravi's reign. It is thus clear that the des- 
cendants of Sāntivarman and Krsņavarman I were ruling 
simultaneously at different parts of the Kadamba country. 

The grant records tie gift of the rüja-bhága-dasabandha 
(the tenth part of the king's share or the tenth part which 
was the king's share*?) and also a piece of land measuring 
six nivartanas in a village called Palmadi in the Sendraka- 
visaya. Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar published a paper on the 


1 Some scholars think that Krip ivarmas II led an expedition from Vaijayanti 
The passage raijayanti cijaya-yātrā clearly shows that this interpretation ja un- 
tenable. 

2 Dašabandha bas been called the king's share in books on law; see, ¢.9 , Manu, 
Vill, verse 101. Kullūka in hia gloss cu this verse savas. acgddhitah Gli prias dán- 
ādi:ryāpāreņu tri pakga paryintfam yadi sdkgyom nI vadet tadā tād-rirādl-āspadam 
garcam = roam = uttamargasgo dadyāt, tasya ca rnasya dasamam khāgam rayno damdan 
dadyat. 
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term dagabandha in Journ. Ind. Hist., August, 1934, 
pp. 174-80. Dikshitar however could not find out any refe- 
rence to the term in such an early charter as the Bennur 
grant of Krsnavarman II. Dašabandha (as also the term 
pasica-bandha) is a legal expression found in the Arthasdstra 
(III, chs. ii, xiii, etc.) and the Smrtis (e.g., Manu, VIII, 
verse 107; Vijūānešvara on Yājūavalkya, II, 171) in connec- 
tion with some offences punishable with fines. It refers to 
the tenth part of the sum forming the subject-matter of tbe 
suit. In South Indian inscriptions of the medieval period 
the term occurs in the sense of a tax or an allowance of 
land or revenue as compensation for excavating a tank, well 
or channel (Rangacharya, Ins. Mad. Pres., II, Nl. 368,797, 
etc.). According to H. H. Wilson (A Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue terms, etc., London, 1755, p. 127) the Telugu 
word dagabandham means '' a deduction of roth of the 
revenue on account of compensation for some public work, 
as the construction of a tank, etc." At the present time. 
ordinarily the enjoyers of the dasabandham rights are to 
undertake due repairs of irrigational works. 

The grant was made by šrīmad-dharma-mahārāja-vijaya- 
$iva-Krsnavarman II on the first lunar day called pratipad 
in the bright fortnight of Pausa when the king was before 
(a linga or an idol of) Mahadeva in the great temple 
of the village called Inguna. It is interesting to note that, 
though possibly a Vaisnava Krsnavarman II was praying to 
Mahādeva (Siva) for success in his expedition against Vaija- 
yanti. The present grant resembles in nature a grant of the 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarman L who is known to have 
made the gift of a village when he set out on an expedition 
against the eastern countries (above, p. 131 ff.) The 
recipient of the grant of Krsnavarman II was a Bráhmana, 
named Bhavasvāmin, who belonged to the Hārīta gotra 
and is described as a Painga. He was skilled in the 
performance of sacrifices and was well-versed in the 
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Chandoga. Painga-Bhavasvāmin seems to have been the 
priest of the said temple of Mahādeva. 

The gift of a village in the Sendraka-visaya (parts of the 
present Shimoga district) suggests that the district formed 
a part of the kingdom of Krsnavarman II. We have seen 
that the Sendraka rājā Bhūnušakti was a governor under 
Harivarman. If this fact may be taken to suggest that the 
country of the Sendrakas was a part of Harivarman’s king- 
dom, it may be supposed that Krsnavarman IL took the Sen- 
draka-visaya from, and led the Vaijayanti expedition against 
Harivarman. 

The grant ends with the usual verses and the adoration 
namo visnave. 

II. The Bannahalli grant (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 16) of 
king Krsnavarman II begins with the mangala : om svasti 
and a verse' in adoration to lord Hari. The grant was issued 
in the seventh year of the king's reign on the fifth lunar day 
of the waxing (i.e., bright) fortnight of Kārttika-māsa under 
the asterism called Jyestha. Maharaja Krsnavarman Il is 
called the son of Maharaja Simhavarman, grandson of Mabā- 
raja Vigņuvarman and great-grandson of Dharma-mahārāja 
Krsnavarman I. Visnuvarman is here said to have been 
born of a daughter of the IXekayas and to have been skilled 
in gandharva (music), hasti-šiksā (science of elephant-rearing) 
and dhanur-vidyā (archery) like Vatsarāja, Indra and Arjuna. 
He is also called well-versed in šabda, artha * and nyāya. 
Krsnavarman I has been credited with the performance 
of ASvamedha and with victory in many battles. The 
reigning king Krsmavarman II has been described as a 


1 Jayaty »»udrikta-dait y-endra-bala-cirya-cimardanah 
Jagat-pravptté-samhára-«rghi-máya-dharo hari. 


3 Sabdürtha is sometimes supposed to signify Šabda-šāstru and arthu-sa fru, 
itis however interesting to note that such a p'rase is generally applied toa person 
having literary talent, 6.9., Rudradiman end  Sába-Virasena ; cf the very 


similar epithet pada-pallürtha-cicüra-Suddha-buddhs applied to Poet Umapatidhara 
in the Deopara grant of Vijayasena, 
38 
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parama-brahmanya and as ** one who acquired rájya-éri by 
his own power, strength and valour.” 

The grant records the gift of a village called Kolaņallūra 
in the Vallavi-visaya, with libations of water and with all 
parihāras, to a learned and pious Brāhmaņa, named Vigņu- 
áarmon. The grant was made at the request of Haridatta 
Sresthin who belonged to the Tuviyalla gotra-pravara. The 
Sresthin is described as rāja-pūjita (honoured by the king). 
He was a performer of the Gosahasra mahādāna. 

The charter ends with the verses referring to the usual 
imprecation, the unresumable character of the grants and the 
five great sins. The mangala at the end of the record reads 
svasty = astu go-brāhmaņebhyak. , / 

III. Another grant (Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 268) of 
Krsnavarman II was discovered at Sirsi (Sirsi taluka, North 
Kanara district). It was issued when the king was at 
Vaijayanti, which fact shows that the vaijayantī-vijaya-yātrā 
that he undertook sometime before the date of this record 
was completely successful. 

The grant records the gift of Kamakapallī in the Giri- 
gadagrāma of the Karvvannangam-visaya to a Somayājin 
Brabmana, named Somasvāmin, who belonged to the Varahi 
gotra and was well-versed in the Rgveda. Karvvaņņāngam 
has been supposed to be the modern Kartr in Sirsi. The 
village Girigada has been identified with modern Girigadde 
in the same taluka. x 

[m the Sirsi grant Krsnavarman II has been described 
as ‘* obtainer of rāju-šrī as a result of victory in many battles'' 
and as '' belonging to the Kadamba family.........whicb 
took the sacred bath at the end of an Asvamedba sacrifice.” 
It is strange that some recent writers have taken the passage 
asvamedh-ābhisiktānām...... kadambānām Sri-krsnavarma- 
mahārāja to mean that Krsņavarman II was anointed 
during a Horse-sacrifice. The passage undoubtedly means 
the same thing as  a$vamedha-snana-pavitrikrt-àtmanam 
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kadambānām (Bennur grant of Krsnavarman II) and other 
similar expressions in the records of the successors of 
Krsnavarman I. The descendants of the Pallava 
agvamedhin Kumāravigņu use a similar expression, e.g., 
yathāvad-āhrt-āšvaimedhānām pallavcānām. The Sirsi grant 
of Krsnavarman II certainly refers, as his other grants 
unquestionably do, to the Asvamedha performed by his 
great-grandfather Krsnavarman I. There is absolutely no 
proof to show that Krsnavarman II himself performed the 
Horse-sacrifice. The idea of a king's or prince's rajy- 
übhiseka during the Aóvamedha is fantastic. Jf moreover 
he performed any horse-sacrifice, why do the Bannaballi and 
Bennur grants refer to the Ašvamedha of his great-grand- 
father and not of his own ? In case an Asvamedha was 
performed by Krsņavarman II before the time when the 
Sirsi grant was issued, he himself must have been described 
as a$vamedha-yàájin like his great-grandfather. No perfor- 
mer of the ASvamedha is as yet known to have vaguely 
claimed to belong simply to an Aávamedha-performing 
family. It must also be noted that he is rot credited with 
the performance of Asvamecha in the Tagare grant of his 
grandson. That the passage ašvamedh-ābhisikta (applied 
to the Kadamba family) does not mean Krsnavarman’s being 
“€ installed during Aávamedha ` is proved beyond doubt 
by the Ganga records which refer to the Kadamba family 
as avicchinn-āšvamedh-āvabhrth-āb hisikta (abhisikta by the 
avabhrtha bath of a series of Ašvamedhas). 

It is interesting to note that in many of the early Ganga 
records, Avinita-Kongani-Mahadhiraja, son of Madhava- 
Mahādhirāja, has been called krsnavarma-mahadhirajasya 
priya-bhagineya (dear sister s son ot Krsnavarma-Mahādhi- 
rāja). This Krsņavarma-Mahādhirāja has been described as 
éri-mat-kadamba-kula-gagana-gabhasti-malin (sun in thie 
firmament of the illustrious Kadamba family). ‘There ts 
however difference of opinion as regards the identification 
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Of this Kadamba king, named Krsnavarman, mentioned 
in the Ganga records. Mr. K. N. Dikshit and some other 
scholars (Ep. Imd., XIV, p. 166, n. 2; Ind. Hist. 
Quart., IX, p. 197) think that he is to be identified 
with the asvamedha-yajin Krsņavarman I, while others 
are of opinion that he should be identified with the 
agvamedhin’s great-grandson — Krsnavarman II. It is 
believed that ** there are no clues in the records to enable 
one to ascertain who this Krshnavarma was, whether he was 
the first king of that name or his great-grandson '' 
(Kadambakula, p. 55). The Ganga records however clearly 
show that Krsnavarma-Mahadhiraja, maternal uncle of the 
Ganga king Avinīta-Kongaņi-Mahādhirāja, was not Kadamba 
Krsnavarman I who was a performer of Asvamedha, but 
his great-grandson Krsnavarman II who never celebrated 
any Horse-sacrifice. The Kadamba relative of the Gangas 
is sometimes described in the Ganga records (see, e.g., 
the Merkera, Nagamangala, Javali and Kadagattur plates, 
Ind. Ant., I, p. 342; II, p. 155; Ep. Carm., V by ps 191; 
etc.) as $rī-mat-kadamba-kula-gagana-gabhasti-mālin. In 
some Ganga records (see, e.g., Mallohalli and Bangalore 
Museum plates, Ind. Ant., V, p. 133; Ep. Carn., IX, 
p. 33; etc.), however, he is also described more fully as 
avicchinn (or avical)-āšvamedh-āvabhrth-ābhisgikta-šrī-mat- 
kadamba-kula-gagana-gabhasti-mālin (sun in the firmanent 
of the illustrious Kadamba family which was wet owing to 
its taking the sacred bath in continuous Horse-sacrifices). 
The king has not been called a performer of Asvamedha, 
but is said to have belonged to the Kadamba family 
in which Aávamedha was celebrated. Since he is not 
described as an agvamedha-yajin, he cannot be the same as 
Krsņavarman I who bas that epithet in the Devagiri, Birur 
and Bannahalli grants of his descendants. The faet that 
the epithet of the relative of the Gangas saying that he 
belonged to the Kadamba family which was asvamedn- 
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übhisikta is essentially the same as that of Krsnavarman II 
in the Sirsi grant (cf. as$ramedh-abhisiklanam........ ... 
kadambānām sri krgņavarma-mahārāja) and in the Bennur 
grant (cf. aš$vamedh-āvabhrtha-snāna-pavitrīkrtātmanām 
kadainbānām....... dharma-mahārāja-vijaya-$iva-krsņavarmā ) 
shows beyond doubt that he should be identified with 
Kadamba Krsnavarman II and not with the latter's great- 
grandfather Krsņavarman I. It must also be noticed that 
Krsnavarman I was the only performer of the Horse-sacrifice 
among the early Kadambas and that no Kadamba king is 
known to have celebrated the sacrifice before his time.’ Only 
a successor of this king therefore can properly be called 
“ belonging to the Kadamba family in which the Aávamedha 
was performed.' It may further be noticed that many of 
the grants of the successors of Sāntivarman refers to the 
Kadamba family as svdmi-mahdsena-mdatr-gan-dnudhyat- 
ābhisikta. We do not know whetherthere is a covert allusion 
to the avabhrtha of an A$vamedha in this passage. The 
corresponding passage in the Sirsi grant of Krsnavarman II, 
which simply adds the word ašvamedha between the words 
anudhyāta and abhisikta, is practically the same. 

The identification of the maternal uncle of Avinita- 
Kongani- Mahādhirāja with Kadamba Krsnavarman II seems 
to be supported also by the chronology of tiie Early Gangas. 
Ganga Durvinīta, Kongaņivrddhu son of Avinītu-Kongaņi, 
probably lived upto the middle of the seventh century. There 
is a record (Ep. Carn., VIII, Nr. 35, p. 155) which speaks of 
a matrimonial relation between the Gatigas and the Calukyas 


! A wry late inscription found at Talgunda (Ep. Carn, VII, Sk. 178) says that 


Muyūravarmam (6, Mavūrašurman) performed na less than eighteen Advan jhas. 
We have alrealy seen that this late tradition ta to be disearded as entirely unbistorical 


(above, p. 210; Journ. Ind. Hist, NIIT, p. 40, note; dn, Bland. Or. Res. Inst., 
XVI, p. 163, note). The plur sity of Ašvamedhss claimed for the Nadambas io the 
passages of the Ganhyva recorils is evidently an unhistorical exageeratior Iti thus 
connection, it is interesting to note that the “one " Aávamedlia performed by Samudra- 


gupta is referred to as "many" Aévamedhas in the records of bis Vabataka relatives, 
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of -Badami. *' Seizing in the field of battle Kaduvetti 
who-wvas celebrated as a Ravana to the earth,'' it says, 
*' and setting up his (own) daughter's son, he became 
formidable in the world in the heriditary kingdom of 
Jayasimha-vallabha; what a terror was this might of arm 
of Durvinita!" Kāduvetti is the Dravidian expression 
for Pallava' and Vallabha was the title of the Calukya 
kings of Bādāmi.  Jayasimha-vallabha is therefore the 
Same as the grandfather of Pulakešin I (circa 550-66) 
and the first historical figure with which the Calukyas 
begin their genealogy. Calukya Jayasimha has been called 
Vallabhendra and Vallabha in the Mahakuta and Aihole 
inscri ptions respectively (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 342). It 
has been suggested (Triveņī, I, pp. 112-20; Kadambakula, 
pp. 55-56) that the Ganga king Durvinita was the father- 
in-law of Pulakešin II who was defeated and killed by 
Pallava Narasimhavarman I about A.D. 642 and that it was 
the Ganga king who restored his grandson Vikramāditya I, 
third son of Pulakesin II, to the throne about 654. The 
auggesiion seems probable. 
If however the above suggestion be accepted, Ganga 
Durvinita who possibly had a very long reign appears 
to have lived as late as A.D. 654.* As Durvinita's 
reign is thus known to have ended in the second 
half of the seventh century, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his father Avinītā-Kongaņi could not have ruled 


1 Yo the same inscription, there is reference to a Kāģuvetti of the warlike Kāūcī 
and his Pallava-umbrella. 

9 Dabreuil places Darvinita in 605-50 A.D. (Anc, Hist, Dec., p. 109). Durvi- 
nita last known inscriptiona! date is year 40. Pariccheda I of the Avantisundarikathà 
sāra seem to spesk of the Pallava king Simhnvispu of Kán-i, Narendra Vispuvardhana 
of the Nūāsik region and Durvinita (possibly the Gaága king. son of Avinita) aa con- 
temporaries. Pallava Simphavigņu appears to be the same a+ Narasimbavarman I Simha- 
vigņu (aon of Mahendravarman IJ who ruled about the second quarter of the seventh 
century.  Naremdra Vigņuvardhunn may be the same os Kubja-Vigņuvardhana, 
Lrother of FPulukesin IT (600-42 A.D.j, who might have been n governor of the Nasik 
region for some tiu e before he was cetublisbed at Fiņļapura, 
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earlier than the second half of the sixth century. Krgna- 
varman, the maternal uncle of Avinita-Kongani (second half 
of the sixth century), thus appears to have lived about the 
middle of the sixth century and certainly not much earlier. 
We have seen that Visnuvarman who saw the latest years 
of Santivarman and the early years of Ravivarman was 
killed before Ravi's eleventh year about the ninth or tenth 
decade of the fifth century. Since Santivarman ruled 
before A.D. 170 which is possibly the date of his son 
Mrgeša's accession, Krsnavarman I must be placed about 
the middle of the fifth century. As Visnuvarman seems 
to have ended his rule about the end of that century, his 
grandson Krsnavarman II must reasonably be placed about 
the middle of the next century. 








IV 
BHOGIVARMAN 


The son of Krsnavarman II was Ajavarman. No record 
of Ajavarman’s time has as yet been discovered. We do not 
know whether be ascended the throne at all. The Tagare 
plates of his son Bhogivarman (Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 
1918, p. 35) do not call him Mahārāja. Maharaja Bhogi- 
varman's: rule appears to have fallen in the second half 
ofthe sixth century. It was the time of Calukya ascen- 
dancy in Mahārāstra and Kuntala. The relation of Bhogi- 
varman with the powerful Early Calukyas of Bādāmi 
cannot be determined until further evidence is forthcoming. 
Possibly the political existence of the dynasty of 
Krsnavarman I ended with Bhogivarman. His son Visnu- 
varman II (who is not mentioned as a Yuvarāja in the 
Tagare record) does not appear to have ascended the 
throne. 

The Tagare grant of Mahārāja Bhogivarman begins 
with the word svasti and a verse ' in adoration to lord 
Visnu. In this record the Kadamba family is mentioned as 
rendered pure by the avabhrtha bath taken at the end of the 
Aévamedha which evidently refers to the sacrifice performed 
by the donor’s ancestor Krsnavarman I. Bhogivarma-[ Ma |! 
hārāja, dear son of Ajavarmanand grandson of Krsnavarma- 
[Ma ]baraja IL (not the performer of Ašvamedha), is said to 
have acquired a large kingdom by the power of his own arms. 
He is also said to have defeated many enemies. The claim 
may be an exaggerated one; but it proves at least that 
Bhogivarman had to fight with enemies. 


1 Jayaty =ambuja-gehayah patir = rigņus = sanátanalh (2) 
Varüha-rüpena dharām yo dadhāra Ņuga-kķaye. 
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The grant was made at the request of the king's som, 
named Visnuvarman. It is not dated. It records the gift 
of a palli called Kirü-Küdalür to a pious Brāhmaņa, named 
Bhitagarman, who belonged to the Kasyapa gotra. Kirū- 
Kūdalūr-pallī, which reminds us the name of the Küdalür- 
adhisthina whence the Hebbata grant of Visnuvarman was 
issued, is said to have been one of the twenty-four pallis of 
the mahā-grāma called Tagare situated in the Tagare visaya. 
Tagare has been found to be a place in the Belur taluka. 

It is said that the protector of the grant would enjoy the 
phala of an ASvamedha sacrifice, but the confiscator would 
be loaded with the five great sins. The record quotes two 
verses (bahubhir=vasudha datta, etc., and svam datum 
sumahac = chakyam, etc.) as spoken by Manu. 

The grant ends with a few lines written in the Kannada 
language, which say that the palli was granted with the 
. exemption from the thirty-two imports, and seems to 
mention tbe additional grant of a house in the northern 
street. ‘‘ The second and the fourth lines on the third 
plate appear to be a subsequent addition by a later hand. 
They tell us that Poriyadgal granted Kiltivür to V innar, as 
also an equal share below the tank of Kiru-Küdalür ” (ibid, 
pp. 40-41). 


39 





É CHAPTER III 
EARLY KADAMBAS : MISCELLANEOUS LINES 
I 


KUMARAVARMAN AND MANDHĀTĀ 


Another line of the Early Kadambas, the exact relation 
of which with the lines of Mayūrašarman and Krsnavarman I 
is not definitely settled, is known from inscriptions to have 
ruled in the Kadamba country and for sometime even at 
Vaijayanti. Only two inscriptions of this line have so far 
been discovered. They belong to a Kadamba king, named 
Māndhāta-rāja (evidently a mistake for Māndhātrrāja), or 
Māndhātrvarman.' In the Kudgere plates (Ep. Ind., VI, 
p. 12) the king is called š$rī-vijaya-šiva- Māndhātrvarman and 
is said to have resided at Vaijayanti. In the Shimoga plates 
(Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 1911, p. 32) of the same king 
however the issuer’s name is given as Māndhāta-rāja and he 
is called the son of Mahārāja Kumáravarman. ‘The explicit 


1 Mandbatrvarman of the Kudgere grant has been thought to be different 
from Māndhūāta-rāja of the Shimoga grant and the reign of the former had 
been placed before that of Krgpavarman T on the grounds that the names of the 
donors are not exactly the same, that the Kodgere grant begins with the word 
siddham like the Malavalli and Talguuda records and that it does not mention the 
Kadamba family as being rendered pure by the Advamedha (of Kranavarman I). See 
Mys. Arch, Surv., A. R., 1911, p. 35 ; Journ. Ind. Hist., XIIT, p. 34/. Tt must be 
noticed that the Birur grant of Vignuvarman begins with siddham Both the Halsi 
grants of Harivorman begin with the expression siddham spasti, Are we to suppose 
that these princes lived before Krgņavarman I? Again, the performance cl the 
Aévamedba by Krspovarman I is not mentioned in any of the three grants of Hari. 
varman. Does it prove that Harivarman lived before the reign of Krspavarman I ? 
Mündhüta-rüja is most probably a copyist’s mistake for Māndhātr-rāja Cf. Krapa- 
varına raja and Krēņsrāja in the Anaji record of Sivanandavarman; Kirtivarman and 
Kīrtirāja of the Calukya records; Vijayavarman and Vijayarája of the Kaira grant, etc. 
For palaeography, see above, p. 57, n, 2. 
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statement that the king belonged to the Kadamba family which 
was sanctified by the Horse-sacrifice (cf. a$vamedha-pavitrikrt- 
ānvayānām...kadambānām) clearly shows that the Kadamba 
king, named Māndhātā or Māndhātrvarman, ruled after the 
celebration of the Asvamedha he Krsnavarman I who was 
the only performer of. je Ilorse-si ice among tne- 
Kadambas. We do not kids: where Maharaja Kumara- 
varman ruled. His son Mandhatrvarman however is known 
to have reigned at Vaijayanti from where he issued the 
Kudgere grant in the second year of bis reign. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is difficult to place 
Māndhātrvarman's reign in the period between the time of 
Sāntivarman and that of Harivarman. It is possible that 
 Maàndhata became the lord of Vaijayanti for some time in 
the period when the Kadamba country was in a state of 
chaos owing to the repeated attacks of the Early Calukyas 
of Bādāmi. He may have conquered Vaijayantī from 
Harivarman or from Krsnavarman II or one of the latter's 
successors. 

A set of copper-plates (Ep. Ind., VI, p. 12) belonging to 
the Kadamba king, named Mandhatrvarman, was discovered 
at Kudgere in the Shimoga district. The grant was issued 
on the full-moon day of Vaisakha in the second regnal year 
of the king who has been called $ri-vijaya-siva-Mandhatr- 
varman. The king issued the charter when he was residing 
at Vaijayantī. 

The grantrecords the gift of a kedāra (field, land), twenty 
nivartanas by the royal measure, of the hala (plough-land) 
ealled Modekarani within the border of Kolala-grama which 
has been identified with modern Kolala in the Tiplur taluka 
of the Tumkur district of Mysore. It was made with 
daksinā and with libations of water, and was exempted from 
the duty of providing cots, abode and boiled rice (a-khatvā- 
cās-audana), from the ingress of soldiers, and from internal 
taxes and unpaid labour (antahkara-vistika). The pariltara 
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Called a-khatvā-vās-audana has been discussed in connection 
with the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants (above, 
p. 187 f). Itis practically the same as a-küra-collaka- 
vināsi-khaļā-[sam |vāsa mentioned in the grants of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that according to Manu (VII, verse 119) "the 
headman of the village should get all of what is daily 
payable by the villagers to the king in the shape of anna 
(food), pana (drink), indhana (fuel) and other things." In 
connection with anta%-kara (internal revenue), a reference 
to puravdyam (external revenue) in an inscription (S. Ind. 
Ins., III, No. 61) is interesting to note. 

The recipient of the grant was a taittiriya-sabrahmacarin, 
named Nevašarman, who belonged to the Kaundinya gotra. 
The record ends with the usual verses and says that the 
pattīkā was written by the Rahasyüdhikrta Damodaradatta. 
The official designation rahasyddhikrta is found in other 
early inscriptions like the Hirahadagalli grant of Sivaskanda- 
varman and the Peddavegi grant of Sālankāyana Nandi- 
varman II. 

The Shimoga plates were issued on the twelfth lunar 
day of the bright half of Kārttika in the fifth regnal year of 
Māndbāia-rāja when the king was residing at vijay-Occhrngi, 
that is to say, at the city of Uccašrngī. | Uccasrngi has 
been identified with Uchchangidurga situated about three 
miles to the east of Molkālmuru in the Dodderi taluka of 
the Chitaldrug district, Mysore (Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 
1910-11, p. 31; Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 285 n) We 
have seen that in the fourth year of king Harivarman's 
reign, his pitreya (father's, i.e., Ravivarman’s, brother) 
Sivaratha was probably in charge of the Uccasrngi division 
of the Kadamba country. It is however not known whether 
the Vaijayanti and Uccasrngi divisions were both taken by 
Māndhātā directly from  Harivarman. — Uceangi was the 
capital of the Nolambavādi 82,000 province (Bellary district 
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and parts of Mysore) under the Pāņdyas and probably under 
the Pallavas before them. The Pallavas acquired the 
province when they conquered Bādāmi and temporarily 
overthrew the Calukyas. It was occupied by the Pandyas 
about the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. Accord- 
ing to a Haribar record of 1170-71, Kādamba Mabamanda- 
leévara Ketarasa had the hereditary title ** lord of Uccangi- 
giri ' (Bomb. Gaz., I, n, p. 564). 

Tbe Shimoga graut (Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 1911, 
p. 32) begins with the adoration: svasti: jitam bhagavatā. 
The record speaks of the Kadmaba family as rendered pure 
by the sacred bath of the Horse-sacrifice which obviously 
refers to the Aávamedha celebrated by  Krsnavarman I. 
„Māndhātarāja, son of Kumāravarma-Mahārāja, has been 
described as a successful warrior. 

By this grant the Kadamba king made a gift of six 
nivartanas of land along with some materials for building a 
house (grha-vastu) ' in the village of Kaggi as well as some 
lands in the village, called Palgalini, to a learned and pious 
Brāhmaņa, named Triyamabakasvāmin, of the Atreya gotra. 
The passage pàá/galini-gràmasiy = āūcaū = catuspat-ksctram. is 
not quite clear. Kaggigrüma has been identified with the 
village of the same name, situated about ten miles to the 
south of Channagiri in the taluka of the same name (ibid, 
p. 35). 

The grant ends with the usual imprecatory verses and 
the benediction : siddhir — astu. 


| The passage grha-rastunā sürddham bos been explained as " together with 
n house and necessaries'" (Mye. Arch. Suro., A. R., 1911, p. 35). 
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MADHUVARMAN AND l)AMODARA 


"Two other names of kings belonging to the Early 
Kadamba family are known from inscriptions. They are 
Madhuvarman of the record found at 'ladagani in the 
Udagani bobli of the Shikarpur taluka (Ep. Carn., VII, 
Sk. 66) and Damodara of the hthic record discovered at 
Konnur in the Belgaum district (Ind. Ant., XXI, p. 96). 
Their exact relation with the three lines of Early Kadamba 
kings already discussed cannot be determined in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

The 'Tadagani inscription which according to Rice 
belongs to circa 500 A.D. was issued by a Kadamba prince 
whose name has been written as maduvarmmā. Madu- 
varmmaé is generally taken to be a mistake for Madhuvarmā. 
Mr. Govind Pai points out (Jaurn. Imd. Hist , XIII, pp. 
25-26) that the name Maduvarman or Madhuvarman bears 
no good sense. He is therefore inclined to change the read- 
ing $rī-maduvarmmā as ári-maddevarmá which be further 
corrects as $rī-mad-devavarmmā. ‘The word samgha written 
in the Devagiri grant as saga, and names like Madura for 
Madhura, Attivarman for Hastivarman, etc., suggest that 
the correction Madhuvarman is not impossible. It may also 
be pointed out that many names in the early history of 
India do not bear any good sense. "The names Dattavarman 
and Jalavarman of the Lakhamandal inscription (Bhandarkar, 
List, No. 1790) and Jātavarman of the Belava grant 
(ibid, No. 1714) may be cited as examples. Since the 
Sanskrit word madhu means ‘‘ water," the names Madhu- 
varman and Jalavarman would mean the same thing. 
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As has been suggested to me by Dr. Barnett, Madhuvarmān 
. may moreover be an abbreviated form of names like 
Madhuripuvarman. The correction Devavarman may not 
be quite absurd, but it cannot be accepted without 
further evidence. Palaeography moreover seems to go 
against the suggestion of Govind Pai that this king ruled 
before Krsnavarman I. He thinks that Madhuvarman, 
whom he calls Devavarman, was the father of Krsnavarman I 
simply on the ground that the Tadagani record does not 
refer to the Asvamedha of Krsnavarman I. We have seen 
that, excepting the Nilambur grant of Ravivarman, none of 
the records of Mrgesavarman, Ravivarman and Harivarman 
refers to the Ašvamedha of the usurper. 

As the Tadagani epigraph is damaged, the inscription 
could not be fully deciphered. It seems to record the gift 
of some lands in the villages called Satomahila-grama and 
Ketakapāda to a Brāhmaņa, named Nārāyaņašarman, who 
belonged to the Gautama gotra. The record ends with the 
usual verses. At the top of the stone there is an unfinished 
final verse along with the name of one Soma who seems to 
have belonged to the Kāšyapa gotra. The connection of 
this person with the grant of Madbuvarman is not known. 
It is also unknown to us whether Madhuvarman was a aja, 
Mahārāja or Yuvarāja of the Kadambas. The letters between 
the passages kadambānām and Sri-maduvarmima could not 
be deciphered. His position among the Early Kadamba 
princes is therefore bound to remain uncertain until further 
evidence is forthcoming. 

The name of nrpa Dámodara, born in the family of the 
Kadambas, is found in a verse inscribed on a rock near 
Konnur, at the falls of the Ghataprabhā in the Belgaum 
district. The inscription is in the so-called box-headed 
characters and is probably not later than the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D. It has been noticed however that 
above the verre the name šrī-Dāmodara is twice inscribed 
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on the same rock, once in the usual box-headed characters 
and once in the characters used in the records of the Early ` 
Calukyas. Does this fact suggest that Damodara lived in 
the period when the northern part of the ancient Kadamba 
kingdom was already occupied by the Calukyas? Is it 
possible that Dàümodara was a feudatory or viceroy of 
a king of the Early Calukya family which was established 
about the middle of the sixth century at Bādāmi in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency ? It is however 
impossible to be definite on this point in the present state 
of our knowledge. Govind Pai presumes (Journ. Ind. Hist., 
XIII, p.-32) that Dāmodara was the son of Hrrivarman, 
The suggestion is absolutely without any ground. 





CHAPTER IV 
THE KERAYAS 
I 
SIVANANDAVARMAN ! 


According to the Purāņas (Matsya, 48, 10-20 ; Vāyu, 
99, 12-23), the Kekayas, Madras and Ušīnaras were branches 
of the family of Anu, son of Yayāti. The Anu tribe is 
frequently mentioned in the Kgveda (I, 108, 8; VIL 10, 9). 
A hymn of the Rgveda (VIII, 74) seems to suggest that 
the Anus lived in the central Punjab, not far from the 
river Parusni. It is interesting to note that the same 
territory is afterwards found to be in the possession of the 
Kekayas and the Madras (see Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. 
Anc. Ind , 2nd ed., pp. 36-37 ; Law, Ancient Indian Tribes, 
II, p. 49 f.). 

The Kekaya tribe is known from early literature to bave 
dwelt in the modern Punjab between the country of 
Gandhāra which lay on both sides of the Indus, and the river 
Vipāšā (Beas). According to the Rāmāyaņa (II, 65, 19-22 ; 
VII, 113-14), the Kekaya territory lay beyond the Vipāšā 
and was adjacent to the Gandharva (t.e., Gandhāra) visaya. 
The name of the capital of the Kekaya country is not 
mentioned in the Vedic texts ; the Rāmāyaņa (II, 61, 72 
68, 22) however tells us that the capital of the Kekayas was 
at Rājagrha or Girivraja. This Rājagrha-Girivraja has, 
been identified with modern Girjak or Jalalpur on the 
Jhelum. Another Rajagrha-Girivraja is known to have 
been the ancient capital of Magadha. This city has been 
identified with Rājgir situated in Bihar between Patna and 
Gaya. In order to distinguish between the eastern and 


| My paper on the Southern Kekayas was published in Ind Cult., IV, p 516 ft 
40 
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Western Rājagrha-Girivrajas, the eastern city was sometimes 
called '** Rajagrha of the Magadbas " (S.B.E., XIII, p. 
150). A third Rājagrba is mentioned by Yuen Chwang 
(Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, p. 44) as a city of Po-lo, i.e., Balkh. 
Jain writers mention a Kekaya city called Setaviya and say 
that one-half of the Kekaya kingdom was Aryan (Ind. Ant., 
1891, p. 375). See Raychaudhuri, loc. cit. 

The Chāndogya Upanisat (V, I!, 5) tells a story about 
Aávapati, king of Kekaya, who realised the supreme truth 
and is reported to have once said, ** In my janapada, there 
is no thief, no villain, no drunkard, no Brāhmaņa who does 
not maintain and consecrate sacred fire in his house, no 
illiterate person, no adulterer and therefore no adultress.'' 
According to the Satapatha-brāhmaņa (X, 6, 1,2) and 
Chāndogya Upanisat (loc. cit., et seg.), Ašvapati, a con- 
temporary of king Janaka of Videha, instructed a number 
of Brahmanas. It is known from the Radmdyana that - 
Daš$aratha, the Iksvāku king of Ayodhya, married a Kekaya 
princess by whom he got a son, named Bharata. It may 
not be quite impossible that A$vapatī was the name of a 
family of Kekaya kings and not the name of any particular 
ruler of Kekaya. A similar instance seems to be found in 
the name of the ancient Brahmadattas of Kasi, That 
Brahmadatta was the name of a family and not that of a 
particular king has already been proved (Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 56 ; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., 
pp. 45-46). It is interesting to note that a traditional 
king (father of the celebrated Savitri) of the Madras who 
dwelt near the Kekaya country, on the western bank of the 
river Iravati (Mahābhā., VIII, 44, 17), was also named 
Aévapati. We do not know whether he actually belonged 
to the family of the Kekaya kings. 

Inscriptions prove the existence of a ruling dynasty 
called Kekaya or Kaikeya in the Chitaldrug district of 
Mysore. It has been supposed that the Kekayas migrated 
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to the south like the Iksvākus, Sibis and other north Indian - 
" tribes or families., The southern Kekayas are known to 
have belonged to the Atreya gotra and the Soma-vaméa 
(lunar race). We have seen that, according to the Purünas, 
the Kekayas belonged to tbe family of Anu, son of the 
celebrated Yayāti. According to the Mahābhārata (I, 95, 
7), Yayāti was a king of the lunar race. Yayāti, son of 
Nahusa, is mentioned in early texts like the Rgveda (I, 91, 
17; X, 63, D. Tbe Kekayas who belonged to the farnily 
of Yayàati-Nahusya's son, therefore, could rightly claim to 
have belonged to the Soma-vamšu. According to the 
Puranas (e.g., Vayu, 26, 18-20), Soma (i.e., moon) was 
born of Anasüya by Atri, one of the principal gotrakarins. 
The pravaras of the Ātreya gotra are Atri, Ātreya and 
Sātātapa. The Kekayas who claimed to have belonged 
to the family of Anu should properly belong either to the 
Atri or to the Atreya gotra. 

According to the Rāmāyaņic tradition, the Kekayas of 
Girivraja were matrimonially connected with the Iksvākus 
of Ayodhya. * It is interesting to note that the family of 
the southern Kekayas has also been described as iksvakubhir 
=api rajarsibhih krt-āvāha-vivāha.' This fact goes to show 
that the princes and princesses of the southern Kekaya 
family were married in the house of the Iksvākus. This 
Iksvāku family however seems to be the same as that to which 
the great kings Cāmtamūla I, his son Virapurisadata and 
grandson Ehuvula Cāmtamūla II belonged. These kings ruled 
in the Kistna-Guntur region of the Madras Presidency in the 
second, third and fourth quarters ol the third century and 
are known to bave bad matrimonial relations with the kings 
of Ujjayini and of banavāsī. The reference to the Iksvaku 
rüjarsis in a Kekaya record ot about the middle of the fifth 


1 Aràha menns son's marriage, while cicāka means the warriage of u daughter. 
These two terms occur in Rock Edict IX of Ašoka, See Dighanikaya, I, 99; Jātaka, 
1,452, 2: 1V, 316, 8; VI, 71, 32; also Cowell'a translation of Jātuka, V, p. 145, note 1. 
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century seems to suggest that the dynasty did not come to 
an end with the conquest of Andhrāpatha by the Pallavas of 
Kanci about the end of the third century. For the [ksvakus, 
see above, p. 9 ff. 

Besides the Kekaya record discovered at Anaji in the 
Davanegere taluka of the Chitaldrug district, there are other 
inscriptions which prove the existence of the Kekayas in the 
Mysore region about the middle of the fifth century and 
possibly also in the eighth. In the Bannahalli grant (Ep. Ind., 
VI, p. 16) of Kadamba Krsnavarman II, the king’s grand- 
father Visnuvarman, eldest son of Krsņavarman I, has been 
described as kaikeya-sutayam=utpanna. *As we have seen, 
Krsnavarman I who married in the family of the Kekayas 
possibly ruled about the middle of the fifth century. In 
another Kadamba record (Mys. Arch. Surv., A. R., 1911, 
pp. £3, 35), Queen Prabhāvatī, wife of Mrgesavarma-Dharma- 
mahārāja and mother of Ravivarma-Dharmamabhārāja, has 
been described as kaikeya-mahākula-prasūtā, We have seen 
that Kadamba Mrgesavarman possibly began to rule in A. D. 
470. The Kekayas are known to have had matrimonial rela- 
tions not only with the Iksvākus and the Kadambas, but also 
with the Pallavas. A Pallava chief designated Vikramāditya- 
Satyāšraya-PriBivīvallabha-Pallavarāja-Gopāladeva who was 
the son of Candamahāsena and the lord of Payvegundüpura 
has been described as Kkaikeya-vamš-odbhav-oddhata-purusa 
in the Haldipur plates (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 178 ff.) which 
have been palaeographically assigned to tbe eighth century 
A. D. The passage kaikeya-vams-odbhava has been taken 
to indicate that Pallava Gopāladeva was connected with the 
Kekaya or Kaikeya family probably on his mother's side. 

The Anaji stone inscription (Ep. Carn., XI, p. 142) 
belongs to a Kekaya chief, named Sivanandavarman, who is 
described as belonging to the Kekaya family, Soma race 
and Ātreya gotra. He was a parama-mdhegvara and was 
devoted to his parents, and his family was connected 


> 
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matrimonially with the saintly kings of the Iksvaku family. 
The record refers to thc loss of Sivanandavarman's own 
country and to a tumultuous battle fought between Naņak- 
kāsa (?) Pallavarāja and Krsnavarmarája, and says that 
after the defeat of Krsņarāja's army, the Kekaya chief, with 
a sense of relief in his heart, made up his mind, lay on a 
bed of darbha grass and being unwilling to enjoy worldly 
pleasures became desirous of going to heaven.” Sivananda- 
varman is then said to have approached that position which 
is desired by all valiant men, and thereby spread the 
prosperity of his own family to last as long as the moon 
and the stars endure. Even after going near that position, 
he performed some meritorious deeds with the idea that a 
man dwells in heaven so long as his glory is remembered 
on the earth. The stone appears to have been engraved 
after the death of Sivanandavarman. 

The inscription has been differently interpreted. Some 
scholars think (see Sewell, List, p. 352) that Sivananda- 
varman was a son of Kadamba Krsnavarman I and 
that he turned an ascetic. The first part of the theory 
is impossible in view of the fact that Sivanandavar- 
man has been described as belonging not to the Kadamba 
family of the Mānavya or Āngirasa gotra, but to the Kekaya 
family which belonged to the Soma vamša and the Atreya 
gotra. 'The second part of the theory is also rendered 


t Sivanandavarma sta-defasya kyaye naņgkkāsa (?) pallacarája-krgnacarmmará- 
jayoļ samare tumulini (?) pracrtte krenarüja-sainye — bhagne — prasamita-hrdaya 
satkalpita-satkalpah krta darbha-sayanah pavitram — abhyavahárayamamah cira-kāl- 
ārasthāyinīmņ kirttim abhilagan £ruts emrti-cihita-Sila-guni-gananahk (?) monugga- 
bhoga-rirakta-manās = svarg-dvapti-krt-eksanah indraloka-sukham akamayata, In place 
of the passage ksaye naņakkāsa, Govind Pui ia inclined to read Ksayena = nighasitah 


If this suggestion is accepted, the name of the Pallava antagonist of Kršņavurman I 
im not yet known. 

2 Acaydretarakam — átmano raméíasya — parama-Jicam — cilanecan rīrņu Sanrtya 
pikrama- pratāpair = vasah faurya karma parampārā slàqhà-visesana-eisegital inras 


gaņānām abhimatam abhigatah, 
3 Abhigamy = api sva-ramša-sthāpaka-jana-punya-karmaņā yukto Yácad = yaso- 
loke vicarati tārantam kalam purugah dici nicasati pramudita-hrdaya iti. 
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untenable by the fact that he is said to have attained the 


position which is desired by all valiant warriors, to have 


prepared a bed of darbha and to have become desirous of 
going to heaven. It seems to me that Sivanandavarman 
became seriously wounded in the battle fought between the 
Pallava king and king Krsnavarman and, apprehending 
death, lay on a bed of darbha. It may be noticed that the 
words avahāra and avaharana (cf. the verb in abhyava- 
hārayamāņa) signify '' cessation of fight '" or ‘‘ removing 
from the battle-field to the camp.'' The desire of Siva- 
nandavarman to go to heaven and to attain eternal fame 
may suggest that he burnt himself to death. 

It has been suggested by previous writers that Sivanan- 
davarman's heart was broken at the defeat of Krsnaraja's 
army. The passage prašamita-hrdaya however seems to 
suggest that the Kekaya chief's mind was relieved of anxiety 
at the disastrous defeat of Krsnarája who has been identified 
with the Kadamba king Krsnavarman I. This fact appears 
to prove that, in the battle referred to, Sivanandavarman 
fought against Krsņavarman I. We have seen that though 
Visnuvarman I, born of the Kekaya princess, was the eldest 
son of Krsnavarman I, his claim to the throne was laid 
aside and one of bis younger brothers, named Devavarman, 
who was the favourite son of his father, was made Yuvarāja, 
i.e., heir to the throne. The fact that Visnuvarman was 
installed by a Pallava king possibly suggests that he left bis 
father’s court and removed to the court of a Pallava king. 
It is interesting to note that the battle referred to in the 
Anaji record was fought between HKrsņavarman I and the 
Pallavas. It is possible that Sivananda, the Kekaya 
relative (maternal grandfather or uncle ?) of Visnuvarman, 
fought in the battle for the Pallava allies of Visnuvarman 
and against Krsnavarman I. Otherwise Sivananda being 
prašamita-hrdaya at the defeat of APRIRE S army seems 
to become meaningless. 


* 
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YAVANA AND PARASIKA ' 


In an interesting paper on the question of Zoroastrian 
influence on early Buddhism in Dr. Modi Memorial Volume 
(Bombay, 1930), Dr. E. J. Thomas has offered some sugges- 
tions regarding the interpretation of the term Yavana in 
Indian inscriptions and literature. It is generally believed 
that Yavana originally signified the Greeks, but later it was 
used to mean all foreigners. Dr. Thomas however thinks it 
to be **am unnecessary assumption that the term must have 
first meant ‘Greek’ to the Indians’’ (p. 282) and takes it to 
be unlikely ‘‘that Indians could have distinguished the 
Yavanas from the Persians as specially Greek." "It is 
more probable," he says, “that they learnt the name from 
the Yavana forces with whom they came in contact, and 
that they applied the name to all foreigners whose military 
power was represented by these Yavanas, that is, to the 
Persians generally" (pp. 282-83). As a sequel to these 
views of his, Dr. Thomas has been constrained to think that 
Amtiyoka (=Antiokhus II Theos of Syria) has been called 
Yona-rāja (i.e., Yavana king) in the second and thirteenth 
Rock Edicts of Ašoka, because he was ‘‘the chief ruler of 
what remained of the ancient Persian empire" (p. 252). 
Dr. Thomas thus seems to think that the word Yavana, from 
the earliest times, meant ‘‘foreigner,’’ and not “Greek” 
specially, and that the Indians never distinguished the 


1 This paper was originally published in Journ, Ind, Hist., XIV, pp. 381-35, 
41 
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rem from the Persians. There i is however evidence to 
ow that neither of these two suggestions is justifiable.’ 

As regards the first point, we must note that the Persian 
or any other foreign tribe is never known to have been 
called Yavana in the early literature and records of India.? It 
is, on the other hand, definitely known from a number of 
instances that the term Yavana denoted the Greeks. Amti- 
yoka's being called Yona-rāja may be explained away, as he 
was “the chief ruler of what remained of the ancient Persian 
empire." But that Yavana meant “Greek” is perfectly 
established by the evidence furnished by the Mahāvamsa, 
Milindapatiho and the Besnagar pillar inscription of Helio- 
dorus. 

Some gāthās of the Mahāvamsa (XXIX, verse 30 ff.) 
give a list of countries and cities among which we get 
Yonanagara-Alasanda (i.e., Alexandria, the city of the 
Yavanas). Alasanda has been identified with Alexandria, 
founded by Alexander the Great near Kabul (op. cit., 
Geiger's ed., p. 194). Alasanda = Alexandria can hardly be a 
Persian town. According to the  Milindapaütho, Milinda 
who has been identified with the celebrated Indo-Greek king 
Menander was born at Kalasigama in the dipa * of Alasanda. 


1 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar holds (Ind. Colt. I, pp. 16-17, 519 ff.) that *' in early times 
Yavana always denoted the Greeks, but from the second century A.D. onwards, it 
seems to have been used to denote the Persians."" As we shall see, this theory is 
equally untenable. For the evidence of the Reghuvamdéa and the Junagadh inscription, 
sec below. The reference to the Yavanas in the seventh century work Harsa-carita 
in connection with Kaikavarna, son of Šišunāga, proves nothing. 

? It may be argued that since Tugāspa, who wes Adoka's governor in Surāstra, 
bad a Persian name, but has been called Yarana-rāja in the Junagadh inscription 
of Rudradāman !círea A.D 130-50), the word Yavana in this case means a Persian. 
Names however can hardly be taken as proof of nationality. Vāsudera, the name 
assumed by s great Kugāņa king about the end of the second century A.D., is an 
Indian name, but the Kosápa king's family was not certainly indigenous to India. 
-Maoy early Indian inscriptions, moreover, mention Yavanas besring Hindu names, e.g., 
Yarana Camda (=Candra) in Lüdera, List, No. 1156. 

2 Alasanda thus seems not to have been merely à city. Dipa (cf. Dwüb) 
appears to mean a district between two rivers. 
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= This Milinda = Menander is said to have had his capital at 
Sagala, modern Sialkot in the Punjab (I, 9: jambudipe 
sagalanagare milindo nama raja ahosi). Again in another 
passage, this Sāgalanagara is said to have belonged to the 
Yavanas (I, 2: atthi Yonakānām nānāputabhedanam sāga- 
lan=nāma nagaram). Next we should note that the Besna- 
gar pillar inscription mentions a Yona-dūta (t.e., Yavana 
enyoy), named Heliodora (= Heliodorus), son of Diya 
(=Dion), who was an inhabitant of Takhasila (= Taksašilā, 
modern Taxila) and was sent by Mahārāja Amtalikita 
(= Antialkidas) to the court of the Sunga king Kautsiputra 
(pro* ibly Kosiputa, not Kasiputa) Bhāgabhadra (Rapson, 
Ancient India, p. 157) who ruled about the middle of 
the second century B.C. (Smith, E. Hist. Ind., 4th ed., 
p. 238, note). The Greek names of the Yona-düta and 
his father as well as of the king who sent him leave 
no doubt that the word Yona (= Yavana) was used to 
mean the Greeks. Amtalikita of the inscription is evidently 
the Indo-Greek king, named Antialkidas, whose coins 
with both Greek and Indian legends, have been discovered in 
the Punjab (Smith, Catalogue, pp. 15-16). The possible 
reference to Yavanaraja Dimita and his identification with 
Demetrius may also be noticed (Ep. Ind., XX, p. 84, n. 31). 

There is moreover evidence to show that the term Yavana 
was borrowed by the Indians directly from their Persian 
neighbours. The Persians became acquainted with the 
Greeks chiefly through the Ionian colonists whom they 
called Yauna (= Ionian). This term occurs in the uinserip- 
tions of Darius in a wider sense to signify the Greeks or 
people of Greek origin generally. The Persian word Yauna 
was borrowed by the Indians. The Mahābhārata (NII, 
207, 43), for example, has: 


Uttarāpatha-janmānah kirlayisyáàmi tān =api, 
Yauna-kāmboja-gandhārāh kirātā barbaraih saha, 
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Yavana is only a Sanskritised form of Yauna of which the , 
real Prakrit form is Yona. If the Indians learnt the use 
of the word from the Persians, it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that they used it in an entirely different sense. It is 
possible that from the time of the Persian occupation of 
North-Western India (i.e., from the sixth century B.C.) and 
probably from still earlier times ! the people of that part of 
India had commercial relation * with Persia. It may there- 
fore be suggested that Indian merchants who visited the 
bazaars of Persia for purposes of merchandise came into 
contaet with Greek merchants and called them Yauna in 
imitatiow of the people of that country. 

As regards the second supposition of Dr. Thomas, it 
may be said that, in early Indian literature and records, the 
Yavanas are not only distinguished from other foreign tribes, 
but are mentioned side by side also with the Pārasīkas, t.e., 
the Persians. The Nasik inscription of Vāsisthīputra 
Pulumiavi'’s nineteenth year mentions the Yavanas along 
with the Sakas and the Palhavas who are said to have 
been routed by the Sātavāhana king Gautamīputra 
Sitakarni (circa 107-31 A.D.). The J?a@madyana (I, 54, 21) 
distinguishes the Yavanas from other foreign tribes in 
passages like šakān = yavana-mišritān (i. e., Sakas who had 
the Yavanas with them). In the Purdnas (e. g., Vayu, 
46, 105-21, see also 88, 122), the following foreign 


1 Arrian says (Chinnock's ed., p. 399) that “ the district west of the river Indus 
es far as the river Cophen is inhabited by the Astacenians and the Assacenians, 
Indian tribes. These were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, ofterwards 
to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians and paid tribute to Cyrus, 
the son of Cambyses, as ruler of their land.' Scholars like Ludwig, Hillebrandt 
and Weber think thatthe Persians were known to the Indians ns Paršava as early 
as the time of the Rgveda. See Macdonell and Keith, Vadiec Inder, I, pp. 504.05 
(paréu) and pp. 521.22 (pdrthava); see also Camb. Hist, Ind., Vol. I, p. 322 and 
notes. | 

2 There seems to buve been political relations as well. Indian soldiers in the 
Persian army are known to have fought on Greek soil, while tbe Greeks too fought 
for the Persians in India (Smith, E. Hist. Ind,, 4th ed., p. 40). 
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tribes are said to have belonged to the Udicya country: 
(1) Yavana, (2) Saka, (3) Darada, (4) Tusāra and 
(5) Palhava. According to the Mahābhārata (V, 19), the 
Kamboja king Sudaksina marshalled Yavana and Saka 
forces at the great battle of Kuruksetra. In works like the 
Mahabharata (VI, 9), moreover, the Yavanas (Greeks) and 
- the Pārasīkas (Persians) are separately mentioned as peoples 
living in the Udicya-dega. Cf. 


yavanas = cīna-kāmbojā daruņā mleccha-jatayah, 
sakrdgrahah kulatthás = ca hūnāh pārasikaih saha. 


Rapson says (Ancient India, p. 86) that the word Yavana 
denoted the Greeks ‘‘ in the Indian literature and inscrip- 
tions of the last three centuries before and the first two 
centuries after the Christian era.'' The latest extremity 
however must be pushed at least up to the age of Kālidāsa 
who is generally supposed to have lived in the 4th century 
A.D. and to that of Visakhadatta who lived still later. 
It is generally believed that, while describing Raghu's 
victorious campaign in the western countries, Kālidāsa 
identifies the Yavanas with the Pārasīkas. This belief 1s 
based on a wrong interpretation of verses 60-64 of Kālidāsa s 
Raghuvamša, Canto IV, where, as a matter of fact, the 
post clearly distinguishes the country ot the Pārasīkas from 
that of the Yavanas. In verse 60, Raghu is said to have 
started from the Aparanta (Northern Konkan) and to have 
gone by the sthala-vartma (land-route) to conquer the Pāra- 
sīkas. The king had a strong navy ' and could have easily 
sailed from the Aparanta coast to the Persian shore. Why, 
then, did he go by the land-route ? The answer is to be 
found in the next verse wherein we are told that Raghu was 
jealous, as it were, of the merry-making of the Yavana 
girls. The host of Raghu's army is here very happily 


| Cj. verse 36, which describes Ragbhu's fight with the Va tgas. 
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- — with a-kāla-jalad-odaya. Verse 61 thus clearly 
suggests that in going to Persia from the Northern Konkaņ, 
Raghu had to cross the country of the Yavanas with whom 
he had no mind to fight.' Just as clouds temporarily 
prevent the lotuses from enjoying the sun, Raghu with 
his large army passed through the Yavana country frighten- 
ing the Yavana girls and causing temporary cessation of 
their merry-making.* The case of the Yavana girls may 
be compared with that of the Kerala women who 
were running this way and that way in extreme fright 
when, starting from the Pandya country, Raghu was 
marching through Kerala with a view to conquering the 
Aparānta. 

In the passage asti tāvac = chaka-yavana-kiráta-kàmboja- 
pārasika-bāhlika-prabhrtih of the Mudrārāksasa, Act II, 
Visakhadatta also distinguishes the Yavanas from the 
Pārasīkas.” 


1 Cf. verses 38 and 54, which describe Raghu's march through Utkala and Kerala 
without fighting with the inhabitants of those countries. It may be supposed 
that these countries were ruled not by independent kings bat by feudatory 
rulers. 


? I am indebted for the suggestion to Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri. Raghu did 
not fight with the Yavanas, but was going through their ountry to fight with 
the Pārasīkas who lived further west (cf. pāšcātyaih in verse 62). Bot the very 
appesrance Of bis large army in the Yavana country was sufficient t» cause terror in 
the hearts of the inhabitants. The poet says that Raghu cogld have avoided this, 
but as he wanted jealonsly, as it were, to put a stop to the merry-making of the 
Yavanis, he purposely preferred the land-route. In interpreting verses 51-65 of the 
Haghuramda, IV, V. Venkayya also separated the Yavnnas from the Pārusīkas, 
For his interpretation, see Arch. Sure. Ind., A. R., 1906-07, p. 218, note 1. See also 
Bühler, Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry (p. 40) in 
Ind. Ant., 1913. 


3 Iam indebted for this reference to Prof. Raycl-audburi. In the Brhatsamhitā 
(XIV, 17-18), Var&hamihira mentions the Pārašavas along with the Sūjras, Yavanas, 
Ambasthas, Kambojas aod Sindbussuviras, It is not impossible that Pārašava here 
signifies the Persians. Vākpati (8th century A.D), author of Gaūdoeroho, mentions 
the Pārasīkas in the liat of peoples conquered by his master and hero, Yafovarman of 
Kaoauj (Bühler, loc. cit.). 
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Evidence thus shows that the Yavanas were generally 
distinguished from the Persians and other foreign tribes by 
the Indians in ancient times even as late as the sixth 
century A.D. and that therefore the Persians and Yavanas 
were not identical. 





ALLURU INSCRIPTION 


In the year 1924, Mr. N. Lakshminarayana Rao dis- 
covered at Alluru (Nandigrama taluka of the Kistna 
district), five miles from Yerrupalem, on the Bezwada- 
Hyderabad Railway line, an old Brahmi inscription and 
the remains of an old Buddhist stūpa, at about two furlongs 
to the west of the village. A facsimile of the inscription 
(No. 331 of 1924), along with a short note on it, was 
published in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
for the year ending 31st March, 1924. The inscription was 
afterwards edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry in the Calcutta 
Review for July, 1925. According to the transcript published 
in the Review the epigraph refers to jayadharma (line 2), and 
cāradharma (line 5), and to Sana, king of the Ayis (lines 
16-17), who is supposed to have been the grantor of some 
gifts. The Report rightly says that the inscription may be 
palwographically assigned to the 2nd century A.D. If, 
then, Dr. Shamasastry's reading and interpretation be 
correct, a king called Sana ruled over some parts, at least, 
of the Kistna district about that period, i.e., some time 
before the age of Jayavarman Brhatphalāyana. 

It will, however, be seen from the facsimile that the 
transcript published in the Calcutta Review is faulty in many 
places, and that the words read as jayadhama and cāradhama 
there, are clearly deyadhama (pious gift) and cā-ra-the-ma 
respectively. Here, however, we shall only examine the 
passage where the name of the king has been read. 

The Alluru inscription is very important from the 
paleographical point of view. Though it is a fragment, 
all the letters that have been preserved are perfectly legible ; 
and an interesting point is that in lines 7 and 13 we 
have a peculiar form—T[! AJ]. Tbis figure has been taken 
to be sa in both the Report and the Review, 
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According to the Report, the inscription records the gift 


of * a certain Mahātalavara accompanied by his wife, son 
and daughter-in-law." Evidently the Report reads in line 
16 : sabhāriyasa saputakasa sanasakasa and finds in the last 
word a Prakrit corruption of the Sanskrit word snusa 
(daughter-in-law). ' In the transcript of the Calcutta 
Review, the last word of the passage has been read as 
sanasa kata (made by Sana). The ietter after ka is certain- 
ly sa ; but the letter after sana is that interesting figure we 
have referred to above. 

I have no doubt that the letter which has been read as 





sa, is anything but that. The letter sa occurs many times, 


in the inscription and in all cases the right side of the letter 
is prolonged upward to about the same height as that of the 


left side—[ AJ ]. It is clear that this form of sa, with the 
right side considerably raised upward, has been purposely 
used by the scribe to avoid a confusion between this letter 
and the sa-like form already referred to which occurs twice 
in the inscription. "There can hardly be any doubt that the 
sa-like form is to be read as tu. Itis certainly the original 
* form from which the forms ëJ (=tu), 3} (—tu), etc., of later 


inscriptions were developed. I, therefore, read line 16 of 
the Alluru inscription as eta sabhāriyasa saputakasa sana- 
tukasa. In the last word, then we get naptr (grandson) and 
not snusā (daughter-in-law), and the word really means 
** accompanied by (his) grandson and not '' accompanied 
by his daughter-in-law.'” From what has been said, it is 
clear that there is not the slightest reference to any person 
named Sana in line 16 of the Alluru inscription. ° As 
regards the passage ayirana (line 17), interpreted as ** the 

1 In such a case, however, the passage 18 required to have been sa«sanasoaka, buo 
sa-putaka and sa-bhariya. 

2 Tt must be noted that in the line 7, where also this form of tu occurs, the word 
has been read in the Calcutta Review as caserive and has been translated as “ twenty- 
six." I do not know how the word casavisa Means twenty-six. The word is certainly 
catuvisa, that is, twenty-four, 


42 


* 
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king of the Ayis," it may be left out without any serious 
consideration. The line (line 17) ayirāņa pūvaseliyāna 
nigāyasa should certainly be āryāņām pūrvašailīyānām 
nikayasya in Sanskrit. Cf. ayirahamgha- Sanskrit ārya- 
samgha in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. 

Though it does not mention the name of any king, the 
Alluru inscription is important to the student of the history 
of South Indian Buddhism. It records the gift of lands and 
some other things to the nikāya of the pūrvašailīga 
aryas. Pūrvašaila or Pūrvašilā has been mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang as Fu-p’o-shih-lo (Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, II, 214), and in the 
inscription F. of Nagarjunikonda as Puvasela (Ep. Ind., XX, 
p.22). The grantor of the gifts is a certain Mahātalavara 
which word, as we have already seen, occurs several times 
in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions and probably means 

‘a governor.” The gifts appear to be in the shape of some 
nivartanas * of land, cows (gavi), bullocks and carts (balivadha- 
sakata), men-servants and women-servants (dāsi-dāsa), lamps 
(divikāyo),* pans (kubhi-katāha), iron-vessels (lohiyo = 
Sanskrit lohika), vessels made of bell-metal (kasasa bhàyana),* 
etc., etc. There are also references to the dedication 
of a taļāka (pond), of karsapanas and of an aksaya-nīvi (per- 
manent endowment) of a thousand purdnas (purana-sahasa). 


1 According to Kautilya's Arthafāstra, IJ, 20, one nivartana appears to have been 
240 x 240 square cubits 2'075 acres). According to ú commentator of tbe Arthašāstra, 
however, it was 120 x 120 square cubits (743 acre) only. Whereas the danda (rod) is 
equal to 8 cubits according to Koutilys, it is equal only to 4 cubits according to the 
commentator. It may be conjectured that the measuring rod was 8 cubits long in 
some parts of ancient India, while in other parts it was only 4 cubits long. Measuring 
rode are not uniform in all the provinces or districts of India even ut the present day- 
Note also that a Bombay bight (3925 sq. yda.) is equal to about 24 Bengal bighās 
(1 Bengal bighā = 1600 aq. yds.) at the present time. The longer rod may also have 
been used for special measuremente (see above, p. 186 n.). 

For danda = 6 ft, (4 cubits), see Fleet's note at p. 541 of the English translation 
of the Arthašāstra (lst ed,), by Shamasaastry. 

2 The passage is vadālābhikārokarodiyo setnā]ke:diēikājs, Some time ago, Mr, 
K. N. Dikebit informed me that it has been explained as ' lamps of the shape of the 
. mouth of a vadála fish, manufactured by the Yavanas,'' 





III 
PEDDAVEGI GRANT OF NANDIVARMAN II 
= The Peddavegi plates appear to be in an excellent state 


of preservation. All the characters are perfectly legible. 

These plates were edited in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., I, p. 92 ff. My reading is based on the excellent 
plates published there. 


` T'ezt 
" lst Plate: 2nd Side 
uel Vikija h Svasti [||*] Vijaya-Vengīpurān = naika- ' 
sumar-āvāpta-vijayino * 
L 2. I. Hastivarmma-mahārājasya prapautrab? vividba- 
-dharmma- 
Lug. pradhānasya Nandivarmma-mahārājasya pautrah 
2nd Plate: Ist Side 
-— 
L. 4. pratap-opanata-samantasya ' Candavarmma- 
mahāraja ”- 
L. 5. IL. sya putro jyesthah" bhagavac-Citrarathasvāmi- 
1 PRE o 2 pad-anudhyato bappa-bhattaraka-pada-bhaktah 
2nd Plate: 2nd Side 
Diet. parama-bhagavatas = Salankayano Maharaja ' 
gri^ -Nandi- 
* 1 Read "d =aneka, 5 Read “ray. 
2 Read vijayasja. 6 Head ;thw. 
3 Read "Iro. 7 Itead Maha”. 
S Head ç zà. 


t Read "eja. 





= " 
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Te 8: varmmā Pralura-grame Mutuda-sahitan = gra-, 
meya- a 

Ti 9. kan-samajüapayati*  [|*] Asti? — asmad- 
dharmma-yašo-'bbi- 

3rd Plate: Ist Side 

Ly, 10. vrddhy-arthan = triloka-nāthasya Visņugrhasvā- 
mina[h] Aru-* 

L. 11. III. tore vraja-palakanam krastum devabalan = krtvà ' 

Lr 1. asmābhir = bhūmi-nivarttanāni daša X tath= 
aiva 


3rd Plate: 2nd Side 


L. 13. Muņdūra-grāme bhimi-nivarttanini daáía X 
Cenceru- 

L. 14. va-gràme bhumi-nivarttanāni sat VI tath = ai- 

L. 15. va Kamburāūceruve bhūmi-nivarttanāni sat VI 


4th Plate: 1st Side 


L. 16. dettàni^ [||*] Tad=avagamya dešādhipaty- 
ayuktaka-valla- 

L. 17. IV. bha-rajapurus-adibhiz = pariharttavyani || 

L. 18. Pravarddhamana-vijaya-rajya-samvatsarasya da- 
-sa- | 


4th Plate: 2nd Side 


.- 19. masya X Šrūvaņa-māsa-šukla-paksasya Pratipa- 

"90. di pattika dattā [||*] Ājnāptir °= Mulaküra- 
. bhojaka[h||* | 

L. 21. Likhitam rahasyadhikrtena Kāļikūriņā [||*] 


d cim, 


i Read sama’, ! Read rtc = desma”. 
2 Asti ia superfluous, 5 Read dattāni, 
3 Read "no= "ru", € Read Ājūaptir=, 


Tu 


L. 


L. 


L. 
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5th Plate: Ist Side s 


22. Bahubhirv = vasudha dattà bahubhis=c= 
ānupālitā [1*] 

23. V. Yasya yasya yada bhūmi ' tasya tasya 
tadā pbalam ° []|*] 

24. Sasti-varsa-sahasrani svarge kridati 
bhimidah [1*] 


5th Plate: 2nd Side 


25. Aksepta c = ābhimantā ca tany = eva narake 
vased — itih * [ ||] 


! Read bhūmis=. * Read phalam. 3 Read ili. 





IV 


POLAMURU GRANT OF MADHAVAVARMAN I 


The Polamuru grant of Madhavavarman I was edited 
by R. Subba Rao in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, 
p. 17 f. But his reading does not seem to me quite accurate 
in all places. Mr. Subba Rao, moreover, did not notice 
the numerous mistakes in the composition of the 
record. His translation is also not satisfactory. The 
passage visņukoņdinām = appratihata-šāsana has been tran- 
slated as ** whose edicts pass unchallenged with the name 
of Vishnukundi,’’ dasasata-sakala-dharanitala-narapatir = 
avasita-vividha-divya as “who subdued the kings of the 
whole earth of ten hundred villages,’’ parama-brahmanya 
as '' who is the best Brāhmaņ,'' taittirīyaka-sabrahmachārī 
as " who is the true Brahmachārī of the Taittirika branch,’’ 
etc., etc. It may also be pointed out that Ll. 29-34 
have been translated as ‘‘ The executors of this grant are 
Hastikoša and Vīrakoša who are great warriors and whose 
duty it is to protect the grant.” I fail to find any connec- 
tion between Ll. 29-34 and Mr. Subba Rao's transla- 
tion. 

My reading is based on the facsimile published along 
with Mr. Subba Rao’s paper in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. 


Soc., VI. 
Text 
lst Plate : 2nd Side 


1: ly Svasti [||*| Bhagavat'-šrīparvatasvāmi-pād-ānu- 
» dhyātasya Visņuko[ ņdinā jm = appra- 


1 Read Bhagavac-Chri", 


Ty 8 
1-3 

L. 4. 
Ej D, 
ik 76 

Inr 

L. 8 
In 5g 
Li. 10. 
Ly 11. 
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tihata-$ūsanasya sva-pratap-opanata-samanta-ma- 
nujapati-mandala| sya | 

virahita-ripu-sad-vargasya vidh '-imdu-pavitra- 
trivargasya vibudha-pati-sa[ddhya ? |- 

éara-vira?-vibhava-bala-parakramasya * Sri-Vikra- 
inahendrasya sūno* aneka- 

samara- [sam] ghatta-vijayina[h |para-narapati-ma 
[ku]ta-mani-mayukh *-àvadata-ca- 

[ra*] na-yugalasya Vikramāšrayasya šrī-Govinda- 
varmanah priya-tanayah * atula- ë 

[ba* ]la-para [ kra | ma-yaso-dana-vinaya-sapa *- 

[nno] dasgagata-sakala-dharanitala-nara- 


2nd Plate : Ist Side 


patir = avasi [ta-vi | vidha-divyas = Trivarana- 
gara-bhavana-gata-yuvati *-Jana-vi- 

harana-ratir = annanya *-nrpati-sadhürana-dána- 
māna-dayā-dama "-dhrti- 

mati-ksanti-kanti-sauriy "-audaryya-gábhiryya "- 
prabhrty-aneka-guna-sam pa- 

j-janita-raya-samutthita-bhümandala-vyapi-vipula- 
yasoh " kratu-sa- 


1 Read ridh-īmdu", 
1 Read südhya and vīra. Ddhya is not clear and the ides scems to be awkwardly 


expressed. 


ti E E < =< < ere u 


Read “sya. 

Read *nor= ane". 

Read “ya”. 

Read *yo= "tula". 
Read sampanno. 

Subba Rao reads yurati. 
Read *r=ananya. 
Subba Rao reads dharma. 
Read šaury. 

Read gāmbhīrja. 

Read “yasah. 
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L. 12. hasra-yājī Hiranyagarbha-prasütah' ekādas-Āšva- 


C pr Fe Y 


medh-āvabhrtha-snāna-vi- 


vel. gata-jagad-enaskalh — sarva-bhüta-pariraksana-cu- 


ñeuh ° vidva-dvija -guru-vri *- ` 


oe fe ddha-tapasvi-jan-fiigrayo maharajah ári-Madhava- 


varmā | ||*] Api ca niyam ° =au- 


2nd Plate : 2nd Side 


15. áanasam sattvam kaišavam  kà[nti |m=ainda- 


vim * udvahann = urubha[h] bhati vikram- 
ada *- 


16. pta-bhüri-bhüh* apy —asau* mahitala-nrpati-bhà- 


skarah | ||* | Parama-brahmanyo 


LZ. mātā-pitru ”-pād-ānudyātah " Janāš$raya-mahārā- 


jah * Guddāvadi ?-visa- 


18. II. yye™ visaya-mahāttarān " = adhikara-purusamá 


cs dam m ww € 


HT KOR 


= ca "imam =arttham = à[ jñà |pa- 


= 19. yaty=asti " vidi[ta]m —astu vo yath =āsmā- 


bhi[h] ^ Guddavādi-vi[sa]ye Daļlijya- 


Omit risarga. 
Subba Rao reads cuncuh. 
Read "*r=ridrad-dri", 
Read pr. 
Read nayam =. 
Read "cim = ud". 
Read urubhār= bhāti vikram-ácàápta. 
Read “bhar=apy = asau, 
Subba Rao reads asyasan. 
Read pitr. 
Read "dhyāto. » 
Read *rājo. 
Head Guddacádi. An. Rep. 8. Ind. Ep., 1914, p. 10, reads Guddavāļi. 
Read vipaye. 
Read mahatta-". 
Bubba Rao reads "gamšdca. Read "¿= e= ema". 
Asti is superfluous. 
Read "bhir= Gudda", See above, note 13, 


L. 22. 


L. 23. 


oS oH 
to 
D 


. 98. 
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vāvi-tīre Pulo[bü]ru-nàma-grámah * Mayinda- 
vataki-daksinata-si- 

mānte catu ?-nivarttanai=ca ksetram yugapat 
pra[ttam] prāg-di-jigīgayā prastbi- - 


3rd Plate : Ist Side 


tah Goaàva[ri]m —atitaran * veda-vedāmga- 
vido Rudrasa[rmma]no naptre * sva-pitu- 

r=adbika-gun-adbyasi-tanoh® NDāmašarmmaņaļ 
putrāya Šivašarmmaņe Gauta- 

ma-sagotraya  Karmmarāstra-Kuņļūra-vāstavyā- 
ya Taittirika *-sabra[hma Jcāriņe 

veda-catustaya-samāmnāt-āvadāt-ānanāya sva-kar- 
mm-anu *- 

sthāna-parāya pbālgunyām" paurņamasyā ° soma- 
rāhu-sagraha-nimi [ tte ] 

Janāšraya-datyā "- sarva-kara-paribáren = āgrabā- 
ri " [kr] tya ? samprattah [||*] Ta- 

tha bhavadbhir = anyaiš =ca dharm-adhiéata ™ 
buddhibhih pari[pà ]laniya'* [||*] Na kai- 


1 The third letter in the name of the village is not clear. An. Hep. S. Ind. Ep., 
1914, p. 10, reads the name as Pulimbüru. In the graut of Jaya+simba I, the name 


is Pulobūmra. 


Read "grümo* Magi". 


? Read daksina-simante catur-nīra”. 
Kead prāg-dig-jigīgayā, prasthitoil: and taradbhil. Subba Koo resda taram, 
Subba Rao reads napptre. 
Read *dhyāsita-tanor = Dāma", 


Read karmm-ānu". 
Subba Rao reads phālgvņya. 


3 
4 
5 
& Read Taittiriyaka. 
7 
L] 


$ Read paurnamdsyam. 
© Reed "datiyā. Subba Rao reads dattyām. 


MW jt,ad "hāri". à 
IT jtead *krtya. 

5 Read "šayitā", 

u Read pālaniyaļ. 


43 


* 
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3rd Plate : 2nd Side 


29. éw cid = vādhā karaniya [||*] Ājūaptir = itra ' 


Hastikoga-Virakogau [||*] Mahā- 


30. III. mātra-yodhayos=tegām ° áreyah kirtir =idam ° 


mabat * [|*] Ye- 


L. 31. na^ lobhena lumpanti śvapākās = tesu ^ jayate ' 
| [| *] A[nyālya- 
L. 32. samakāle tu sthātavyam šaktitah pura [ |* ] 
Upeksati 
L. 33. punary = yatra ° nara[ ke] sa [ni Jmajjati [||*] 
Ity =evam = ubhaya- 
E 55 ganau  sthikrtya ° paripālayet [||*] Atra 


L. 


Vyāsa-gītā " [šlokāh]. 
4th Plate: Ist Side 


. 95. [Ba]hubbirzva[su]dhà dattā bahubbié—c-— 
anupàá[li ]- 
36. taf |*] Yasya yasya yada bhimis=tasya tasya 


tada phalam " [||*] Sva-da- 


37. ttā " para-dattàm — va " yo hareti “ vasun- 


dharām " [|*] Sasthi-vairi ]sa "- sahasrā- 


Read “tir=atra, 

Read “s=tayoh. 

Read iyom. 

Read mahati. 

Read ca, 

Read tu. 

Read jāyante, though it does not suit the line, which s ems to be in the 


— metre. 


Read yo — 'tra, 

|tead arīkrtyo. Dut the meaning of the passage is not clear. 
Read Vyāsa-gītāļ. 

Read phalam, 

Read sva-datt.im. 

Read *dottàm rā. è 

Read hareta, 

Read “ram. 

Read gasti-varte. 
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L. 39. 


L. 40. 


See note 16 


Read "kam. 


i m C” A Ú we = 


above, p. 104, note. 


ni visthāyāiū =jāyate krmi[h ||]* Sasthī" 
varsa-sabasrani 

svrage modati bhūmidab [ | *] Aksetta? c= 
ānumanta ca tany=eva naka * va- 

set] [li*] Na visa* visam=ity = āhuh ° 
brahmasvam vigam =ucyate Ahi 
Visam =e- 

kaki[nam] bha[nti] brahma-svam pu[tra]- 
pautrikam ° [||*] Vijaya-rājya-samvat- 
sare[40 | * 


at p. 338. 


Read ākseptā. 

Read narake. 

Read tigāīji. ° 
Read "hur=bra", 


The upper part of the symbol looks like 40, and the lower part like 8. See 


ate 





V 


*- 


POLAMURU GRANT OF JAYASIMHA I 


These Plates have been edited in Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Res. Soc., IV, p. 72 tf. and in Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 254 ff. My 
transcript is prepared from the facsimile published in the 
former. 


Text 


t Svasti [|*] Sri-vijaya-skandhavarat' matr- 

gana-pariraksitanam Mānavya-sagotrāņām 

9. I. Hāritī-putrāņām”* Asvamedha-yajinam Calu- 

kyānām kula-jala nidhi- 

3. samutpanna-raja-ratnasya sakala-bhuvana- 
mandala-mandita-kirttih * éri- 

Kirttivarmmanah pautrah* aneka-samara- 
samghatta vijayina[h] para-nara- 


pBIDERE ee 


5. pati-makuta-maņi-mayūkh-āvadāta-caraņa- 
yugalasya šrī- Visnuvardhana- 
6. mahārājasya priya-tanayah pravardhamāna- 


pratap-opanata-samasta- 


Ond Plate : 1st Side 


7. s[a]manta-ma[n ]dalah sva-bāhu-bala-par- 
[akram-o | parjjita-sa[ kala ]-yaso- 
L. 8. vibhāsita-dig-antarah sva-Sakti-traya-trisül- 


avabbinna-para-narapati- 


1 Read "trān=mātr", 

3 Read 'nüám* Afra". 

! Better read kirtteh. a 
4 Read "tro "neka, 


bi. ae ne S, 


BS! SE DEC Eee 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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sakala-bala-cetanah' Brhaspatir=iva nayajño 
Manur=ivā vinaya- 


' jūah* Yudhisthira iva dharma-parāyaņah" 


Arjuna-vad = apara-nara- 
patibhir = anabbilamghita-paurusyah * aneka- 
éáastrarttha-tattvajfiah para- 
ma-brahmanya ° māiā-pitr-pād-ānudh; ātah 
Sri-Pridhivi-Jayasingbha *-va- 


2nd Plate : 2nd Side 


llabha-maharajah’ Guddavādi "-visaye visaya- 
mahatta[ran--adbhi | kāra-pu- 

rugām$ = ca" imam=arttham = ājūāpayaty = 
asti  viditam = astu vo yath=asmabbih " 

Guddavadi-visaye  Pulobūmra-nnāma *-grā- 
mah * veda-vedāmga- 

vido Damagarmmanah  pautràya sva-pitur = 
-adhika-guna-gan-àdhi- 

vāsasya Sivasarmmanah putraya Taittirika 
sabrahmacārine * veda- 

dvay-alamkrta-Sariraya " Gautama-sagotra ya 
sva[ ka ]rmm “=a [nusthana ]- 


Read -cefono. 

^ Read "jo. 

Read *no = 'rjuna. 

Read "gyo= "neka. 

Read brahmaņyo. 

Read Prthivi-Jayasimha. 
Read 'rájo. 

Cf. da in veda-vedámga (I. 15). 
Read "gāmi=c=ema", 

Asti ia superfluous. 

Read "smābhir=. 

Read 'nüma". 

13 Read "grāmo. 

l4 Read taittiriyaka sabrahmacárime. 
15 Read "'*arirága. 

| Read karmm-ānu", 


222 e e - 9» 9. €. w =Z! 
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: 3rd Plate : 1st Side 
. 19. paraya  pūrvv-agrābārika '-Rudrasarmmane * 
= Asanapura-sthana-vastavyaya 
.. 20. ári-Barvvasiddhi-datya ° sarvva-kara-parihāreņ 


= āgrahārīkrtya samprattab [ ||*] 
Tathā bbavadbhir=anyais=ca dharmmadhi- 
ata *-buddhibhih paripalaniyah [|*] 


. 22. Na kaig=cid=vadha karaniya [||*] Ājūap- 
tir = atra Hastikosa- Virakosa * [ ||" ] Bya *- 
. 23. sa-gītāh Bahubhirv = vasudhā dattā bahu- 


bhiš=c=ānupālitā [ |* ] Yasya yasya. 
24. ° yada bhümis=tasya tasya tadā phalam=iti 
[|*] Saml|5 | gi 8 ] di 8” 


Read pūrvv-āgra", 

Read *ne= ‘sana’. 

Read dattyà. 

Read dharmm-üdhi£ayita" , 

Read "kodau, 

Read Vyasa. The word £lokáh seems to be left out after gitàh. 

The date was originally read in An. Rep. S. Ind. Ep.,1914, p. 10, as year 
[1]5, [du] di 6 (Sunday). Subba Rao reads sam 4, which is certainly wrong. M. 8. 
Sarma reads 5 gi (gri ?) 8 d$ 7 (Journ. Andhra. Hist, Res. Soc., V, p. 183). I agree 
with Mr. Sarma except in the case of the last figure, which appears to me to be 
certainly 3. Cf. the symbol for 3 in l. 30 of the Polamuru grant of Mādhavavarman I. 
Cf. also Bühler's Indische Palaeographie, Tafel IX, col. viii. The date thus appears 
to be expressed in the old fashion. See above, p. 130 n. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE ASVAMEDHA 


Le e Tm 
In a note in Ind. Cult., I, pp. 114-115, it has been 
suggested that since Mādhavavarman I Visnukundin and 
Pravarasena I Vākātaka have been called simply Maharaja 
(not Mahārājādhirāja) in the inscriptions, they are to be 
taken as petty feudatory chiefs even though they performed 
the Aávamedha. In support of this theory, Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says that “‘ even a feudatory chieftain can per- 
form a horse-sacrifice '' (ibid., p. 115) and that the Aésva- 
medha “mayor may not be preceded by a dig-vijaya '' 
(p. 116). These theories however are not only against the 
evidence of the Sruti literature, but also go against the 
evidence of the inscriptions of these kings. 

In inscri^tions, Pravarsena I has been called samrāt 
which never signifies a subordinate chieftain (cf., samrat| jo] 
vākātakānām mahārāja-$rī-Pravarasenasya, etc., in the Bala- 
ghat plates ; Ep. Ind., IX, p. 270, |. 4; also the Chammak 
plates ; Corp. Ins. Ind., III, p. 235).' That Mādhavavar- 
"man I was not incapable of dig-vijaya is proved by a refer- 

-ence to his expedition for conquering the eastern countries 
in the Polamaru grant (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, 
p. 17; above, p. 131). Mahārājādhirāja, based on rājātirāja, 

_ete., of the Scytho-Kusāņas, was in early times not very often 

1 A critico! my views has tried to explain the passaze sormirāfijo) rākāfakānām 
' a4 more overlord of the Vākātakas ` (Ind. Cult.. I, p. 705). There is however a 
number of instances (e.g.. in the early Pallava und K:damuba grants) which prove 
„beyon'l doubt that rākāfakānām here means ** of fie., belongirg to» the Vākāķska 
family." Another critic takes iibid., II, pp. 54-55) samrāf rdkdfakanadm to be one 
word in composition and points out that the passage has been used only in connection 
wiih the name of Pravarasena I which fact, he thinks, al.owa that the Vākātakas lost 
their original imperial position after the time of that king. This interpretation however 
aupoorts our view that Pravarasena [I Váükütaka was a zamráf. The Dudia plates 


(Ep. Ind., NI, p. 960 aod n. 7), it should be note, reid samráfah which, — to 
 Kielhorn, is apparently a mistake for samrájah. 
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used in South India. The Kadamba king Krsnavarman 
I who performed the Aéávamedha sacrifice ruled over the 
Kuntala country about the middle of the 5th century A.D. 
In inscriptions, he is simply styled Dharma-Mahārāja—not 
Dharma-Mahārājādhirāja like Pallava Sivaskandavarman and 
others. The Devagiri grant (Ind. Ant., VII, p. 34) however 
calls him ek-dtapatra, ‘‘ possessor of the sole umbrella,”’ 
which, as scholars have suggested (Moraes, Kadambakula, 
p. 39 n), "is indicative of universal sovereignty.”’ A 
subordinate king can hardly. be called ekātapatra. The 
Birur grant (Ep. Carn., VI, p. 91) moreover calls him 
daksinapatha-vasumati-vasupati, ‘‘ lord of the riches of the 
land of Daksinàpatha," which '' clearly shows that Krsna- 
varman I claimed a sort of suzerainty over the whole of the 
Deccan." See above, p. 222, and Journ. Ind. Hist., 
XV, p. 305; also my paper on Kadamba Krsna- 
varman I in An. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., XVI, p. 160 ff. 
Note also that the Malavalli record (Ep. Carn., VII, Sk. 
264) describes an Early Kadamba king as kadambānam rājā, 
but also as vaijayantī-dhamma-mahārājādhirāja. The Penu- 
konda plates (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 331) mention the Ganga 
feudatory named Mādhava-Mahādhirāja and his Pallava 
overlord Skandavarma-Mahārāja. For Maharaja Varāha- 
simha, general of Aaja Aparájita, see the Nagda record 
(ibid., IV, p. 31). 

Z Keith has pointed out that the Asvamedha "is an old 
. and famous rite, which kings alone can bring, to increase 
their realms '" (Rel. Phil. Ved. Upanis., p. 343). The 
Baudhāyana Srauta Sütra (XV, 1) says that a king victorious 
and of all the land should perform this sacrifice. According 
to the Taittiriya Br. (III, 8. 9. 4), '' he is poured aside who 
being weak offers the Aávamedha,'" and again (V, 4. 12.3), 
ee it is essentially, like the fire offering, an utsanna-yajfia, a 
sacrifice of great extent and elaboration." See Keith, Black 
Yajus, pp. exxxii-iv, According to the Apastamba Srauta S, 


— 
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(XX, 1.1),' a universal (sārvabhauma) king can perform the 
A$vamedha, but not (n= üpi)* an un-universal (a-sārvabhauma) 
king. Itis clear from these statements that a subordinate 
ruler could never celebrate the Aévamedha. A performer of : 
the Aávamedha may not bave been a ruler of the earth from 
North Pole to South Pole or of India from the Himalaya 
to the Kumarika ; but he must have been an independent 
ruler of a considerable portion of India. 

An essential feature of the ASvamedha, besides the actual 
slaying of the horse, is that about the completion of the 
performance, at the bidding of the Adhvaryu *'' a lute-player, 
a Rajanya, sings to the lute three Gdthds, verses, made by 
himself which refer to victories in battle connected with the 
sacrifice '" (Keith, Rel. Phil. Ved. Upanis., p. 344). Fur- 
ther, ''As revealed in the later texts, the sacrifice is 
essentially one of the princely greatness. The steed for a 
year roams under guardianship of a hundred princes, a hun- 
dred nobles with swords, a hundred sons of heralds and 
charioteers bearing quivers and arrows, and a hundred sons 
of attendants and charioteers bearing staves'* (Sat. Br., 
XIII, 4.2.5; Baudh. Sr. S., XV, 1). See Black Yajus, 
loc. cit. To manage these requirements is simply impossible 
for a subordinate chief. 

Moreover, that the progress of the Ašvamedha was some- 
times impeded when other kings challenged one's authority 
to perform the sacrifice, is not only proved from the early 
cases referred to in Sat. Br. (XIII, 5. 3. 21-22) and 

I Bee Sabdakalpadruma-pariststa (Hitabadi Office, Calcutta), s v. 

Ascamedha. 
2? Tn place of n = àpí there is an alternate reading api, which is a later inter- 
polation according to Keith (Black Yajus, p. exxxii). The interpolation seems to show 
that asdreabhawma (=not master of all the land) kinga could also perform the 
Aévamedha. The word osircabhauma however never means a feudatory The 
alternative reading only shows that in later times kings who were powerful but whe 
did not claim to be ruler of the earth (1.6., the major portion of the country) (bd also 
perform the Aévamedha. It must however be noticed that the alternate reading goes, 


against all the old texts quoted above, 
44 
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Mahābhā. (XIV, 74-84), but is also proved by a tradition 
recorded in such a late work as Kālidāsa's Mālavikāgnimitra 
(Act V). | It is stated that Pusyamitra Sunga’s sacrificial 
horse was let loose to roam for a year at its own will 
under the guardianship of his grandson Vasumitra who 
was attended by a hundred princes and brought the horse 
back after defeating the Yavanas as the horse perchance 
reached the southern bank of the Sindhu (i.e., the Indus) 
and was captured by the Yavana horsemen. That the 
Ašvamedha could not be performed without some sort 
of dig-vijaya is further conclusivel — by an eighth 
— — of the Pallavas The Udayendiram 
grant No. 2 (Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 273) records that 
Udayacanārs, general of Maridivurtia- Pallavamalla, defeated 
the Nisāda king Prthivīvyāgbra who was accompanying an 
as$vamedha-turangama, t.e., horse let loose in connection with 
a horse-sacrifice. This instance proves beyond doubt that ' 
the essential features of the ASvamedba hardly changed even 
as late as the 8th century A.D. The famous poet Bhava- 
bhūti who flourished in the same century also recognises the 
above characteristic when he refers to the sacrifice as ašva- 
medha iti višvajayinām ksatriyandm = urjascalah sarva-ksatriya- 
parib hāvī mahān = utkarsa-niskarsah (Uttaracarita, Act IV).' 
Al-Birüni (first half of the eleventh century A.D.) also says, 
* certain of them (i.c., sacrifices) can only be performed by 
the greatest of their kings. So, e.g., the Asvamedha"’ 
(Sachau, Albērūnī's India, II, p. 139). 

Dr. Bhandarkar thinks (Ind. Cult., I, p. 11^) that the 
number of performances of the Ašvamedha could be increased 
by simply multiplying the amount of daksiņā payable to the 
Brāhmaņas This view is however based on a wrong inter- 


1 Tam indebted for this and for some other references to Prof. H.C. Raychaudburi. 
That the A£-amelha did not lose its original anl essentia! significance in later times 
is also proved-by tbe Vaidyanath Temple inscription which refers to Adityavena as 

* šāstā samudr-dntar-varundharaya yast = aévamedh-adya-mahdkratanam, 
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pretation of the following verse of the Mahābhārata (XIV, ` 
88. 14): | 


evam =atra mahārāja daksiném tri-guņām kuru, 
tritcam vrajatu te rajan brāhmaņā hy = atra kāraņam. 


The verse obviously implies that, according to a Brahma- 
nical theory, the merit accruing from the celebration of the 
Aévamedha, and not the Ašvamedba itself, could be tripled 
if the performer offered three-fold daksiņā to the Brāhmaņas. ' 

In Ind. Cult., Il, pp. 140-141, Mr. J. C. Ghosh has 
quoted the Harivumsa to show that feudatory rulers could 
also perform the Asvamedha. Vasudeva, father of Krsna, 
lived at Gokula on Mount Govardhana in the vicinity of 
Mathura; he was engaged in cattle-rearing and was a kara- 
dàyaka t» Kamsa, the king of Mathura (HarivamSa, LVI, 
1162-61). After the fall of Kamsa, the family of Vasudeva 
` removed to Dvārakā. In Krsņa's conversation with Indra 
there is an incidental reference which says that while in 
Dvaraki Vasudeva performed an Ašvamedha (ibid., CL, 
8574). ° | 

Tt will be seen that Mr. Ghosh's contention is clearly 
beside the mark. The question at issue is whether Vasudeva 
was a feudatory of the Mathura kings at the time of celebrat- 
ing the sacrifice after he was established in NDvārakā, There 
is abs “ately no proof to show that he was. We do not know 
whether the Dvārakā region ever submitted to the kings of 
Mathura. It must also be noted that the evidence of tradi- 
tions recorded in works like the Harivamsa should always 


1 Another supporter of Dr. Bhandarkar"s theory says (md. Cult., T, p. 937 ni, 
“The ASvamedha certainly bad a great imperial significance in the old days But 
in the period under review it must have lost that importance, Otherwise it would not 


bave been repeated so often." It may however be pointed out that the Asvamedha 3s 
known to ** have been repeated " many times even "in the old days." CL, Eg. 
Bharata Dausyanti's 133 Advamedbas in Sat. Br.. XIII, 3. 5. 11; «leo Journ. Ind, 


Hist., XIII, p. 40 and abore, p. 125. k 
2 Bangubāsī ed., Vismuparca, 91, 24. š 
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be taken with a grain of salt. Harivamsa is obviously 
written for the exaltation and glorification of the family 


(vamša) of Hari (i.e., Krsņa-Vāsudeva) and like similar 
treatises in honour of other religious heroes is not free from 
extravaganzas incident to a pronounced theological bias. 
The critical historian can hardly hope for sober history in 
such texts. On the contrary the probability is tbat the 
parent of the hero of the tale bas been given more than his 
due. In the New Testament the saviour of the Christians 
is described as the son not of a mortal man but of God, and 
in the Saundarananda (1I, verses 32, 39, etc.), etc., glories 
of the mightiest rulers are put on the head of a petty Sākya 
chief named Suddhodana. 

Mr. Ghosh moreover does not appear to take the evi- 
dence of the Harivamésa as a whole. While describing the 
Aávamedha that was attempted by Janamejaya, Harivamša 
itself (Bangabasi ed., Bhavisyaparva, 2 ) makes it clear that. 
the horse-sacrifice could not be celebrated by a petty chief. 
When the Sarpa-yajūa was finished, Janamejaya collected 
materials for the celebration of an Asvamedha. Then he 
invited the rtviks, purohitas and ācāryas, and said, ''Iam 
desirous of celebrating a horse-sacrifice. Do ye dedicate 
the horse '' (verses 5 and 6).' Knowing however that the 
king's sacrifice would not be successful, the omniscient 
Vyasa warned him not to begin the Asávamedha. The sage 
said, “ The Sruti lays down that the Ksatriyas should 
celebrate the Asramedha, the foremost of sacrifices. On 
account of the greatness of it, Vāsava will violate your 
sacrifice '' (verse 28)." *'' O slayer of enemies," the sage 
added, ‘‘ as long as the world will last, Kgatriyas will not 

1 Yoksye="ham vājimedhena hayam = utsripatām sti, 

2 Ašramedhah kratuéretthah ksgatripāņām parisrutah, tena bhāvena te yajftam 
vasavo dharsayisyati. 

That the Aévamedha could be performed by great kings only is also proved 
by the fact that Vásava (= Indra) i» always represented as jealous of ita performance. 
The Haricamša "escribes how he endeavoured to spoil the Aávamedba of Janamejaya 
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be able to collect materials for your horse-sacrifice '' (v. 35).' 
The king became very sad and said, ‘‘ Console me by saying 
that the ASvamedha will again be undertaken by kings ”’ 
(v. 58). To this Vyasa replied, ** As energy counteracted 
by another lives in it, so (the knowledge of) the ASvamedha, 
although stopped, will exist in the gods and Brābmaņas. 
There will be one Senàáni," an Audbhijja, a Dvija and a 
descendant of Kašyapa, who will revive the Asvamedha in 
the Kali age '' (v. 39-40).* Could this great sacrifice, of 
which the Harivamša speaks in so high terms, be performed 
by a petty feudatory chief ?, .^ 
Mr. Ghosh further points out (Ind. Cult., III, p. 547 f.) 
that Sewai Jaysingh of Amber (1699-1744 A.D.y, though 
he was a feudatory of the Mughal Emperors Farrukh- 
siyar (1712-19) and Muhammad Shah (1719-48), 
according to Todd (Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
2nd ed., Madras, 1873, pp. 328-32), performed a horse- 
sacrifice and that therefore subordinate rulers could perform 


(Bharcigyaparra, 5). Note also what Viévavasu says to the king: " O king, thou bast 
celebrated three hundred sacrifices; Vāsava therefore cannot forgive thee any longer "' 
(tri-yajia-£ata-yajeünam cdsaras =team na mrsyate, ibid., 5,24). Io this connection 
note what Bhandarkar himself says in another occasion (Ep. Ind., XIX. App.. p 2, 
n. 5). ''AsIndra is represented as being suspicious of Govinda  Gupta's power, the 
latter seems Lo have been a supreme ruler." See the Vāmana-Purāna, Ch. 75, in 
which the significance of the Aávamedha aod the cause of Indra "° unfavourable attitude 
are clearly described; also Raghu, IIT, 38-66; Bhāgarata Purána, IV, 1%, 24; ete. 

1 Traņyā vrttam kratuñ=c= ama rājimedham parantapa, ksatrīņā n=aharigyants 
yārad= bhūmir= dharisgati. 

2 Yady=asti punar =ārrttir=yajūasy = āfrāsayasra mam. 

3 The reference is generally thought to “be to Pusyamitra Sudga. But that is 
doubtful, as the Sugas were Bhāradvājas and not Kadyepas. On the strength of this 


verse and another in the Mālavikāgnimitra, Ruychaudhuri suggests (Jnd. Cult., OT 
p. 739 ff ; IV, p. 363 (T.) that Pusyamitra was possibly not a Šuūga but a Baimbika, 


The unanimous evidence of the Purāņas, however, may be set aside only on evidence 
of a more positive character. Bimbaka or Bimbiks appears to buve been a predecessor 
of Posyamitra. Ghosh thinks that the Šuūgas were dryūmutyāyaņa, ne, both Bhira- 
dvāja and Rü£syspa. 

*^ Upàatha-yajño derēru brihmanes = üpapafsyale, fejasd ryàhgtorn lejas = fejosty = et 
-—dratitthate ; audbhijjo bhavita kad = ci! senāni kå yapo drijah, airamēdham koaligue 


punali pratyáharis yate, 


. 


a | 
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the Asvamedha. In my opinion, however, if Sewai Jaysingh 
performed any horse-sacrifice he must have become virtually 
independent before its celebration. * In a paper on this 
subject in Jnd. Cult., III, p. 376 ff, I suggested that Sewai 
Jaysingh may not actually have celebrated any Ašvamedha 
and pointed out that he was certainly not a vassal of 
the Mughal emperors of Dehli during the later years of his 
reign. I quoted the words of Todd himself: “ Among 
the vanities of the founder of Ambér, it is said that he 
intended to get up the ceremony of the Aswamédha yúga 
or '' sacrifice of the horse ''` a rite which his research into, 
the traditions of his nation must have informed him had 
he entailed destruction on all who had attempted it, 
from the days of Janameja the Pándu, to Jaichand the 
last Rajpoot monarch of Canauj' (op. cit., p. 339). It 
was pointed out that Todd only speaks of probabilities— 
‘ it is said,’ * he intended to,’ etc. It is moreover a known 
fact now that Todd who wrote early in the nineteenth 
century and had searcely any means of testing the authenti- 
city of bardic tales is not accurate in his details. The very 
passage quoted above from Todd shows that the celebrated 
author made at least three statements which are not borne 
out by authentic history. Firstly, he calls Sewai Jaysingh 
“the founder of Ambér.’ This is wrong; because Jaysingh 
was the founder of Jaypur or Jaynagar, and not of Amber. 
Secondly, he mentions Gāhadavāla Jayaccandra as * the last 
Rajpoot monarch of Canauj.' It is, however, now definitely 
known that the last Gāhadavāla king of Kanauj was not 
Jayaccandra, but his son Hariscandra who, as is known 
from the Machhlishahr and Beikhara inscriptions, ruled as a 
Parama-bhattāraka-Mahārājādhirāja-Paramešvara at least up 
to Samvat 1257 = A.D. 1200 (J.A.S.B , 1911, pp. 763-65). 
Thirdly, he credits Gāhadavāla Jayaecandra with the cele- 
bration of an ASvamedha like the Pandava king Janamejaya. 
No, historian has ever suggested that Jayaccandra performed 
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any  horse-sacrifice. He is never credited with the 
Aévamedha in any of the numerous Gahadavala records, nor 
in any other work that refers to bim.  Bardic traditions 
however report that Jayaccandra performed a Rajasüya-yajna 
along with the srayamvara of his daughter, tbe celebrated 
Samyogita. I therefore suggested that Todd may bave 
confused the Rājasūya and Aévamedbha sacrifices. This 
suggestion has however been recently controverted by Mr. 
P. K. Gode (Journ. Ind. Hist., XV., 364 fT; Poona Orient- 
alist, II, p. 166 ff; Mīmānsā Prakash, II, p. 43 ff.) who 
points out that MSS. of Sadāšiva-Dašaputra's Ācārasmrti- 
candrikā, Krsna-kavi's Ī$varavilāsa, Vrajanatha’s Padya- 
tarangini, Višvešvara's Pratāpārka and Harisácandra's Dharma- 
samgraha refer to the Asvamedha performed by Sewal 
Jaysingh. I have read Cantos IV and V of the Zsvaravilasa 
as quoted by Mr. Gode in Mimānsā Prakash and admit that 
the evidence 1s genuine. 

Now the point is whether Sewai Jaysingh performed 
the Ašvamedha as a vassal of the Mughal emperors. — It is 
admitted by all writers on Mughal history that within less 
than twenty years after the death of Aurangzīb in 1707 the 
actual possessions of the so-called emperors of Dehli became 
limited within the district round the walls of their capital, 
and that after the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1759 no power 
of the emperors was left in Rajputana. We need not go into 
details. It will suffice to refer to Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
who says, * The invasion of Nadir Shah dealt such a 
shattering blow to the empire of Dehli that after it the 
imperial authority was totally eliminated from Rajputana in 
all but the name. The Rajput princes were left entirely to 


themselves...... (Fall of the Mughal Empire, p. 279) 
It is interesting in this connection to note that Todd - 
himself takes the celebration of the sacrifice as a * virtual 


assumption of universal supremacy " (op. cit., p. 399). 
DN Mle) 850378, "e. rt m amidst revolution, ‘the 
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destruction of the empire, and the meteoric rise of the 
Mahrattas, he (i.e., Jaysingh) not only steered through 
the dangers, but elevated Ambčr above all the principalities 
sound. 7... ' (op. cit., p. 331). 

- That Sewai Jaysingh defied imperial authority even 
before 1739 is proved by the following facts. In the war of 
succession that followed the death of Aurangzib, he attached 
himself to prince Bidar Bakht, son of Ajam Shah, and 
declared him successor of Aurangzib. For this opposition, 
Ambér was sequestered and an imperial governor sent to take 
its possession ; but Jaysingh entered his states sword in 
hand, drove out the imperial garrisons and formed a league 
with Ajitsingh of Marwar for their mutual preservation 
(Todd, op. cit., p. 328). That he had independent political 
relations with neighbouring states is also proved by the fact 
that he did ' dispossess the Birgoojur of Deoti and Rajore 
which were added to his dominions ; they embraced all the 
tract now called Macherri ' (op. cit., pp. 337-38). 

The only proof of Sewai Jaysingh's vassalage to the 
Dehli emperors is that, according to traditions, he was 
successively the governor of Agra and Mālwā and was made 
governor of Mālwā a second time in 1732 under Muhammad 
Shāh. We must however note in this connection that 
the great Marāthā leader, the Peshwā, snatched away the 
provinces of Gujarāt and Mālwā from Muhammad Shāh who 
issued a farmān bestowing the nāib subahdārī on the 
Peshwā.' The Maratha leader replied that ‘ though the 
chauth of the whole of Hindusthan was his due, he would 
be satisfied with the above two subhas ' (Sarkar, op. cit., 
p. 277). Will any student of Maratha history believe that 
the great Peshwā, formally the nāib subahdār of Muhammad 
Shah, was a feudatory of the rois fainčants of Dehli ? 
Again, the so-called Mughal emperors occupied the throne of 


It is interesting to note that the emperor of Dehli conferred (June 12, 1723) 
the dignified title Rājādhirāja on Sewai Jaysingh (Poona Orientalist, TI, p. 168). 
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Dehli as late as A.D. 1858 when Bahadur Shah II (1837- 
1858) was deposed, and the East India Company pretended 
to rule in the name of the Mughal emperors. Would it 
justify us to suppose that Governors-General of the 
East India Company were feudatory to the puppet 
emperors of Dehli ? x 
In my opinion therefore the suggestions that Sewai 
Jaysingh of Amber performed a horse-sacrifice as a feudatory 
of the Mughal emperors and that therefore the ASvamedha 
could be celebrated by a feudatory chief are inadmissible.' 


1 Jaysingh may have performed the Adévamedha after 1739 and before 1744. 
There is however a tradition current at Jaipur which refers to an invita ion for an 
Aávamedha received by Nagojibhatta from Sewai Jaysingh (Mimānsā Prakash, lī, 
p. 43). Even if this tradition be genuina, I think that the sacrifice should be st* ied not 
as one celebrated by a feudatory of the Mughals but as one performed by a virtually 
independent king. The Smyti verses quoted by Messrs, J. C. Ghosh and A. (ibosh 
(Ind. Cult., III, pp. 759 f. ; 763 f.) prove notbing (cee my note, tbid., IV, p. 272 0). š 
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VII 
Š | Divyas? 


The prevalence of the system of trial by ordeals in 
ancient Indian courts is amply attested by the Smrti litera- 
ture. The subject has been dealt with in the Mitaksara on 
Yajfiavalkya, II, verses 95-113, and the Sanskrit lexicon 
Sabdakalpadruma (Calcutta) under the word parīksā. It 
bas also been discussed by Hopkins in Camb. Hist. Ind., I, 
p. 282 ff., by Stenzler in Z.D.M.G., IX, p: 661, by 
Schlagintweit in Die Gotteswitheile der Inder (1866) and 
by Jolly: in Recht und Sitte, p. 145. We refer our readers 
to a very interesting paper ''On the Trial by Ordeal among 
the Hindus by ‘Ali Ibrahim Kban, Chief Magistrate of 
Benares, communicated by Warren Hastings Esg.'” in the 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, pp. 389-404. See also S.B.E., 
XXV, p. cii; Kaegi in Alter und Hirkunft des german. 
Gotteswitheils (1887), B. V. Bhat in Bhārat-Itihās-sam- 
§odhak-Mandai (3rd vrttā, p. 42 ff.) and 8. N. Sen in Admini- 
strative System of the Marathas, 2nd ed., pp. 363-68. 

According to scholars like Bühler and Jolly (Camb. Hist. 
Ind., I, p. 283; S.B.E., XXV, p. cii; Recht und Sitte, 
p. 145), it is possible that all the nine forms of ordeal 
mentioned in later Smrti literature existed in India from 
the earliest times. This implication evidently takes its 
stand on some doubtful early references and on the solitary 
example of a form of the phāla-divya in the Chāndogya 

„Upanigat (VI, 16, 1-2) and the recognition of the daiva 
(divine) proofs in the Apastamba Dharma-sütra (IT, 11,3; 


1 My paper on the Díeyas was or ginally read before the members of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society at. ltajahmundry (Madras Presideucy), and was published 
in the Bociety's Journal, Vol. VII, p. 195 f, | | 
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cf. 29.6)... Some scholars, e.g., Hopkins, Stenzler, Schla- 
gintweit and Kaegi, on the other band, believe tbat fire 
and water ordeals were first used and then came the elaborate 
trials by balance and other ordeals, till eventually there 
were nine formal ordeals (Camb. Hist. Ind., T p. 283 ; 
Z.D.M.G., IX, p. 661, ete.). The latter view seems to be 
more probable. 

The earliest reference to trial by ordeal in India is to 
be found in the Chāndogya Upanisat (loc. cit.) where it is 
said that a man accused of theft takes in his hand a heated 
axe and is proved guilty if it burns him, but is acquitted if 
it does not. "The above Upanisat seems to have been com- 
posed in a country to the South of Gandhāra (modern 
Rawalpindi and Peshawar districts) and in a place between 
the Indus and the Jumna (see op. cit., VI, 14, 1-2; VI, 
. 16, 1). The reference to the axe-ordeal in it shows that 
this form of the phala-divya was used in that country when 
the Upanisat was composed about 550 B.C. (see Camb. Hist. 
Ind., l., pp. 116 and 112). There is however no proof to 
show tbat this ordeal was used in the different parts of 
India from such an early date as the sixth century B.C. 

More important seems to be the recognition of the datva 
or divine? form of proof by the Apastamba Dharma-sütra 


1 Apastamba—'' In doubtful cases they sball give tbeir decision after having 
ascertnined the truth by inference, ordeal and the like means ""( S.B.E., 11, p. 165). 
Trial by ordeals are said to have been referred to in early works like the Pafcarimša- 
Brahmana. Geldner thought that the ordeal by red-hot axe is referred to even in the 
Kgrēda, and Griffith discovered in another passage of it references to the fire and 
water ordeals. According to Weber, the Satapatha-Brahmona wakes mention of the 
balance ordeal. Macdovell and Keith bowever do not ogree with any of these 
scholars. Scholars like Schlagintwe't, Weber, Ludwig and Zimmer think that the 
fire ordeal is mentioned in the Atharca-ceda: but Bloomfield asd Whitney have 
disproved this theory. The system of trial by ordeals mas or may not bave been referred 
to in the early Vedic literature ; but the practice seems to have been not unknown in 
Indias even in the early Vedic period (eee Vedic Index. 1, pp. 917415, 7642685). A 
full-fledged system univeranlly used was, however, most probably unknown. 

3 C). Nürada—'' Pro f is said lo be of two kinds, Ivunin ond diviner 
Human proof consists of documentary aud oral evidence. By divine proof is 
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(loc. cit.) which is a book on law. It must be noted that 
no other early text on criminal law prescribes trial by ordeal 
for the person accused. According to Bühler (S.B.E , II, 
2nd ed., p. xiv), the Sūtras of Apastamba are to be 
assigned to a date not later than the third century B.C., 
but may be placed 150 or 200 years earlier. Āpastamba's 
however is a general recognition ; none of the ordeals has 
been defined in the Sūtras. The chief subject discussed by 
him under this head are assault, adultery and theft. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Kautilya, supposed 
to be the author of the celebrated Arthasüstra, does not 
recognise the application of ordeals in connection with civil 
or criminal procedure. According to the Purāņas, Mudrā- 
rüksasa, Mahāvamša and Aryamanjusrimülakalpa, Kautilya 
lived about tbe time of Candragupta Maurya in the 4th century 
B.C. He is therefore generally supposed to have been more 
or less of the same age as Apastamba and to bave had in his * 
purview the administration of the Mauryas wbose kingdom 
embraced almost the whole of India. These facts may not 
be sufficient to justify us in assuming that Kautilya is 
earlier than Āpastamba,' but they may suggest that the 


meant the ordeal by balance and otber (modes of divine test); where a transaction 
has taken place by day, io a village or town, or in the presence of wit- 
nesses, divine test is not applicable. Divine test is applicable (where the 
transaction bas taken place) in a solitary forest, at night, or in the interior 
of a house, and in cases of violence or of denial of a deposit '' (S. B. E., XXXIIT, 
pp. 920-31). 

1 See, however, Smith, E. Hist, Ind., 4th ed., p. 161: "I have pointed out that 
its contents describe the state of things as existing immediately before tbe establishment 
of the M»urya empire, while Mr. Samasastry suggests that it may refer back even to the 
pre-Buddbistic age. The book seems to be based on much more ancient treatises now 
lost and a good deal of it must have bren archaic in Maurya times," I do not agree 
with Johnston and Jolly (see J.H.A.8., 1929, p. 77 ff.) who think that Kautilya, 
Cāņakya or Vignogupta was a fictitious figure. The testimony of the Purāņas and 
other works (though not covtemporaneous) regarding Kautilya's connection with 
Candragupta Maurya may be disregarded only on definite negative evidence. Absence 
of reference to Kauļilys in the works of classical writers and in early works like the 
Milindapafiho is not definite proof.  Kautilys appeors to have been the founder of a 
new schcol of Political Philosophy, and the Arthaddstra may be the work of this school, 
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system of trial by ordeal was not much popular and was not 
universally used in India about the fourth century B.C. 
which is generally supposed to be the time of Kautilya 
and Apastamba. The general reference to daiva trial by 
Apastamba possibly shows that the system of applying 
ordeals, known to him and used in his time and place, was 
not elaborate like that illustrated by later law-givers, but 
was rudimentary like that recognised in the Manusamhita. 
In view of the fact that the law-givers lived in different 
ages and in different parts of this vast country, we cannot 
expect unanimity in their views regarding trial by ordeal. 
It is interesting to note that the word divya originally 
meant an ** oatb,'' that is, a form of invoking the ‘Supreme 
Being to prove the truth of an allegation ; but later it was 
generally understood to mean *' trial by ordeal,”’ that is, a 
form appealing to the direct interposition of divine power. 
In connection with the development of the system of trial 
bv ordeals, it is also interesting to note that while the 
system is unknown to the Arthašāstra of Kautilya, it is 
seen sprouted in the codes of Apastamba and Manu, a little 
developed at the time of Yājūavalkya and Narada, and fully 
grown at the age of the Mitākgarā of Vijūānešvara and the 
Divyalattvā of Brhaspati. According to Kautilya (Artha- 
süstra, II, i), *' Self-assertion (svayamvāda) on the part of 


Many of its viewa may be ascribed to Kautilya; but the book, in its preseut form, is 
certainly post .Cbristi:n. Tue reference to Cina (derived from the neme of the Tsin 
dynasty) proves that the Arthasistra cannot be earlier than the later ball of the 
Srd cent. B.C. The language avd structure of the text and reference to the system 
of dating in terms of regnal year, month, fortnight and day (II, VI) prove that 
the work cannot be much earlier than the 2ni cent. A.D. which is the time of 
Rudradāman"s Junagadh inscription. The present Arthašāstra may be placed in 
the lat or Zad cent. A.D. The suggestion that works like the Arthasastra present an 
ideal rather than the real state of society can only be partially true. The Arthatāstra 
could hardly avoid referring to trial by ordeals, had the system been popular in the 
locality where Kauļilya's school developed. For an interesting paper on the date of 
the Arthušāstra by Mr A. N. Bose, see Ind Cult,, IV, p 435 [I ; see also my paper 
Popularisation of Classical Sanskrit and the Age of Sanskrit Dramas, read at the Indian 
History Congress, Allahabad (1935). . 





' 
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either of the litigant parties has been found faulty ; exami- 


nation (anuyoga), honesty (ārjava), evidence (hetu) and 
oath ($apatha)—these alone enable a man to win his 
cause." It appears that the system of trial by ordeal did 
not fully develop and was not popular at the time and 
locality of the author (or authors) of the Arthašāstra. This 
fact possibly goes to show that Kautilya cannot be placed-— 
as is the view of some scholars"—in the 3rd century A.D. 
i.e., almost about the time of Yajnavalkya.* 

The simple sapatha of the Arthašāstra is seen developed 
at the age of the Manusamhitā, i.e., about the 1st century 
A.D. or the 1st century B.C. (Camb. Hist. Ind., I, p. 279).° 
According to Manu, a Brabmana—in order to justify the truth 
of his statement—should be compelled to swear by a declara- 
tion of truth ; a Ksatriya by his vākana (horse, elephant, 
etc.), a vai$ya by his cattle, seed-corn and gold, and a 
Sidra by all sins. Alternatively, a Südra may be put to 
fire, drowned into water or compelled to touch separately 
the heads of his sons and wives and swear ; in these cases, 
the man who is not burnt by fire or quickly drowned by 
water and whose sons and wives (heads of whom were 
touched in swearing) do not fall il] within a short time, is 
to be considered as true regarding his statement (see 
Manusamhitā, VIII, verses 113-15). Manu therefore 
seems to have known only three forms of ordeals, thc last 

! See Raychandburi, Pol, Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd el., p. 5, note. 

2 Cj. Camb. Hist. Ind., T, p. 383: “ As the Süfras do not notice ordeals except 
for a general recogvition of them as“ divine ' proofs on the part of the late Apastam- 
ba, and ^s the later writers Ya/havalkya and Nárada describe five ordenis adding the 
plouch-shure, scales and poison, it ia reasonableto conclude thit Manu stands, in time 
as well as description, midway between the two seta of sutbors ond ia the first. to 


describe ordeals already known and practised." 
3 pater writers on law have prescribed ‘apatha for minor and dieya f r i ‘or 
crimes. Cf.” 
devā-brālmava-pādāmi = ca putra-ilāra=čtrāma* ca | 
ete tu dapathah proktā manunā acalpa.tdrane t 
sāhasesr = abhisape ca dirņāni tu višodhanam I 
(Sabdakalpadruma, s.v, «apatha) 


- 
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form of which however is not mentioned as a legal divya in 
the works of the later law-givers.' : 

In the age of the Code of Yājūavalkya who possibly lived 
in Mithilā about the 1th century A.D. (Camb. Hist, Ind., I, 
p. 279), the system of trial by ordeals became more deve- 
loped. According to this law-giver '' Balance, fire, water, 
poison and Kosa—these are the ordeals used here for 
the proof of innocence, when the accusations are heavy 
and when the accuser offers to hazard a mulct (in case he 
should fail); or one party may be tried by ordeal if he 
likes, the other then must risk an amercement ; but the 
trial may take place even without any wager if the crime 
committed be injurious to the king . . . Dalance for women, 
children, old men, the blind, the lame, Brāhmaņas and 
the sick; but for the Südra, fire or water or seven yaras 
of poison. Unless the loss of the accuser amounts to a 
thousand pieces of silver, he must not be tried by the 
spear-head, nor by poison, nor by balance ; but if the 
offence be against the king or if the crime is heinous, he must 
acquit himself by one of these trials in all cases "' (Yājūa- 
valkya-samhitā, II, 95-99). Yājūavalkya thus appears to 
have known six forms of the ordeals, viz., (1) Balance, (2) 
Fire, (3) Water, (4) Poison, (5) Kosa and (6) Spear-head. 

The existence of trial by ordeals in Indian courts in the 
7th century A.D., i.e., some time after Yājūavalkya, is 


1 This form of ordeal seems to lave been largely used in Bengal. It can be 
faintly traced in the altercations of rustic girls of Bengal even at the present time. 
Swearing before five learned Bralimsnas is also mentioned by al-Btrüoi (Sachau, op ctt.. 
11, pp. 158-59). On : ne occr sion a man is known to have tsken an cath on the feet of the 


Marārbā king Sābu Chairapoti. * Then Bhikbà i Harpāla said that the Mubārāja s 
feet were the Kreps to lim and that he wonld take an oath on his feet. — Acccr ing 
ly he swore that the watan in the aforesaid manja belonged to him and tt: Kuunsi « 


wae a Thalrawk (M irasi) peasant Within a day or two of thia oath, Bh:khāļi (yak W ki | 
got Cholera ; he had to be carried back to the village on tie back of a bullock end 
there be died aftec a month in consequence of that false oath t: ken on bis behalf. 


See S. N. Sen, Administratice System of the Marathas, 2nd od., p. 365. 


- 
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surface of the water before the arrows are brought back, 
bis guilt is proved ' (ibid., pp. 390-91). The water ordeal 
is mentioned in the Padmāvatyavadāna of .the Bodhi- 
sattvāvadānakalpalatā (S. N. Sen, op. cit., p. 573). 


IV. Visa-divya or Ordeal by Poison. 
The poison-ordeal was performed in two different ways : 


(a) After the koma is performed, and the accused person 
is bathed, 24 ratis or 7 yavas of visanéga (a poisonous 
root) or of gankhya* (i.e., white arsenic) are mixed with 
6 māsas or 64 ratis of clarified butter which the accused 
should take from the hands of a Brah.nana. If the poison 
is visibly effective, the man is condemned ; if not, absolved. 


(b) A hooded snake, called nága, is thrown into an earthen 
pot into which is also dropped a ring, sealor coin, Thee 
accused person is then ordered to take it out with bis hand. 
If the serpent does not bite him, he is proved innocent ; 
otherwise, he is pronounced guilty (As. Res., I, p. 391). 


Yuan Chwang seems to refer to a third variety of this 
ordeal when he says, '' The poison ordeal requires that the 
right hind lez of a ram be cut off, and according to the 
portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put into 
the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if not 
the poison takes effect `" (Watters, loc. cit.). 


- 
1 Trial by ordeal existed alsoin ancient Bibylonia as is evidenced by the Code 

of Hammurabi wlha, according to Hall (Ancient History of the Near East, 7th ed., p. 211), 
»üled from circa 2123 to 2080 B.C. The Code which see:ins to hive been b izēd on ancient 
Sumerian laws takes coznisonce of a form of the water-ordeal. It was used when 
a man was accused of sorcery anda woman of adultery without sufficient evidence. 
In both cases the accused were to leap into the river, and their innocence was estab- 
lished if they came out alive (eee Comb. Anc, Hist., I, xiv). 

* 2 Hindi Sankhiyā ; Bengali 4é4ko-ris. According to al-Bīrūdī (op. eit, p. 159) 

the bish (poison) which the sccused person was invited to drink was called brahmana, 

‘This may be a mistranaliteration for Viņa-nāga. 


— 
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V. Koša-divya or Ordeal by ‘‘ Image-Washed '' Water. 


-~ The Kosa-divya is performed in the following way. The 
accused person is made to drink three draughts of water 
into which images of the sun, the Devi and other deities 
have been washed for the purpose. If the man has any 
sickness or indisposition within 14 days after taking the 
draughts, his .crime is considered to be proved (ibid., p. 
991). Al-Bīrūnī says (op. cit., p. 159) that the accused is 
taken to the temple of the most vcnerated idol of the town 
or realm and that the priests pour water over the idol of 
the town and give it to the accused to drink. The accused, 
according to him, vomits blood, in case he is guilty. ` 


VI. Tandula-divya or Ordeal by Rice.’ 


The rice-ordeal is generally applied to persons suspected 
of theft. Some dry rice is weighed with the Salagram or 
soie mantras are recited over it, andthe suspected persons 
are severally asked to chew a quantity of it. As soon as it 
is done, they are ordered: to throw it on some leaves of the 
Pippala tree or on some bhürjapatra (bark of a tree from 
Nepal or Kāšmīr). The man from whose mouth rice 
comes dry or stained with blood, is pronounced guilty and 
the rest innocent (ibid., pp. 391-92). For two cases of the 
Tandula.divya, the first in connection with paymeut of 
money and the second with reference to a boundary ques- 
tion, see Rice, Mysore and Coorg, etc., p. 177. 

VII. Tapta-māsaka-divyā or Ordeal by the Hot Masaka 
Coin. 

In performing this ordeal, the appointed ground is 
cleared and rubbed with cowdung. The next day at sun- 
rise, after the worship of Ganesa and other deities is done, 
the prādvivāka, having recited some mantras, places a round 


! Qf. Cál-pará of rural Bengal. 
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pan of gold, silver, copper, iron or clay, with a diameter 
of 12 inches and depth of 3 inches, and throws into it one 
seer or 80 siecā weight of clarified butter or oil of sesa- 
mum.' After this, a mūsak1 coin is thrown into the 
pan, or alternatively a ring of gold or silver or iron is 
cleaned and cast into the oil which some Brahmanas pro- 
ceed to heat. When the thing in the pan is very hot, they 
throw a fresh leaf of Pippala or Bilva into it ; if the leaf is 
burnt, the thing is taken to be sufficiently hot. Then after 
reciting a mantra, the pradvivaka orders the accused person 
to take the coin or ring out of the pan. If he can do this 
without his finzers being burnt or blistered, he is considered 
not-guilty ; otherwise guilty? (As. Res., I, p. 392; see also 
Pitamaha quoted in the Mitāksarā on Yājūavalkya, II, 118, 
and Alberūnī's India, II, pp. 159-60). For cases of this ordeal 
in records of A.D. 1580 and 1677, see S. N. Sen, loc. cit. 


VIII. Phāla-divya qr Ordeal by Spear-Head. 


In performing the phāla-divya, the Brahmanas, after due 
worship of Gaņeša, draw nine circles on the ground with 
cowdung at intervals of 12 inches, each of which circles 
should have 12 inches as diameter except the ninth which 
may be smaller or bigger than the rest. Then the homa 1s 
performed, gods are worshipped and some mantras are recit- 
ed. The accused person then performs ablutions and, wear- 
ing wet clothes and facing towards the east, stands in the 
first circle with his hands on his girdle. After this, the 
prüdvivüka and the Braáhmanas order him to rub some un- 
husked rice between his palms which they carefully inspect. 


1 Twenty palas of ghee and oil, according to Pitámaha. 

1 Even in the 12th century A.D. the real trial in England was by the ordeal of 
water, failing to get through which the accused was condemaed. The English water 
ordeal waa however nore akin t» tha tapta másaka divya of the ancient Indian Penal 
Code. “The accused had to dip ^is ban! into boilisg water and take out a stone from 
the bottom of the vessel. The hin! was tien tiel up for a time (usually seven days), 
and if, when the bandages were tiken off. it was found tobe healed, the man was 
field acquitted '* (Warner & Marten, Groundwork of British History, p. 79). 
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If any scar of a former wound, mole or any other mark 
appears on his palms, they stain it with a dye, so that it 
may be distinguished from any new mark after trial. The 
accused is then ordered to hold both his hands open and 
close together. Having, then, put into his hands seven 
leaves of the trembling tree or Pippala, seven of the šamī or 
jend, seven blades of the darbha grass, a little barley moist 
ened with curd and a few flowers, they tie the leaves on 
the hands with seven threads of raw cotton. Some mantras ` 
are then recited by the Brāhmaņas who next write a state- 
ment of the case and the point in issue on a palmyra leaf 
together with the appointed mantra, and tie the leaf on the 
head of the accused person. Then they heat an iron-ball or 
a spear-head, weighing about five pounds, and throw it into 
water : they heat itagain, and again cool it in -the same 
way. The third time they heat the iron till it is red-hot. 
Next, the Bralbmanas, after reciting the mantras, take the 
red-hot iron with tongs and place it in the hands of the 
accused who is standing in the first circle. He must then 
gradually step from circle to circle, his feet being constantly 
in one of them. After reaching the eighth circle, he must 
throw the iron in the ninth to bura some grass which inust 
be left there for that purpose. He is thereafter ordered to 
rub some unbusked rice between both his palms; if, on 
examination, any mark of burning appears on either of the 
palms, he is considered guilty ; if no such marks appear, 
his innocence 1s proved (As. Res., 1, p. 302). For a case ol 
grasping a red-hot iron in a record of 1309 A.D. in the 
presence of the god Hoysalešvara, see S. N. Sen, loc. cīt.; 
see also Alberüni's India, II, p. 160. 


IX. Dharmaja- or Dharm-ādh arma-divya, t.e., Ordeal 
by (the images of) Dharma and Adharma. 


In performing the image-ordeal (or Dharm-adharma 
ordeal), two processes may be followed. . 
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` (a) An image named Dharma is made of silver, and 
another called Adharma of clay or iron." Both of these 
images are thrown into a big earthen jar. If the accused 
can bring the image of Dharma out of the jar after thrust- 
ing his hand into it, he is considered innocent ; but if he 
brings out the image of Adharma, he is condemned. 

(b) An image is drawn ona piece of white cloth and 
another on a piece of black cloth. The first is called 
Dharma and the second Adharma.* These are severally roll- 
ed up in cowdung? and thrown into a large jar, without 
being overseen by the accused. The accused is then order- 
ed to bring out oneof those rolls. If heb-ings out the figure 
on white cloth, he is acquitted ; if that on the black cloth, 
convicted (ibid., p. 392 ; see also Pitamaha quoted in 
Mitāksarā.on Yājūavalkya, II, 113). 

Certain months and days are specified for the different 
species of ordeals. "There are also other injunctions in the 
Smrti literature ; but the law-givers are not unanimous on 
these points. It is not necessary to notice these 
in detail. We simply quote‘ a passage from ‘Ali 
Ibrahim Khan (op. cit., p. 393), where we find the 
tradition based on Vijüane$vara's Mitāksarā and followed in 
the Benares region about the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

* Agrahāyaņa, Pausa, Māgha, Phalguna, Sravana and 

_ Bhadra for that of fire ; Aéávina, Kārttika, Jyaistha and 
Āsādha for that by water ; Pausa, Māgha and Phalguna for 
that by poison ; and regularly there should be no water 
ordeal on the Astami or eighth, Caturdašī or fourteenth day 
of the new or full moon, in the intercalary month, in the 


i Lead or iron, according to Pitámaha. 

1 Aceordiay to Pitàmaha, ' A Dharma in white ond an Adharme in black are 
— tobe drawn either on the bhūrja or cloth."" 

3 Cowdung or clay, according to Pitāmaha, 

^ We use our method of transliteration. 
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month of Bhādra, on Sanaigcara or Saturday, and on Man- 
gala or Tuesday ; but whenever a magistrate decides that 
there shall be an ordeal, the regular appointment of months 
and days need not be regarded. 

“The Mitāksarā contains also the following distinctions. 
In cases of theft or fraud to the amount of a hundred gold 
mohurs, the trial by poison is proper; if eighty mohurs be 
stolen, the suspected person may be tried by fire ; if forty, 
by the balance ; if from thirty to ten, by the image-water ; 
if two only, by rice.’ 

As has been already noticed, — in the views of 
different law-givers appear to us to be due to differences in 
their time and place. A few instances will possibly enable 
our readers to understand the point clearly. 

(a) One of the most glaring instances of such differences 
may be seen in the views of Drhaspati on the eighth form 
of the nine divyas, namely, the phfla-divya. According to 
Brhaspati, “ A piece of iron, eight angulis in length, four 
angulis in breadth and weighing twelve palas, is called a 
phala ; when the phala is red-hot (agmi-varna), the thief 
(here, stealer of a cow) must once lave it with the 
tongue ; if (the tongue) is not burnt, he is held innocent ; 
if otherwise, convicted." The passage go-caurasya pradāta- 
vyam — tapta-phül-àvalehanam =iti smrtiretti maithilah 
(Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. phālam) possibly goes to show that 
this form of the phāla-divya was very popular in North Bihar 
and that. Brbaspati lived not very far from the Mithila 
region. This form of the ordeal seems to have been unknown 
in South India. The licking form of the phāla-dirya is 
mentioned by Yuan Cliwang (Watters, loc. cit.). who 
however describes it as a fire-ordeal. 


i Difference in the practice of tbe phāla-dirya is also evicenced Ly rl 
Chāndogya-Upanigat where the thiog to be heated is said to have been a parare 
ië., axe, 
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"s 
—— (b) A local variety of the third ordeal, namely jaladivya, 


has been thus noticed by ‘ Ali Ibrabim Khan: "In the 
villages near Benares, it is the practice for the person, who 
is to be tried by this kind of ordeal, to stand in water up to 


his navel, and then holding the foot of a Brahmana, to dive 


under it as long as a man can walk fifty paces very gently. 
If, before the man has walked thus far, the accused rise 


above tke water, he is condemned; if not, acquitted '' 


(op. cit., p. 393). 
Al-Birüni possibly refers to a slightly different custom 


when he says (op. cit., p. 159), ** They bring the man to a 
deep and, rapidly flowing river, or to a deep well with much 


water ...... Then five men take him between them and 
throw him into the water. If he has spoken the truth, he 
will not drown and die.'' 

According to Yuan Chwang (Watters, op. cit., p. 172), 
the accused was put in one sack and a stone in another, 
then the two sacks were connected and thrown into a deep 
stream ; if the sack containing the stone floated and the 
other sank, the man’s guilt was proved. 

A different form of the jala-divya was prevalent in the 
Maratha country. ‘‘ The parties and the Pandhars were 
sent toa sacred river like the Krishna, or better, to 
a sangama of special sanctity like the Krishna-Venà Sangama. 
There, at an auspicious moment, the Pandbars stood on the 
bank after their bath in the sacred stream, the defendant 
and the plaintiff still remaining standing in the river. 
Either the Patel or some other trustworthy man there present 
was then ordered to draw the rightful party from the water 
and pass a čonscientious verdict "' (Sen, op. cit., p. 365). 

(c) Another glaring instance is in connection with the 
question whether ordeals should be applied to women. 
According to Nàrada, who seems to have lived in Nepal about 
the 5th century A.D. (Camb. Hist. Ind., I, p. 280), women 
cannot be tried by ordeals (strīņāūca na bhaved=divyam). But 
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another law-giver, Sūlapāņi, says that this prohibition refers 
to divyas other than the tuld-divya, and we have already 
seen that Yājūavalkya prescribes trial by the balance ordeal 
for women. There is also a view that in connection with a 
quarrel between a man and a woman, the latter should 
undergo ordeals (Sabdakalpadruma, s. v. parīksā). 

‘The application of ordeals to women appears to be 
supported by the Rāmāyaņic story of Sita undergoing the 
fire-ordeal in order to prove that her chastity was not violated 
by Ravana during her confinement in Lanka, and also by 
some epigraphic references. Some records (e.g., Ind. Ant.,: 
XIX, p. 248) say that Candaladevi (Candrike or Candrika- 
devi), wife of Laksmideva I (c. A.D. 1209), the Ratta king 
of Saudatti, ** attained victory over a number of serpents in 
an earthen water-jar '' ; the allusion here is certainly to the 
queen having undergone trial by the poison-ordeal (Bomb. 
Gaz., I, ii, p. 556 and note 5). 

It is evidenced by some old Benga!i works that, in 
Bengal also, the purity of wives was sometimes examined by 
ordeals. Thus, Khullana, heroine of Kavikankan Mukun- 
daram’s Candīkāvya (about Saka 1499=Ā.D. 1577) is 
reported to have undergone successfully four ordeals, the first 
three of which are in reality the water, poison and spear- 
head ordeals (see D. C. Sen, Bangabhāsā-o-Sāhitya, Ath ed., 
p. 371). It 1s also stated that Khuilana was put into a 
jatu-grha made specially for the purpose of testing her 
chastity, and then it was set fire to. This form of the 
fire-órdeal is however unknown to the Smrti literature. But 
the description of the Candīkāvya seems to be more or less 
conventional. It is therefore not certain whether these 
ordeals were actually prevalent in Bengal in the second hall 
of the sixteenth century A.D. Behulā (Sanskrit : Vipulā), 
the famous heroine of the Manasàa-mangal story, is also said to 
have proved ber purity by undergoing with success several 
of the ordeals (Pravāsī, Kārttik, 1333 B.S., p. 67). | 
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From the above references we see that the prevalence of 
the system of trial by ordeals is not only proved by the 
Smrti literature, but can also be proved from references to 
the practice in inscriptions and other writings. For 
inscriptional references, we refer our readers to Ep. Ind., 
XIII, p. 294; XV, p. 394; and Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, pp. 556 
and note 5, 571 and note 3. Here we quote three instances 
of trial by ordeal, one from an inscription and two from 
the paper of *Ali Ibrābīm Kbàn who claims to bave been an 
eye-witness of the trials: 

I. Inthe Kaliyuga year 4289 (A.D. 1188) and the 15th 
year of the Goa Kadamba king Vira-Jayakesideva ITI ** on 
Sunday, the eighth day of the bright fortnight of Āgādha 
in presence of the fortunate prime-minister, Isvarürya 
Daņdanāyaku, Sivašakti, the ācārya (priest) of the god 
Srī-Kallešvaradeva of the well called Attibāvi at Kittür, and. 
Kalyāņašukti, the ācārya of the original local deity of that 
place (Mūlasihānadeva), opened a subject of dispute, the 
former asserting that a plot of ground in that place, called 
Ālakoļaņakeyi, had from of old belonged to Kalleśvaradeva, 
while the latter claimed it for the original local deity 
(Mulasthanadeva). 

“The agreement that they both of their own free-will 
entered into at the presence of the saine Ī$vara Dandanayaka 
was this: Sivašakti said, * Whereas this plot of ground 
(called) Alakolanakeyi belonged o! old to Kallesvaradeva, 
Devarāši, the father of Kalyāņašakti, unauthorisedly brought 
it under cultivation under the Cande state and had a grant 
written in his own favour; and I am now prepared to 
undergo the phāla-divya in support of my statement that 
it had belonged from ancient times to Kallesvaradeva.’ 
(On the other band), the argument of Kalyāņašakti under 
oath with the secred symbols on his head was, if the Cande 
Samsthāna- gave- this plot of ground (called) Alakolanakeyi 
‘to my father Devarāši and to myself on behalf of the original 
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local deity (Mūlasthānadeva), it has not been unauthorisedly 
brought under cultivation.’ 

 ** Tévara Dandanayaka then said, ‘Go both of you 
before the assemblage of the banKers of the village of Degāve, 
which has been granted in perpetuity to Brāhmaņas ; and on 
their assenting to this, on Sunday, the seventh day of the 
dark fortnight of Asadha in the same year, in the presence of 
all the bankers of the agrahdra village Degave and in front 
of the temple of Mallikārjunadeva of that place, Sivašakti, 
undergoing the ordeal of phāla-divya, made oath that the 
piece of land (called) Alakolanakeyi belonged of «ld to the 
god Kallešvara of Attibavi; while Kalyāņašakti, taking the 
sacred symbols on his head (or standing on his head !), 
declared that it was the property of the original local deity 
(Mūlasthānadeva). After this, on Monday, the eighth day 
of the same dark fortnight, all the bankers of the agrahara 


* ` village Degave having convened themselves in the assembly- 


hall and having examined the hand of Sivasakti, decided 
that he had won his cause, and that Kalyanasakti who had 
taken the sacred symbols on his head had lost it, and that 
the plot of ground called Alakolanakeyi belongs to the god 
Kallegvara of Attibāvi, and gave a certificate of success to 
Sivasakti ” (Kittūr inscription, J. B.B; A.S., HÀ, DD. 
307-09). 

IT. ‘‘ In the year of the Messiah 1783, a man was 
tried by the hot-ball (phala-divya) at Benares in the presence 
of me, ‘Ali Ibrahim Khan, on the following Occasion. <A 
man had accused one Sankar of larceny, who pleaded that 
he was not guilty; as the theft could not be proved by legal 
evidence, the trial by the fire-ordeal was tendered to the 
appellee and accepted by him. ‘This well-wisher of mankind 
advised the Jearned magistrates and Pandits to prevent the 
decision of a question by a mode not conformable to the 
e Company's Government, and recommended an 


ractice of th 
P and the leaves of the 


oath by the water of the Ganges 
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tulasi in a little vessel of brass (copper ?) or by the book 
Harivamša, or by the stone Sālagrām, or by the hallowed 
ponds or basins, all which oaths are used in Benares. 
When the parties obstinately refused to try the issue by any 
one of the modes recommended and insisted on a trial by 
the hot-ball, the magistrates and Pandits of the court were 
ordered to gratify their wishes and, setting aside those 
forms of trial in which there could be only a distant fear 
of death or loss of property as the just punishment of perjury 
by the sure yet slow judgment of heaven, to perform the 
ceremony of ordeal agreeably to the Dharmasastra: but it 
was not till after mature deliberation for four months that 
a regular mandate was issued for trial by the red-hot ball; 
and this was at length granted for four reasons: first, 
because there was no other way of condemning or absolving 
the person accused; secondly, because both parties were 
Hindus and this mode of trial was specially appointed in the ` * 
Dharmašāstra by the ancient law-givers; thirdly, because 
this ordeal was practised in the dominions of the Hindu 
Rājās * ; and fourthly, because it might be useful to inquire 
how it was possible for the heat of fire to be resisted and 
for the hand that held it to avoid being burned. An order 
was accordingly sent to the Pandits of the courts and of 
Benares to this effect: ‘ Since the parties accusing and 
accused are both Hindus and will not consent to any trial 


1 Acaso of the same ordes! (described as agmi-dirga necording to the system 


of Narada) bas been quoted by Prof. S. N. Sen (op. cit., pp. 577-78! from a Marathi 
document '** On Wednesday, my hands were bandaged. The next day, the aforesaid 
Pandit sat... -on the banks of the Godāvarī, opened the bandage of my hands in the 
presence of the god and bad them rubbed with rice. .... The signs on the two bands 
were all marked, and one iron-ball, 50 palas or 168 tolās, 2 māgas, was duly 
weighed aod thrice heated in fire. They bound a bhàgya-patra on my forehead, 
placed seven afvatiha leaves on my hands and bound them with thread. Then they 
placed the ball on my head and ordered ine to walk over seven circles and drop the 
ball in the eighth ..... dropped the ball on some grains which had been kept in the 
—— appointed place and the grains took fire..... , ete, The accused person in this case 
came out successful through the ordeal. 
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but that by the hot-ball, let the ordeal desired be duly 
performed in the manner prescribed by the Mitāksarā or 
Commentary on Yājūavalkya. 

** When preparations were made for the trial, this well- 
wisher to mankind, attended by all the learned professors, 
by the officers of the court, the sipahis of Captain Hogan's 
battalion and many inhabitants of Benares, went to the 
place prepared, and endeavoured to dissuade the appellor 
from requiring the accused to be tried by fire, adding, * if 
his hand be not burned, you shall certainly be imprisoned.’ 
The accuser, not deterred by this menace, persisted in 
demanding the trial. The ceremony, therefore, was thus 
conducted before me, ‘Ali Ibrabim Khan. | 

“ The Pandits of the court and the city, having wor- 
shipped the god of knowledge and presented their oblation 
of clarified butter to the fire, formed nine circles of cow- 
dung on the ground; and, having bathed the appellee in 
the Ganges, brought bim with his clothes wet ; when, to 
remove all suspicion of deceit, they washed his hands with 
pure water: then, having written a statement of the case 
and the words of the mantra on a palmyra leaf, they tied 
it on his head ; and into his hands, which they opened and 
joined together, seven leaves of Pippala, seven of Jend, seven 
blades of the darbha grass, a few flowers and some barley 
moistened with curd, which they fastened with raw white 
cotton. After this they made the iron-ball red-hot and, 
taking it up witb tongs, placed it in his hands. He walked 
with it, step by step, the space of three gaz and a half 
through each of the seven intermediate rings, and threw the 
ball into the ninth where it burned the grass that had been 
left in it. He next, to prove his veracity, rubbed some 
rice in the husk between his hands, which were afterwards 
examined and were so far from being burned that not even 
a blister was raised on either of them. Since it ig the 
nature of fire to burn, the officers of the court and the people 
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of Benares, nearly five hundred of whom attended the 
ceremony, Were astonished at the event; and this well- 
wisher to mankind was perfectly amazed. It occurred to bis 
weak apprehension that probably the fresh leaves and other 
things which, as it has been mentioned, were placed in the 
hands of the aecused, had prevented their being burned ; 
besides that the time was but short between his taking the 
ball and throwing it down ; yet it is positively declared in the 
Dharmašāstra and in the written opinion of the most re- 
spectable Pandits that the band of a man who speaks truth 
cannot be burned,; and ‘Ali Ibrahim Khān certainly saw 
with his own eyes, as many others also saw with theirs, 
that the hands of the appellee in this case were unhurt by the 
fire. He was consequently discharged. But that men 
might in’ future be deterred from demanding the trial by 
ordeal, the appellor was committed fora week. After all, 
if such a trial could be seen once or twice by several intelli- 
gent men acquainted with natural philosophy, they might 
be able to assign the true reason why a man's hand may be 
burned in some cases and not in others "' (As. Res., I, 


1 In coonecton with the above remark it may be interesting to note what 
Edwin Edser writes about the *' Spheroidul State." 

yp pt B........... i 

“Expt. 598.. ... ... The above experiments illustrate what is called the 
Epberoidal State of water. A laundress generally tests the temperature of her iron 
by observing whether it is sufficient to cause a drop of saliva to assume the Spberoidal 
State. Jugglers were formerly in the habit of plunging their hands into molten 
lead, their immunity from burning depending oa the moisture on their bands assum- 
ing the Spheroidal State. Blackswiths will often lick a bar of red-hot iron. In 
early times, a common form of ordeal was to walk on red-hot ploughshares. Many 
who came through this ordeal t-iumpbantly must have ascribed to supernaturol inter- 
vention an occurrence which was strictly in accordance with natura! law. 

'* Water is not the only substance which can assume the Spheroidal State. All 
liquids will do ro if placed ona metal surface that is sufficiently hot. If à mixture 
of solid cnrbolie acid and ether is poured into m rel-'ot plstinum crocible, it will 

— ne the Spheroilal State If mercury is poured on to the mixture, it will 
be frozen though the platinum dish remains red-hot ""—See Heal for Adranced 
Students (Macmillan & Co., 1928), pp. 195-96. 
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pp. 395-98). For another instance of the phāla-divya, see 
B. V. Bhat, op. cit., p. 44. 

HI. "A Brahmana named REsiávara Bhatta ENEN. 
one Rāmdayāl, a linen-painter, of having stolen his goods. 
Rāmdayāl pleaded not guilty ; and after much altercation, 
consented to be tried, as it had been proposed, by the vessel 
of oil (tapta-māsaka-divya). This well-wisher to mankind 
advised the Pandits of the court to prevent, if possible, tbat 
mode of trial ; but since the parties insisted on it, an ordeal 
of hot oil, according to the Sastra, was awarded for the 
same reasons which prevailed in regard to the trial by the 
ball. The Pandits who assisted in the ceremony were 
Bhīsma Bhatta, Nānā Pathak, Maniram  Bhatta, Siva, 
Anantarim Bhatta, Krpārām, Visņuhari, Krsņacandra, 
Rāmendra, Govindarām, Harikrsna Bhatta and’ Kālidās ; 
the three last were Pandits of the court. When Gaņeša 
had been worshipped and the homa presented according 
to the Sāstra, they sent for this well-wisher to mankind 
who, attended by the two Dàrogbàs of the Dīvānī and Fauj- 
dari courts, the Kotwal of the town, the officers of the court 
and most of the inhabitants of Benares, went to the place 
of trial, where he laboured to dissuade Rāmdayāl and his 
father from submitting to the ordeal; and apprised them 
that, if the hands of the accused should be burned, he would 
be compelled to pay the value of the goods stolen, and his 
character would be disgraced in every company. Ramdayal 
would not desist ; he thrust his hand into the vessel and 
was burhed. * The opinion of the Pandits was then taken, 
and they were unanimous that by the burning of his hand, 
his guiit was established and he was bound to pay Rsisvara 
Bhatta the price of what he had stolen; but if the sum 
exceeded five hundred ashrafīs, his hand must be cut off 


1 The boldness und persistence possibly stow that poor Ramdayal wat actually 
innocent, 


- 


— 
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by an express law of the Sāstra ; anda mulct also must be 
Amposed on him according to his circumstances. 

** The chief magistrate, therefore, caused Rāmdayāl 1 to 
pay Rsiávara seven hundred rupees in return for the goods 
which had been stolen ; but as amercements in such cases 
are usual at the courts of judicature at Benares, the mulct 
was remitted, and the prisoner was discharged. 

“The record of this conviction was transmitted to 
Calcutta in the year of Messiah 1783; and in the month of 
April, 1784, the Governor-General, Imād-ud-daulah Jelādat 
Jang Bahadur,’ having seen the preceding account of trials 
by ordeals, put many questions concerning the meaning of 
Sanskrit words, and the cases here reported, to which he 
received respectful answers ....... '" (ibid., pp. 399-400). 

The judgment of a case of the tapta-māsaka ordeal 
(described as agni-divya) has been quoted by Prof. S. N. Sen, 
op. cit., pp. 366-67: ‘* You were then sent with Rājašrī 
Āpājī Hanumant Subhedār and Balaji Dādājī and Baghoji 
Raut, officers from the Huzur and the District, to Pali for 
the per-ormance of an agni-divya. The got of that place 
assembled in the temple and they lighted a fire and heated 
ghee and oil mixed in customary proportion. You bathed 
and after a declaration of your right, took two pieces of 
metal from the heated liquid in the presence of all. Then 
your hand was bandaged and sealed. The next day the 
aforesaid parties were brought to the Huzur by the Karkun 
of the District officer. On the third day, in the presence 
of the Majalasi, the bandage was taken off and the seals 
broken. On your hand were found only the marks that 
formerly existed there. Nothing more, nothing less ; you 
passed the ordeal successfully.’’ 


i The arme as Worren Hastings, Governor of Bengal, 1772-74, Governor- 
General, 1774-85. 











VIII 
VAYALUR List or BARLY PALLAVA KINGS 


We have already said that the traditional list of early 
Pallava kings given in some late records is, in Our opinion, 
not much valuable for the purpose of authentic history. 
All recent writers on Pallava history however have put 
much faith in the genealogical list given in the Vayalur 
grant of Rajasimha. The late Mr. H. Krishnasastri said, 
** It looks, therefore, as if the authors of the Kásakudi, 
Udayendiram and Velurpālaiyam plates, all of wh:ch are 
admittedly later than the Vāyalūr record, but not much 
later, drew these stray names for airing their knowledge 
of early Pallava chronology pure?y from memory and were 
‘not always correct '* (Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 147). But this 
scholar and many others think the Vayalur list historically 
valuable, There are however reasons to believe that the 
earlier names of this list are all legendary and unbistorical 
and that the rest of the list has in it not only the names of 
a single branch of the Pallava family. 

The following is the list of the Pallavas given in the 
Vayalur record :— 


1. Brahman. 7. Ašvatthāman. 
2. .Angira. 8. Pallava. ' 

3. Brhaspati. 9. Asoka, ° 

4. Satmyu. 10. Harigupta. 

5. Bharadvāja. 11. Bhūtadatta. 
6. Drona. 12. Sūryavarman. 


1 Noa. 1-8 are also mentioned is the Kuram (S. Ind. Ins.. I, p. 144 ff), Udaye idiram 
No. 2 (Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 273) an! Velurpalaiyaum plates (S. Ind. fns., I], p. 508), 
These names are evidently legendary. 

. ? Ašoka ie mentioned in the Kasakudi (S. Ind. Ins., II, p. 342. and Vēlurpaļaiyam 
plates. In the latter inscription be is cilled Aéokavarmano, According to Hulfzech, 
the name is a modification of Ašoka, the great Maurya king of Pàátaliputra. 3 
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13. Visņugopa (I). 39. Skandavarman (IT). 
14. Gbhrtaka. 33. Kumaravisnu (II).* 
15. Kaļinda. 34. Buddhavarman (II) 
16. Jyāmalla. 85. Skandavarman (III). 
17. Ripumalla. 36.  Visnugopa (III).* 
18. Vimala. 37. Visnudasa. 
19. Kongaņi. 88. Skandavarman (IV). 
20. Kālabhartā.!' 89. Simhavarman (I). 
21.  Cütapallava. 40. Vīravarman. 
22. Vīrakūrca (I).* 41. Skandavarman (V). 
28. Candravarman. 42. Simbavarman (II). " 
24. Karāla. 43. Skandavarman (VI). 
25. Visņugopa (II). 44. Nandivarman.” 

45. Simbavarman (ITI). 
96. Skandamila. 46. Simbavarman (IV). 
27. Kanagopa. 47, Visnugopa (IV). 
28. Vīrakūrca (II) . 48. Simhavarman (V). 
29. Skandavarman (I). 49. Simbavisnu. 
30. Kumaravisnu (I). 50. Mahendravarman * ; 
31. Buddhavarman (I). etc., etc., 


Ī There is no proof that Nos. 10-20 were historical persons. 

3 He was possibly the first king of the family. 

3 The Velurpalaiyam recor] appears to identify Virakürea I (No. 23) with Vīra- 
kürca II (No. 28). This fact possibly shows that Nos. 23-27 are unhistorical. May 
Virakūrca (TT) be identical with Virakorcavarman of the Darsi plate? 

4 This Kumáraviggu II issued the Chendalur grant, 

5 This Vigņugopa may have been the contemporary of Samudragapta. On 
palseographical grounds however the contemporary of Samudragupta (circa 330-75) 
cannot be placed after the issuer of the Chendalur grant. 

* Possibly the king tentioned in the Penukonda plates of about A.D. 475, 
According to the Lokaribhāga, he ruled from 186 to about 458 A.D. (Ep, Ind., XIV. 
p- 331 ff.). Names 40-42 are found consecutively in the gene»lozy of the Pallavas 
of the Nellore-Guntur region ; see Nos. 4-6 at page 174 above 

7 He possibly issued the Udayendiram grant No. 1. 
* He ascended the throne about 600 A.D, a 


> 





IX 


KAVYA STYLE IN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE SUCCESSORS 
OF THE ŠATAVĀHANAS 


G. Bühler in his famous article entitled The Indian 
Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry 
(translated from German in Ind. Ant., XLII, 1913) has 
proved the existence of a Kavya literature in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit during the first five centuries of the Christian era 
and showed that a great period of literature following the 
style of the poetic school of Vidarbha (Berar) lies before the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. The poetic citations in 
the Mahabhasya (Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 326 ff.) by Pataūjalī 
(generally placed in the second century B.C., but is 

* "probably later), exhibiting metres characteristic of arti- 
ficial poetry, such as Mālatī, Pramitākgarā, Praharsini 
and Vasantatilakā and many verses in the Anustubh agree 
fully as regards contents and the mode of expression, with the 
court Kavyas.! The Buddhacarita (translated into Chinese 
between 414 and 421 A.D.) by Ašvaghosa, said to have 
been a contemporary of Kaniska, also shows a marvellous 
development of the Kāvya style. The description of the 
literary capacity of a Saka prince named Rudradaman 
(c. 130-150 A.D.) in the Junagadh record as sphuta-laghu- 
madhura -citra-kānta-sabda-samayodār-ālamkrta-gadya-padya- 
[*kāvya-vidhāna-pravīņa] which marveliously agrees with the 
principles of the Vaidarbhi stvle explained by  Dandin 
(Kāvyādarša, I, 41-42) and Bharata (Ndlyasdstra, Ch. NVI), 
and the prose style of the Junagadh record (100 A.D.) it- 
self and the Nasik inscription of the time of Hudradāman s 


1 Itisinteresting to note that the famous Nasaghat inscription of Naganika, 
which is placed in the Ist or Ond cent. B.C., uses the figurative expression fagara- 


giricara-talayáya pothaviya pathama-vira, etc. 
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Sātavāhana contemporary Vasisthiputra Pulumāvi show, 
according to Biihler (p. 34 note), that ‘‘ in the second cen- 
tury, there had been many superior and more elaborate com- 
positions ; because the author of the Girnar (i.e., Junagadh) 
inscription was only an obscure provincial writer and the 
author of the Nasik inscription was only a court poet of 
the Andhra (i.e., Sātavāhana) king." Bühler has in this 
connection examined from Corp. Ins. Ind., III, some eigh- 
teen inscriptions, which are partly or wholly metrical and 
of definitely known date, including the Allahabad pillar in- 
scription of Šamudragupta described asa Kāvya by its author 
Harisena, the Junagadh inscription of Gupta years 136-38 
(456-58 A.D.) described as a Grantha and the Mandasor 
inscription of Mālava year 529 (473-74 A.D.) described as a 
Pragasti by its author Vatsabhatti. The dates of the records 
examined fall in the period between 350 and 550 A.D. 
From the great number of similar inscriptions of the period, ` 
Bühler suggested that in the above period '' the use of the 
Kavya style in inscriptions, especially in longer ones, was 
in vogue and, from this very circumstance, it follows that 
court poetry was jealously cultivated in India.'' 

It should be noticed that in considering the question 
Bühler did not take into account the inscriptions of the 
Vākātakas and other successors of the Sātavāhanas. The 
reason seems to be that early writers like Bühler and 
Kielhorn did not think the records of many of these dynasties, 
e.g., the Vākātaka records, to be earlier than the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. It was therefore easy for Bühler to 
remark (p. 34 note), ‘‘ It is however very questionable whether 
the poetic art had reached in southern India that degree of 
development which it had reached at the special centres of 
intellectual life in Northern India." But evidence shows 
that Bühler's doubts are unjustified. [t is true that the 
Prakrit language, which gradually died out from North 
Indian inscriptions as early as the beginning of the second 
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century A.D., lingeredon in the records of Soutbern India as 
late as the beginning of the fourth century. It is also true 
that many of the southern inscriptions are writtenin a 
matter-of-fact style. But that the Kavya style was culti- 
vated in Southern India is perfectly established by a number 
of South Indian inscriptions, especially those belonging to 
the family of the Kadambas. ‘The poetic genius of the 
authors of the Junagadh and Nasik inscriptions was certainly 
inherited by their successors in the Vakataka and Kadamba 
courts and, patronised by the Calukyas, found in Ravikirti, 
a rival of Bharavi and Kalidasa. 

The Vakatakas ruled over the greater part of the Deccan 
before the rise of the Calukyas about the middle of the sixth 
century. All the Vākātaka grants are therefore to be 
assigned to a period anterior to 550 A.D. Most of their re- 
cords are however written in elegant Sanskrit prose; but the 
prose style is not so much artificial as that of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta. Bühler has rightly 
remarked, '' lt was a familiar custom in the fifth century to 
glorify the erection of temples and other edifices, by means 
of such occasional composition." The Vākātaka records, 
it should be noted, are ordinary land grants and cannot 
therefore claim to bave been written in the style of 
Prašastis, Granthas or (Gadya-) Kāvyas. But the prose style 
of the Vakataka records is as much artificial as that of the 
contemporary ordinary land grants belonging to the Guptas. 
We know that Dandin defines the ojo-guņa as samāsa-bhūya- 
stva and describes it as the very life of artificial prose (ojah 
sāamāsa-bhūyastvam = etad = gadyasya jīvitam; Kāvyādarša, I, 
70). This ojah is characteristic of the prose style of the 
Vākātaka records. The Chammak, Dudia and other records 
describe the Vākātaka king Pravarasena lin a phrase con- 
taining no less than thirty-six syllables. The — Bharasiva 
relatives of the Vākātakas are described in several inscrip- - 
tions as amsa-bhüra-sannivesita-sivaling-odvahana-siva-supari- 
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tusta-samutpadita-rajavamsanam parakram-ddhigata-bhagi- 
rathy-amala-jala-mūrdh-ābhisiktānām da$-āšvamedh-āva- 
bhrtha-snānānām (334+21+11 syllables). The plurality 
of adjectival phrases, reference to epic characters in 
passages like yudhisthira-vriti and the length of sentences in 
these records exhibit the artificial nature of the style. It 
should also be noted that verses are sometimrs found in the 
prose inscriptions of the Vakatakas. The seal of the Dudia 
plates of Prabhāvatīguptā, for example, has the following 
verse in anustubh metre and Vaidarbbī style: 


Vākātaka-lalāmasya krama-prapta-nrpa-sriyah, 
Jananyad yuvardjasya šāsanam ripusdsanam. 


The figūres Of speech exhibited by this verse are Anu- 
prāsa and Yamaka. Records like the Ajanta inscription of 
the Vākātaka king Hariseņa are wholly metrical and show 
that the poetic genius of the Vākātaka court poets was of 
no mean order. This record is fragmentary ; but the 
existing pidas show that many metres characteristic of 
artificial poetry were used by the poet. Pādas like purandar- 
opendra-sama-prabhāvak svabāhu-vīry-ārjita-sarva-lokah ; 
pravarasenah prthu-pina-vaksah saroruh-āksah ksapit-āri-pak- 
sah ; etc.; and the only existing complete verse ' 


Āri-narendra-mauli-vinyasta-maņi-kiraņa-līdha- 
kram-dmbujah, 
Pravarasenas = tasya putro = 'bhüd = vikašan-navendīvar- 
eksaņah 
prove that the author of the Ajanta record tried to show his 
skill in the Kavya style. Repetition of the hard sound /sa in 


1 Kielhorn is inclined to describe the metre of this verve as a species of mātrā- 
samaka : but Dr. Venkatasubbia takes it to be a variety of gitrkà (see Ind, Cult., V. p. 
114. This metre with alight variation is found in lines 1-2 of the Tusam inscription 
J (Corp. Ins. Ind., ITT, p. 270), verses 1-24 of the Talgunda record and at p. 4 of the 
Bower M88. In the 5th.7th centuries the metre seems to have been in use in different 


parts of India. 
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the line pravarasena, etc., shows that the poet preferred the 
Gaudiya-riti of poetry to the Vaidarbhi." | 

` Che earliest records of the successors of the Sitavihanas 
in Lower Deccan are written in Prakrit prose. That the in- 
fluence of the Sātavāhana court poets was still working on 
their successors in South Indian courts is proved by the 
artificial style exhibited by some of the Ikgvāku records dis- 
covered at Nagarjunikonda. The artificial nature of the 
style of the Iksvāku court poets is shown not only by the 
ojo-guņa and the length of sentences in the Iksvāku inscrip- 
tions, but also by the mode of glorifying the Buddha and 
the reigning king's ancestor with a large number of epithets, 
some of which exhibit figures of speech characteristic of the 
Kavya style. Most of the Nagarjunikonda records begin 
with an adoration to Lord Buddha—namo bhagavato deva- 
rāja-sakatasa supabudha-bodhino savamnuno sava-sat-ānukam- 
pakasa jita-rāga-dosa-moha-vipamutasa mahāgaņi-vasabha- 
gamdhahathisa sammasabudhasa dhātuvara-parigahitasa. In 
one of these records, the adoration is—namo bhagavato tkha- 
ku-raja-pravara-risi-sata-pabhava-vamsa-bhavasa deva-manusa- 
sava-sata-hita-sukha-maga-desikasa — jita-kama-kodha-bhaya- 
harisa-tarisa-moha-dosasa dapita-mdra-dapa-mdna-pasamana- 
karasa dasabala-mahabalasa athamga-maga-dhamacaka-pava- 
takasa caka-lakhana-sukumüra-sujáta-caranasa taruna-divasa- 
kara-pabhasa sarada-sasi-sama-darisanasa sava-loka-cita-mahi- 
tasa budhasa (4+204+19+19+18+9+14+16+11+12+ 
LO syllables). At least the figurative expressions taruņa- 
divasakara-pabha aud sarada-sasi-sama-darisana are concieved 
quite in the Kāvya style. But such is not only the case 
with th: adoration; the earlier king, Cāmtamūla [, is generally 
glorified in his son's and grandson's records as rirūpākha- 


L Development of the Kavya style in the Vakataks period is also evidenced by the 
existence of a Prakrit poem entitled Setubandha described by Bana in bis ffargacarīta 
as composed by Pravarasena who has been identified with tho Vākāļrka king 
Pravarasens IT. a 
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pati-mahāsena-parigahitasa agihot-āgithoma-vājapey-āsame- 
dha-yajisa hiraņakoti-go-satasahasa-hala-satasahasa-padāyisa 
savathesu apatihata-samkapasa vāsithīputasa ikhākusa siri- 
cāmtamūlasa (16 +17 +22, etc., syllables). 

The early Sanskrit records of South-Eastern Deccan are 
written in prose. They are not composed on special occasions 
like erection of temples or other edifices and are not to beclass- 
ed with Gadyakāvyas. But that the writers of these records 
were not unfamiliar with the artificial style of Sanskrit prose 
is proved by the ojo-guna of the records. Reference may be 
made to the description of Mādhavavarman I in the records 
of the Visnukundin family. The Chikkulla grant describes 
him with seven ep thets, the longest having no less than 
fifty-five syllables. The longest epithet describing Mādhava- 
varman I in the Ramatirtham plates contains as many as 
forty-nine syllables. It is however better to refer to the Ipur 
and Polamuru grants of Mādhavavarman I himself who 
ruled in circa 535-85 A D. 

Ipur grant—smrti-mati-bala-sattva-dhairya-virya-vinaya- 
sampannah sakala-mahīmaņdala-manujapati-pratipūjita-šāsa- 
nas = trivaranagara-bhavana-gata-yuvati-hrdaya-nandanah sva- 
naya-bala-vijita-sakala-sāmant-ātula-bala-vinaya-naya-niyama- 
sattva-sampannah | sakala-jagad-avanipati-pratipüjita-$asano = 
' gnistoma-sahasra-yà ji-hiranyagarbha-prasüta = ekāda$-āšva- 
medh-āvabhrtha-vidhūta-jagat-kaimasah susthird-karma-mahā- 
rāja-$rī-mādhavavarmā (18 + 214194324+18+16418+14 
syllables). 

Polamuru grant—atula-bala-parākrama-ya$o-dāna-vinaya- 
sampanno daša gata-sakala-dharanitala-narapatir = avasita-vivi- 
dha-divyas = trivaranagara - bhavana-gata-parama-yuvati-jana- 
viharaņa - ratir =u nanya-nrpali - sādhāraņa- dāna-māna-dayā- 
damadhrti-mati-ksānti-šaury - audarya- gambhirya - prabhrty- 
aneka guna-sampaj-janita-raya-samutthila-bhimandalavyapi 

- vipulayasah kra tu-sahasra-yājī hiraņyagarbha-prasūta =ekada£- 
ásvamedh-üvabhrtha-snána-vigata-jagad-enaskah sarvabhūta- 
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pariraksana-cuficur = vidvad-dvija-guru-vrddha-tapasvi-janāšra- 
yo mahārājah — éri-müdhavavarma (19+16 +25+60 +7 + 
8+20+11+15+4+6 syllables). 


The Early Kadambas who succeeded the Cutu Satakarnis 
South-Western Deccan in the first half of the 


4th century were subdued by the Early Calukyas 
about the middle of the sixth when the latter estab- 
lished themselves at Badami. Excepting the Talgunda 
inscription of Santivarman, however, no other early record 
of the Kadambas can be said to have been composed on 
special occasions like the inscriptions examined by Bühler. 
Nevertheless, the small Kadamba records, many of which are 
wholly or partly metrical, contain in them verses which are 
specimens of excellent poetry. We give below a collection of 
the namaskāra verses from different records of the Early 
. *Kadambas and the reader will see that they would make a 
mangalācaraņa suitable to any work of the best writers of 
Sanskrit poetry. 


Jayati bhagavān jinendro gunarundrah prathita-parama- 
karunikah, 

Trailoky-āšvāsakarī dayā-patāk-occhritā yasya. 

Jayata =arhams = trilokešah sarva-bhita-hitamkarah, 

Rāg-ādy-ari-haro = ‘nanto = ‘nanta-jnana-drg-tsvarah. 

Jayati sur-dsura-makuta-pranihita-mani-kira na-khacita- 
carana-yugah, 

Danda-kamandalu-hastah padma-pravar-üsano brahmā. 

Jayaty = udrikta-daily-endra-bala-virya-vima rdanah, 

Jagat-pravrtti-samhára-srsti-mayadharo harih. 

Jitam bhagavatā tena vignund yasyū raksasi, 

Srih svayam bhāti devas = ca nübhi-padme pitāmahah. 

Jayaty =ambuja-gehāyāh patir — visnuh sanatanah, 

Varāha-rūpeņa dharām yo dadhára yuga-ksaye. 

49 
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Jayati viévadeva-samgháàta-nicit-aika-mürtih sanatanah, 
Sthānur = indu-rašmi-vicchurita-dyuti-maj-jatā-mukuta- 
mandanahy, 
Jayati dhruva-bāl-endu-jatā-mukuta-maņdanah, 
Asadhya-nidhanah šambhur = višvešo jagatām patih. 
Hara-nüráyana-brahma-tritayáya namah sada, 
Sūla-cakr-āksasūtr-odgha-bhava-bhāsita-pāņtine. 


The first of these verses written in the Arya metre occurs 
in several inscriptions, the earliest belonging to the time 
when Kākusthavarman was a yuvardja about the beginning 
of the fifth century. 

When we find such beautiful lines as the following in a 
small ahd quite ordinary grant like the Halsi grant of 
Mrgeáavarman's eighth year we cannot but think that the 
Kadamba court poet was a consummate artist : 


Kadamba-kula-satketor = hetoh puņy-aika-sampadām, 
Srī-kākustha-narendrasya sūnur = bhānur=iv=āparah. 
Sri-santivaravarm = eti raja rajiva-locanah, 

Khal 2 eva vanit=ākrstā yena laksmir = dvisad-grhāt. 

Tat-priya-jyestha-tanayah šrī-mrgeša-narādhipah, 

Lok-aika-dharma-vijayī dvija-sāmanta-pūjitaļ. 

Matvā dānam daridrāņām mahāphalam=it=īva yah, 

Svayam bhaya-daridro = ' pi s$atrubhyo = 'dàn =mahad- 

bhayam. 

Tunga-ganga-kul-otsadi pallava-pralay-ānalah, etc. 

To illustrate how the writer of an ordinary small land 
grant brings in epic characters, we may refer to the Bennur 
grant of Krsnavarman II. 

Yathā yudhisthirasy = eva salayam yasya santatam, 

Brahmananam sahasrāņi samašnāti yathüsukham. 

Sa raja rāja-rājasya pranaptā krsnavarmanah, 

Pautrah $ri-visnudásasya putrah $ri-simhavarmanah. 

Sasvad-brahmottaram kurvan prajāš = ca paripálayan, 

- Maht-vinihatamitrah krgņo jayatu krsņavat, 
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In this connection we should also note that the Banna- 
halli grant of the same king describes his grandfather 
Visnuvarman as gandharva-hastisiksd-dhanurvedegu vatsa- 
rūjendr-ārjuna-sama and šabd-ārtha-nyāya-vidvat. We are 
here to notice not only the reference to epic and historical 
characters like Vatsarāja, Indra and Arjuna, but also to 
the fact that Kadamba Visnuvarman claimed to have been 
skilled in gandharva (music), Sabda (grammar, or the 
science of words), artha (their vācya, i.e., expressed, 
laksya, i.e., indicated, and vyanga, i.e., suggested import) 
and myáya (logical method). It is interesting that the 
poet (kaoi) Sába-Virasena, the saciva of Candragupta II, 
describes himself in the Udayagiri cave mscription as 
skilled in sabda, artha, and nyāya (cf. kautsah šāba iti khyāto 
virasenah kul-akhyayd, sabd-ārtha-nyāya-lokajūak kuvth pata- 


. lipatrakah). Cf. also, the epithet pada-padartha-vicara-$uddha- 


buddhi applied to Umāpati Dhara, court-poet of Laksmana- 
sena, in the Deopara grant of Vijayasena. Evidently 
Kadamba Visņuvarman claimed to have been a musician and 
* poet like Samudragupta and his court encouraged artists hke 
that of the Gupta king and of the Saka king Rudradaman. 

The metrical portions of Early Kadamba records 
generally contain fine verses written im the Vaidarbhī style. 
As it is not possible to quote all of them we satisfy ourselves 
only with two verses in the Upajati metre from a little 
charter of the time of Ravivarman : 


Sri-visnuvarma-prabhrtin = narendrān 
nihatya jitvā prthivīm samastam, 
Utsādya kānc-īsvara-caņdadaņdani 
palàsikáyam samavasthitak sah. 
Ravik kadamb-oru-kul-dnebarasya 
guņāmšubhir=vyāpya jagat samastam, 
Mānena catvāri nivartanāni 
dadaw jinendrāya mahim nahkendrak, 
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ites The only Early Kadamba inscription that was composed 
„On å special subject is the Talgunda record of Sāntivarman. 
It describes how a tank was constructed by Kakustbavarman, 
father of Sāntivarman, for a temple of Siva. Itis written in 
verse. Verse 34 of the record says that a poet named Kubja 
was responsible for the composition of the Kāvya which the 
author himself inscribed on stone. The poet cannot be 
ranked with the best writers of Sanskrit poetry ; but his 
literary talent was notof a mean order. Kubja's Kāvya is 
written in 34 verses which exhibit such metres as  Puspi- 
tāgrā, Indravajrā, Vasantatilakā, Mandākrāntā, Sārdūla- 
vikrīdita- and Pracita (a vareity of Dandaka). The first 24 
verses are however composed in a metre rarely found 
in classical Sanskrit works. Kielhorn has fully describ- 
ed it in Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 26 ff (see above, p. 382 
note). We give here an analysis of the Talgunda inscrip- 

tion. 4 j 

The inscription may be conveniently divided into four 
parts; Part I deals with mangalácarana and namaskāra; Part 
II with the early history and glories of the family to which 
the hero of the performance belongs; Part III with the des- 
cription of the hero and his performance, and Part IV with 
conclusion and benediction. 

Part I. The record begins with the auspicious word 
siddham and a verse in adoration to Sthanu, 1.e., Siva. The 
namaskāra is then extended to learned Brahmanas well- 
versed in the Rk, Yajus and Sama Vedas. 

Part II. Kākusthavarman, the hero of the performance, 
is introduced, as well as the family to which he belonged. 
The story how the family was named Kadamba owing to its 
early members tending a Kadamba tree with care. The 
birth of Mayūrašarman, the founder of the Kadamba family, 
and his exploits. His quarrel with the Pallava king of 
Kafici and victorious campaigns against the Pallavas and 
Brbad-Banas. His installation by the king of Kāūcī on the 
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tbrone of the kingdom lying between the Prehāra and the 
Western Ocean. Description of his abhiseka by Badānana 
and the Mothers. His son Kangavarman, grandson Bhagī- 
ratba and great-grandson Raghu. 

Part III. Description to Raghu's brother and successor 
Kakusthavarman, the hero of the performance. The pro- 
sperity of the Kadamba kingdom during his reign. His 
daughters married to princes of the Gupta and other royal 
families. How his feudatories obeyed him. How he 
constructed a taddka in the siddhālaya of Bhagavan Bhava, 
i. e., Siva, which had been occasionally visited by such 
ancient kings as Sātakarņi. | 

Part IV, Adoration tothe Bhagavan, 1. €., Siva, resid- 
ing at Sthānakundūra, i. e., Talgunda in tbe kingdom of 
king Santivarman who wore three diadems. Benediction— 
Happiness for the dwelling (i.e., the temple) and prosperity 
for the subjects.’ 


1 There is another way of looking at the question of the development of Kavya 
style. Epigraphic evidence does not prove that the style developed much ear! ter than the 
firat or second century A D. As regarde classical Sanskrit (Sarmekrta, tbe reform«d or 
refined language), it owes its development and popularisation to schools of grammarians 
like Panini. It was however not popular in North India before the 2nd cent. and 
in South India before the 4th cent. A-D., as Prakcit was stili the language of the 
records of kings and the common people. The story of a Sátavahana king's ignorance 
of Sanskrit which led the grammarian Sarvavarman t» write the famous Kātanfra 
or Kalāpa-vyākaraņa stows that even cultured people did not understand Sanskrit. 
In my paper, Popularisation of Classical Sanskrit and the Age of Sanskrit Dramas, read 
at the Indian History Congress, Allahabad (1938), I have tried to prove that the cradle 
of samskrta was the north-western part of India and that no work in Classical 
Sanskrit and developed Kavya style (especially, dramss which are meant for the 
common people) can be given a date before the Christian era. It is interesting 
that Sanskrit was at first favoured by foreign immigrants who came through N. W. 
India to which Fāņini (iohabitant of Sālātūra in Gandbara) belonged. It is also 
interesting that the earliest knowa classical author, Advaghoga, is connected with 
Kaņigka's court at Puragapura (— Peshawar). 








X 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF DYNASTIES 





[A] 
A.D. 100 
Later Sātavāhanas 
Gautamiputra Sitakarni c. 107-131 A.D. 
c. 140 A.D. V ka tp arta Pulumavi c. 182-159. ,, 
— Šivašrī Satakarni c. 160-166 ,, 
Sivaskanda Sātakarņi “Paget toy S DS un 
Gautamiputra Yajiia 
Sātakarni c. 174-900 ,, 
Vajaya c. 2083-208  ,, 
A.D. 210 Canda Satakarni o. 209-418 ,, 
Pulumāvi c. 219-225 ,, 


| Iksvākus 


Fhird Cem- | Camtamila I (2nd quarter of 3rd century). 
tury A.D. | Virapurisadata (3rd quarter of 3rd century). 
Ehuvula Cāmtamūla II (4th quarter of 3rd 

century). 





Early Pallavas of Küfici 


Father of Sivaskandavarman (4th quarter of 

c.. 300, A.D. x drd century). 

Sivaskandavarman. (1st quarter of 4th century). 
Skandavarman 

c. 350 A.D. | Visnugopa (Conflict with Samudragupta, 

- about the middle of the fourth 

century). 
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Skandavarman ` 
Kumāravigņu (I) 
Buddbavarman 
Kumāravisņu (IL) 
Skandavarman 
A.D. 436-58 | Simbavarman c. 486-460 A.D, 
Skandavarman 
Nandivarman 
Simhavarman 
Simhavarman 
Vigņugopa 
Simbavarman 
Simbavisnu 
c. A.D. 620 | Mahendravarman (I) c. 600-680 A.D. 


— M — — — — — — — 


[B] 


IM VE T U UT maa Chama SS 


s Early Pallavas of the Nellore-Guntur regio 





Vīrakorcavarman 
Kumāravisņu 

Skandavarman (I) 
Vīravarman 

Skandavarman ( 
Simbavarman c. 500 A.D. 








Visnugopavarman 
[C] 
Brhatphalāyanas 
c. 800 A.D. 
Jayavarman 
Ānandas 


c. 400 A.D. Kandara 
Attivarman 


Damodaravarman (about the end of the fourth 
century and the beginning 
of the fifth). 


 — 





[D] 





Sālahkāyanas 

c. 350 A.D, | Devavarman c. 320-345 A.D. 
Hastivarman c. 345-370 ,, 
Nandivarman (1) c. 370-895 ,, 
Candavarman | c. 995-490 ,, 
Nandivarman (II) c. 420-445 ,, 
Skandavarman c. 445-470 ,, 

Visnukundins 


Vikramahendra (Vikramendra I ?) c. 500-520 
A.D. 
Govindavarman e. 520-5835  ,, 
c. 550 A.D. | Madhavavarman I c. 685-585 „,: 
[ Madhavavarman II c. 585-615 ,, |’ 
Vikramendravarman I (II?) c. 615-625 ,, 
Indravarman c. 625-655 ,, 
Vikramendravarman II (III?) c. 655-670 ,, 


— — — — —— — — — 





1 Tf it is believed that Madbavavarman IT issued bis charter as his grandfather's 
viceroy, bis reign should be omitted and the succeeding reigns closed up. 


[E] 





Early Kadambas of Mayūrašarman's Line 






GBA, Mayürasarman 


Kangavarman 


400 AD. Bhagīratba 
Raghu 
Sag et c. 405-35 A.D. 
antivarman 
* mo] Mrgešavarman c. 470-90 ,, 
545 A.D. | Kavivarman c. 490-538 ,, 
z ^ "| Harivarman c. 638-50 ,, + 


- 
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[F] 





Early Kadambas of Krsnavarman's Line 
c. 450 A.D. | Krsņavarman I 
c. 490 A.D. | Visnuvarman I 
Simbavarman 
c. 530 A.D. | Krsnavarman II 
@ Ajavarman 
Bhogivarman 
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Early Kadambas : Miscellaneous 








Kumāravarman 
Māndhātrvarman 
About the Madhuvarman 4 
middle of 
6th cent. 
A.D. | Damodara 
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SEA R--L———————— 
| Kekayas 
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P.5,1. 82. Read—between two Ananda kings. 

P. 9, ll. 2-3, 12, etc. Read—Jaggayyapeta ; Read—Nandi- 
gama. L. 20. Omit—middle and. 

P. 16. Read—Cāmtamūla I (second quarter of the third 
century A.D.) ; Virapurisadata (third quarter of the third 
century) ; Ebuvula Cāmtamūla II (fourth quarter of the third 
century). - 

P. 20, l. 15. Omit—(Vāpišrī ?). Note—4As Vogel suggests, the 
name may be connected with names like Bappikā. L. 25. Note—It 
is significant that epithets like virāpākhapatt-mahāsena-purigahrta 
are applied to Càmtamüla I and not to his son and grandson. 

P. 23, H. 1-2. Read—Rudrasena T, II, III, IV. Rudrasimha 
I, II, III. L. 30. Note—Vanavdsa as a form of the name of 
Banavāsī or Vaijayanti is found in inscriptions and literature 
(Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, p. 278 ; Vikramānkadevacarita, V, 28; 
XIV, 4). 

P.24,1. 21. Read—dated on the 10th day of the 6th fort- 
night of varsá. 

P. 25, ll. 18-19. Note—Mātuka has been supposed to be 
the same as the Nikāyas, corresponding to the maitthina (mātr- 
sthüna, i.e., matrices) of the Jains (Ind. Cult., I, p. 107 ff. ; Law, 
Mahávira, p. 59). 

P.28,1.1. Read—dated on the 13th day of the 6th fortnight 
of winter. L. 10. Omit—and other theris. L. 12. Omit— 
that is, who belonged to. L. 15. Read—and also pious people of 
other countries (cf. nánüdesa-samagatanam). 

P. 29, 1. 33. Read—the word in Indian literature. Add— 
The word cīnapatta is mentioned in the Pāli Buddhist works, 
Apadàna and Milinda-paūlo, and also in the Canonical book 
called Buddhavamsa (p. 60), supposed to be a work of the Jst 
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cent. B.C. See Ind. Cult., TV, p. 381. It is also mentioned in 
Kautilya's Arthašāstra. 

P. 382,1. 10. Add—Dantapura is mentioned in some other 
Ganga records, e.g., a grant of Madhukümürnava (Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., VIII, p. 181). Sometimes the name is written 
Dantipura. L. 16. Note—The Nallamalai range seems to have 
been known by the general name Sriparvata. 

P. 33, 1. 25. Read—dated on the 5th day of the 6th fortnight 
of winter (hemanta). | 

P. 34, l. 15. Read—dated on the 10th day of the 8th 
fortnight of rarsā. L. 28. Add—A fragmentary pillar ins- 

cription dated in the 6th year of Virapurisadata has been 
discovered at Ramireddipalle not far from the Jaggayyapeta 
site. ° 

P. 35. Note—The name Ehuvula may be compared with 
names like Hamguņavuļa-Dēvana of a 7th century Darsi record 
(A.R.S.I.E., 1933-84, p. 41). 

P.42,1.1 Read—issued on the Ist day of the 1st fortnight 
of hemanta. z 

P. 45,1. 4. Note—According to Hemacandra’s Dešinūmamālā, 
aviam means uktam which signifies ‘‘ speech.” 

P. 55,1. 2, Read—their own copper-plate grants. L. 3, etc. 
Read—Dimodaravarman. 

P. 56, l. 37. Add—Mr. V. S. Ramachandramurti has 
recently written a note on the inscription in the Kapotešvara 
temple at Chezarla (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., XI, p. 43 
ff). A tentative reading of the record has been published in 
S. Ind. Ins., VI, No. 594. The record belongs to Satsabhāmalla 
whose mother was the Mahidevi Avanitalāntavatī (7), dear 
daughter of Kandararāja. King Kandara is said to have belonged 
to the mahdgotra of the great sage Ananda. He was the lord of 
* the Black Beņņā '' (i.e., Krspavenpà or Krishna) in which 
the Andhra girls used to take their bath, of the Trikūļs parvata, 
of the city called Kandarapura, and also of two janapadas 
(anapada-dvitaya). Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao thinks that this 
Triküta-parvata is mentioned in the Ipur grant of Vigņukuņdin 

« Mādhavavarman Il as Trikūļa-malayā, and identifies it with 


e ^ 
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Kotappakonda near Kāvūr. One of Kandara's two janapadūs 
may have been the district round the Triküta bill and the other 
the district round Kandarapura (not yet identified). The banner 
of king Kandara is said to bear the representation of Golafigula 
(a species of monkey). As sometimes the banner and crest of 
a dynasty are found to be the same, it may not be impossible 
that the seals attached to the Gorantla and Mattepad plates bcar 
the representation of a monkey. Prince  Satsabhāmalla, 
daughter’s son of king Kandara, appears to have been called 
Prthivī-yuvarāja, and is possibly also credited with victory in 
some battles at Dhanyakata. The first case-ending in the epithet 
prihivi-yuvarája and the epithet kālīfvarasāravīraketu (which is 
no doubt different from Kandara's epithet goldrigula-ctjaya-ketana) 
possibly suggest that the epithets in lines 2-4 of the record belong 
to Satsabhamalla and not to his maternal grandfather’ Kandara. 
The seal of Satsabhāmalla"s family bore the representation of 
Muraripu (Visnu) on Garuda and its ketana or banner had the 
figure of a seated vulture (grdhra). May Kalisvarasaravira be 
the name of the vigraha whose figure was the crest of Satsabbā- 
malla's family ? 

P. 58,1. 19. Note—May Vakešvara be a mistake for Tryam- 
bakeévara ? Ll. 24-25. Note—According to Coomaraswamy 
(History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 77), the Kapotesvara 
temple (4th century A. D.) at Chezarla in the Kistna district is 
** a structural caitya-ball originally Buddhist and later connected 
to Hindu usage." May it have been built by Dāmodaravarman, 
the only known Buddhist king of the locality, who ruled about 
the close of the 4th or the beginaing of the 5th century ? 

P. 62,1.29. Read—supplanted by the Pallavas. 

P. 78, 1. 25. Note—Some scholars think that the grant 
contains a date in year 138 which should be referred to the Gupta 
era (Bhandarkar, List, No. 2036), while others think that it ts 
dated in the king's 7th reznal year. The reading aud suggestion 
of the former are very doubtful. 

P. 80,1. 10. Note—This is the Kiņdeppa grant published by 
Mr. M. Narasimham in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soe.. VIII, 
p. 160. The Siripuram grant of the same king (issued from 
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Devapura, possibly the chief town of Devariistra) was also 
published by the same scholar in Bhürati (Telugu), September, 
1931. "The suggestion that the Siripuram grant is dated in year 
8 of the Saka era cannot be accepted. L. 17. Add—The Tandi- 
vada plates (Journ. Or. Res., IX, p 188 ff.) issued from Pista- 
pura in tbe 46th year of Prthivi-mahürája, son of Vikramendra 
and grandson of Mahārāja Ranadurjaya, have been ascribed to 
the first half of the 7th century. The kings mentioned in tbis 
record appear to have ruled after the kings of the other records 
already discussed. Prthivī-mūhārāja may bave been the king of 
Pistapura overthrown by Pulakešin II. 

P. 81,1. 2. Read—beginning of the 6th century. L. 14. Read 
—takes to have been. M 

P. 89,1. 39. Add—Note that a record of Harjjara, an Assam 
king of the 9th cent., is dated in Gupta 510 (Ind. Cult. V, 114). 

P-112,1. 40. Add—Dr. R. C. Majumdar suggests that the 
struggle between Indravarman and the Ganga king Indra should 
be placed before the Calukya conquest of Pistapura (Outline of the 
History of Kalinga [offprint], p. 22). I do not think it absolutely 
necessary ; but the suggestion may be reconciled with our chro- 
nology if we think that Mādhavavarman IT did not rule (see 
above, p. 133 ff.) and give Vikramendravarman I a shorter reign. 
In that case, Indravarman may be placed in c. 487-517. His 
Ganga contemporary would then be an earlier fndravarman who 
reigned in Gaūga years 87 and 91. 

Add.—A word about Fleet's chronology of the Eastern Calu- 
kyas, which we have accepted in this work. Fleet thinks tbat 
Kubja-Vigņuvardhana"s reign began, as his brother's viceroy, in 
615 (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 12). But his date 888 as the first year of 
Cālukya-Bbīma I has now been provad wrong by the Attili grant 
(C. P. No. 14 of 1917-18) which gives the king's coronation date 
on Monday, April 17, 892. According to the Chendalur grant 
(Ep. Ind., VII, p. 236 f.) there was a lunar eclipse in Vaisükha- 
pūrņimā in Mangiyuvarāja's 2nd year which, according to Fleet, 
falls in 672-73. Actually however there was no lunar eclipse in 
that titlīi between the years 666 and 682. It is therefore not 
impoesible that the beginning of Visnuüvardhana's reign wad 
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a few years later than 615. Mr. M. 8. Sarma thinks that 
he began to rule '' Veügi ' in 633 (Journ. Or. Res., IX, 
p.17 ff), while Mr. B. V Krishna Rao thinks it to be 624 
(Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., IX, iv, p. 1 f.). Historical 
arguments in support of both the theories are however weak. 
Both the scholars rely on the doubtful evidence of the Kopparam 
grant (abore, pp. 117-18). Krishna Hao follows Lakshmana Rao 
and thinks that Pulakešin II conquered ‘‘ Vergi '' in 611 ; Sarma 
follows Hultzsch and takes 632 as tbe date of tbe conquest. 
In my opinion the former tbeory is improbable and the latter is 
just possible. But Pulakešin had to fight with two generations 
of Pallava kings and no doubt led several expeditions to the east 
coast country. There is no guarantee that the date of tbe con- 
quest coincided with that of the grant. If bowever Fleet's epoch 
is wrong, one of these dates should be examined astronomically, 
because accordjng to the Chipurupalle grant there was a lunar 
eclipse in Srávapa-pürpim& in Kubja-Visnuvardbana's 15th year, 
«and after 632 (date of the grant according to Fleet) the nearest 
lunar eclipse on that tithi were in 641 and 650. In my opinion, 
the latter date is too late, as it would make a very lon; difference 
between the dates of the Polamuru grants of Mādhavavarman I 
and of Jayasimba I. Moreover, the astronomical details in 
the Chendalur grant of Maūgiyuvarāja supports Krishna Rao's 
theory, not Sarma's. The Musinikonda grant, we should 
notice, is eupposed to support Sarma. It gives the chronogram 
date read as stddita (ra = 4, da — 5, ta = 6), ie., Saka 
684 = 762 A.D. as following in Visņuvardhana(!1[)'s reign 
(A. R. S. Ind. Ep., 1917, p. 116 ; for the chronogram system, 
Burnell, S. Ind. Pal, p. 376). Vispuvardhana [III ruled 
in 708-46 (Fleet), or 719-55 (Krishna Hao) or 727-63 (Sarma). 
But since ta, da, dha, and da may be confused in early mediae- 
val Telugu script, Fleet and Krishna Hao may read seddita and 
scüdhita respectively to suit their theories, da being =3 and dhu= 
4. Another difficulty is with tbe Terala grant (No 5U of 1929 
30) giving the date in the Saka year Bahudhānya and Kārttika- 
éukla-paficam! on Sunday (A.D. 739 or 859) as falling in the 5th 
year of a Vispuvardbana (111 or IV), which does not suit. amy of 
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the three theories. Year5 may be a wrong reading. The problem 
cannot be solved in the present state of our knowledge; but of the 
three dates 615, 624 and 633, the possibility of 624 as the first 
year of Kubja-Visnuvardhan's rule at Pistapura seems to be 
just a little more than the other two. 

P. 114,1. 85. Add—The Chicacole grant of Indravarman 
(Bhandarkar, List, No. 1474) dated in year 128 of the Ganga era 
refers to a lunar eclipse in Mārgašīrsa-paurņamāsī. According to 
Dr. Majumdar's theory, this year falls in 678-85 A.D. But there 
was no lunar eclipse in Mārgašīrsa-paurņamāsī in the period 
between 673 and 689 A.D. 

P. 116,1. 30. Read—end of the 7th or somewhere. 

P. 112, 1.4. Note—Not Vengī, but Bezwāda, however, seems 
to have been the capital at the time. 

P.124,1. 31. Add—In this connection, it is also interesting 
to note that in Telugu works like Sdmadévardjyam (Journ. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., III, p. 113) the Kākatīyas are represented 
as descendants of a certain Mādhavavarman of the lunar ` 
race. 7 

P. 126,1. 36. Read—Vengi Ten Hundred. Add—See Journ. 
Or. Res., XI, p. 221 f. The district is sometimes referred to 
Vengi-sahasra or Vengipura-visaya-grama-sahasra. Grāmu=that 
which is the subject of an assessment (A bhidhdna-rdjendra). 

P. 129,1. 5. Note—4As generally believed, this Mádhava may 
have been Dharmarája's younger brother. Ll. 6-8. Note—The 
suggestion is possible if Trivara had a long reign and if Sailodbhava 
Dharmarāja may be placed about the middle of the seventh 
century. Scholars like R. D. Banerji and D. R. Bhandarkar 
are inclined to identify Sainyabhīta-Mādhavavarman II (son of 
Ayaéobhita, son of Sainyabhita-Madhavavarman I) of the 
Ganjam (Gupta year 300=A.D. 320) and Khurda grants with 
Sainyabbīta II-Mādhavavarman-Srīnivāsa (son of Ayaéobhita, born 
in the family of Sainyabhita I) of the Buguda and Parikud grants. 

Some scholare however point out that the latter grants should be 
placed centuries later on (doubtful) grounds of palaeography 
. and on the strength of the passage tasy—dpi vamée with 
reference to the relation between Sainyabbita I and his successor 


"in the Madhainagar grant (Ins. 
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Ayašobhīta (R. C. Majumdar, Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., X, p. 1ff.). But the striking resemblance in the 
genealogy furnished by both sets of the records cannot be explain- 
ed away. Sailodbhava Aya$obhīta may have been an adopted 
son of Sainyabhita I. We cannot therefore be definite on 
this point until further evidence is forthcoming. If Sainya- 
bhīta-Mādhavavarman  II-Srinivisa reigned in 620 A.D., his 
grandson may be placed in the middle of the seventh century. 
Dr. Bhandarkar's contention that the Kondedda and Puri grants of 
Dharmarāja are dated in Gupta year 312 =632 A.D. (List, Nos. 2040 
and 2041) is however clearly wrong ; because the Parikud grant 
of his father Ayašobhīta-Madhyamarāja (ibid, No. 1675) shows that 
the intervening reign covered more than 25 years. -L. 12 ff. 
Note.—In Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 19 ff., Prof. V. V. Mirasbi accepts 


. my Visnukupdin chronology, and believes that Tīvara of Košala 


reigned in 530-50 A.D. L. 35. Add.—Cf. the passage referring 
to the kaumāra-keli of Laksmanasena with the females of Kalinga 
Benq., UI, p. 111); also 
* who fulfilled the ardent wishes of the Gauda women,'" ete., 
applied to Yuvarāja Keyüravarsa in the Bilhari inscription (Ray, 
Dynastic History, II, p. 760). 

P. 134,1. 3. Note.—The god on the hill at Kotappakonda 
(near Kāvūr in the Narasaraopet taluka of the Guntur district) 
is called Trikdtiévara in inscriptions. Mr. Krishna Rao suggests 
that Trikotiévara = Trikūtēšvara, lord of the Trikuta hill, and that 
Trikūta-malaya = Trikuta hill, malai (the Dravidian original of 
malaya) meaning ** a hill.” See Journ. Andhra Hist. Hes. Soc., 
XI, p. 45. The suggestion does not appear improbable. The 
acceptance of this theory would necessitate the omission of 
the reign of Mādbavavarman II from the table at p. 112 


above. 


P. 140, l. 4ff.—T now believe that Patanjali is much later than 
the Sunga king, and iha pusyamitram ydjayamah, etc., of the 


Mahābhāsya are merely ** stock instances." 
P. 176, l. 15.—The evidence of the Penukonda grant is sup- 


ported by that of the Pura grant (Mys. Arch. Surv., A.R., 1930, 
p. 259). | ; 
51 


+ 
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P. 180,1. 32. Read—Parameš$varavarman I c. 670-90, accord- 
ing to Dubreuil. 

P. 185,1. 1. Read—yuddhesu. 

P. 192, 1. 21. Note.—According to Manu (XI, 35), the five 
great sins are brahma-hatyd surū-pānam steyam qurv-anganá- 
gamah, mahdnti patakdny=ahuh samsargaš = c=dpi taih saha. 
Kullüka says that steya —bráhmana-suvarna-harana, guru=pita, 
and samsarga is for one year only. The Mahabhd. (XIII, 130, 
38) also gives a list of five great sins in the loka, brahmahā 
c=aiva goghnas = ca paradūra ratas=ca yah, ašraddhadhānaš = ca 
narah striyam yas=c—opajivati. 

P. 193, 1. 10. Add—The next parihára means exemption from 
taxes, forced labour, and komjala the meaning of which is not 
known. .A-parampard-balivadha-gahana has already been ex- 
plained. 

P. 200, l. 7. Read—were to be. 

P. 207,1. 34. Read—Arabic. A 

P. 212, l. 9. Add—Another copper-plate grant of Simha- ` 
varman dated in the month of Sravana of his tenth year has been 
discovered in Nellore Dist. (An Rep.S Ind.Ep., 1934-35. p. 30). 
Simhavarman, son of Yuvamahārāja Visņugopa, grandson of 
Skandavarman and great-grandson of Vīravarman, granted with 
tbe object of securing long life, strength of arm and victory a 
village called Vilavatti in Mundarastra to a Brāhmaņa named 
Visnusarman who belonged to the Gautama gotra and Chandoga 
šākhā. The seal bears a couchant bull facing the proper left 
with another figure (said to look like an anchor or boat) 
above it. 

P. 216, l. 37. Add—Dr. N. Venkataramanayya has recently 
suggested (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., X, p. 89 ff.) that 
Karņāta = Kanna visaya or Kannādu, the original home of the 
Sātavālanas at the foot of the Sridaila. According to him, 
Kanna = Karna, an abbreviated form of Sātakarņa, i.e., Sātakarņi. 
He thinks that the kingdom of the Sitakarnis became known as 
Karnāta from the name of their original home and became after- 

« — wards restricted to the western part of their kingdom where their 
rulé lingered for a longer period than elsewhere, The suggestion 
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may not be unreasonable, and tbe name Karņāta may hav 
actually been derived from that of the Kanna visaya. But as 
there is no early evidence to support the theory, it is impossi- 
ble to be definite on tbis point in the present state of our 
knowledge. The equation Kanna = Šātakarņi and the suggestion 
that the original home of the Satavabanas was at the foot of the 
Srigaila cannot be conclusive until further evidence is forthcoming. 

P. 227,1. 26. Read—Nanda kings. 

P. 229, 1. 28. Read—mentioned in. L. 29. Read—pillar. 

P. 230, ll. 8, 23. Read—fig tree. 

P. 254, l. 5. Add—Verse 15 of the Davangere grant 
(Mys Arch.Surv., 1933, p. 116) is supposed to suggest that 
Kundagiri or Miligundagiri was Raghu's capital. But the verse 
seems to mean that a hill-fort called Milikuņda (near Asandi?) 
repulsed an attack of Ragbu, but was conquered by Ravi. 

P. 255, l. 24. Read—Gupta kings. 

P. 262,1. 10. Read—due to. L. 32. Read—and to provide. 

P. 267,1. 6. Read—Halsi grant. 

P. 269, l. 13. Read—A pati or piece. 

P. 273, l. 16. Add—4A record of Ravivarman dated on a certain 
bright fortnight day of Madhu (Caitra) in the king's 34th year 
has been discovered by a lawyer of Davangere (M ys.Arch.Surv., 
1933, p. 109 fī). It begins with siddhani, and a verse (Prabar- 
sini metre) in adoration to Surrajūu-Sartalokanātha which possibly 
means Siva. The record is interesting as the verses describ- 
ing the king are composed in à developed Kavya style. It 
records a grant of lands for (the continuation of) worship at 
a Siddháyatana or Saiva temple possibly at Asandi (identified 
with a village of the same name in Kadur taluka near 
Ajjampur), and for the prosperity of the sarigha (ascetics 
belonging to the temple?), at the instigation of Harīdatta 
who may be the šresthin of that name mentioned in the Banna- 
halli grant. The lands granted were at Asandi, and at Kora- 
manga near the boundary-stone (upalaka) of a bridge. One 
nivartana (by royal measure) of granted land was in a field near 
the bridge to the south of Asandī. The king granted, before 
his Sāmantas, also one nivartana at Samana (sic. samaya= 
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extremity?) of the bridge and three nivartanas (by royal measure) 


at Vétikauta. The localities mentioned may have been in the 
vicinity of Asandi. The identification of Koramanga with 
Koramangala 8 miles from Hassan and 40 miles away is 
doubtful. 

P. 277, l. 21. Read—verses. 

P. 280, l. 7. Omit—during. 

P. 285, l. 30. Read—Sātavāhana contemporary. 

P. 287, l. 14. Read—north-eastern. 

P. 301,1. 15. Read—refer. L. 25. Read—Durvinita-Kongani- 
vrddha, 

P. 316, 1 6. Read--Davangere. 

P. 325, 1. 16. Read—4th-5th centuries. 

P. 330, ll. 37-89. Read—yo(najka. Note— Karodi (Sans- 
krit: karoti) means *' a cup." 

P. 353,1. 13. Read—received in 1714 A.D. 

P: 358, l. 20. Read—drowned in, | 

P. 366,1. 21. Read—wberein. L. 26. Read—by five. 

P. 367, l. 33. Read— wherein. 

P. 382, l. 30. Read—to be the Gitika variety of the Misragana 
metre. L. 31. Rcad—115. 

P. 391, Read—c. 400 A.D.—Damodaravarman. 

P. 392. Read—c. 350 A.D.—Hastivarman. c. 340 A.D.— 
Maytrasarman. 400 4.D.—Raghu, 472 A.D.—Mrgesavarman. 
545 A.D.—Harivarman. 

P. 398,1. 30. Read—proved wrong. 

P. 399, l. 19. Read—lunar eclipses. L. 27. Read—as falling. 
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Aksaya-nivi 339 

A-ktira-collaka-vindsi-kha{ca-samedsa 186f., 
192f,. gs 

Alaktakanagarī 245 

Alnsanda, Alexandria 31, 322 

A-lavana-kreni-khanaka 193 

Alexandria 322. 

A-lona-Phadaka, 


A-locana-khataka — 43f., 


186f. 
A-lona-gula-cchobha, A-lacama-guda-ksobha | 


Amarapura 
Amarüvati 37, 40, 133 
Amma I 115 
Amma II 117n. 
Ammanadeva 14n. 
Anaji inscription 3161. 
Ananda dy. 
395 


Ananda sege 396 


. 50m., Gbit., 25, 226n., 391, | 
Atirātra 88 


| A-parampará-balicarda-grahama 1861.,192f. 
| Aparāta 28, 30, 133, 219, 241, 243n., 3251. 
Aparürnava 239 


Apāresa, Apráce£ya 43 
Apitti 159, 192 
Aptoryámsa 88 
raksādhikrta 190f. 
A-rüstra-samcinayika 43f., 1861., 1921. 
Aravelly Range 243 
Ārdhika 90, 199 
Arhat 262, 264, 276, 287 
Arjupüyana tr. 229f. 
Arouarnoi 147 
Artha 207 
Arthašāstra 3562. R 
Arutora 95, 332 - 
Aruvünüdu 148 
Arya, Ayyar 43, 291 
 Āryāvarta 91 
| Asanspura-stbāna 105f., 251, 342 
Asandi 403f. 
Aámaka fr. 11f. 
Ašoka, A£okavarman 2, 140f., 157, 217, 251, 
377 
Assyrian 334n. 
Aávaghosa 379, 380 
Aávaka tr. 230 
Aávamedha 4, 17f., 21, 35f., 56IT,, 981ī., 
124f.. 127f., 154., 1064/T., 153, 159, 
201, 206, 238n., 240, 258, 267,271 & n., 
2500., 954(.. 289n. 291, 295, 2970, 
301 & n., 304, 311, 336, 340, HSN, 


Advapati 314 z 


Aévattbāman 153n. 
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Ātitbya land, 186n. Bhatàri dy. 257 
Attivarman 51, 55ff., 61 Bhatidevá 23, 35 
Atuka 194 Bbajtāraka 209 
Audamedlia 211 Bhattisamma 193 
Aursngzīb 351f. Bhava (Siva) 257 
Avanitalántavati 306 Bhava Kāšyapa 291 
Avinīta Koñgani 246, 268, 209ff- . | Bhava Kaušika 291 
Ayiasobhita 400f. Bhava Kurukutsa 291 
Ayris-bamgba, Arya-satpgha 25f. Bhavakotizupta 211 
Ayodbyā 10 Bhavaskandatrata 167,197 
A ukta, Aywktaka 93, 95f., 207, 265 Bhikgu-hala 195, 198 
Ayyar 291 Bhilsa 156 


Ayyavarman, Aryavarman 176f., 247, 264 | Bhoga 198 
Bhogivarman 280f., 304f., 893 


; Bhoja, Bhojaka 94f., 193, 261, 263, 265, 270 
B Bhojavarman 8ln, 
Bhrta Purukutsa 291 
Badami 47n., 142, 309, 312 Bhrta Vātsya 291 
Badapeguppe 268 Bhukti 198 
Badira fa. 293 Bhütamafgala-on-Kàveri 237n. 
Badovara-kgetra 256, 270 Bhütaásrman 305 
Bagdi lin. Bhütis$arman Bhāradvāja 201 
Babādur Shab 11 353 Bhütiéarman Aaundinya 291 
Bahusuvārņa 98 Bimbaka, Bimbika 349 


Baithana 3, 149 
Balance Ordeal 360f. 
Balaéri Gautami 142 Bodhi Tree 32 
Balbará, Vallabbarāja 207 Brulvmadatta fa. 314 
Balbika 326 Brahmadeya, Bahmadeya, Bahmadijja 42, 
Balkb 313 | 186, 197, 200, 203, 2481T., 266 x 
Bambáre-tadága 270 š | Brahmadeya-maryādā 200, 210, 293 
Bāņa fa. 238., 247 | Brahman (god) 290 

Bapavesi Province or City 30, 215fT., 247, | Brabmana lin, 


Birur grant 290ff 


Bahusutiya 35 | Bilembali 106 
Bódbisiri 28, 32 ` 


259, 315, 395 Brahmapuri 137 
Bandbusepa 270 | Brahmottara 295 
Bannahalli grant 2971. | Brhad-Bāņs 238 
Bapavasi grant of Cute Šālakarņi 220f. | Brhaspatisava 88 


Banavasi grant I of Mrgešavarman 260f, Brhat-Paralüra 261 
Banavasi grant II of Mrgefacarman 2610. | Brbatphalāyana dy. 14f., 39, 41ff., 391 


Bappasarman 183n. British Museum grant 194 
Bapisirinīkā 20, 22, 24 | Buddha 10 
Bappa 41», 183f, Buddhavarman of British Museum grant 
Buppūra, Batpūrs fo, 237n, 65f.. 175, 194 
Barbara 323 č ě j Buddhavarman of Chendalur grant 160, 
Barņāštā K. 244 178ff,, 201 
Bassronagos 1471. Buddhism 37f., 197 
Batoi 147 Buddhyatkura 175, 194 
Bāvari 120. 
Bayyalā 40 
Benagouron 711. G 
Bennur grant 29411. ; 
Besnagar 156 Cada Sati 143, 163 
Bezwūģa 14, 1200., 124n. Caityālaya 277, 287 
Bhadamanussa, Bafamantgya 190) Cakora Mt. 142 
Bhadrabahu 216 Calvkya dy: 4, 112n., 1136., 142, 159f., 
Bhāgabhadra 823 158, 216n., 244f., 254n., 257, 9741., 
Bhāgacata 69 801f., 309, 312, 340, 397/. R 
atha 2821., 262f. Cālukya-Bhīma I 397 

ea ejas temple 741 | Calukya-Bhitna II 116 
Bbānvfakti 244f. 877 „ 2810, Camtamila (Cāntamūla) I 4, 14, 16f,, 34, 
Poan varman 952, 260,278, 281n., 200 | ` 38, 87, 164f., 315, 895 

© Bbācadvājārya 270 mpapai (Cāntamūla) II Ehuvula 16, 
Bbāraśiva fa. 89, 1580. 28, 26, 35f., 165, 315, 395 

i Bharata Daugyanti 125, 347 Cārptasiri, Cārptisiri 24, 27, 335 
barizdarman Caņģadaņģa 180ff., 272f., 281 - 
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Caņ (Candrašrī) Šātakarņi 162f. 
—— of Kalinga 741. 
— ālaūkāņana 65f. , 680., 74., 


Candragupta (Maurya) 1410., 216. 

Candragupta I —— £8f., 177 

Ser dice II (Gupta) 88, 135f., 177, 
256 


Candrakgānta 275 
Candra Sati 3, 144 
Candrāvatī 135 


Casamiáarman 172, 209 

Castana 22f., 143, 161, 244 

Catta, Cattala, Cattaya, Cattayyu 17n. 
Caturdanta 113, 137 

Cāturmāsya 262 


Ce 
Cesāpalli 291 
yo , Cbándoggasütra 197, 211, 


Cbandrsvalli inscription 210. 

Channagiri 309 

Chathisiri 20, 22, 24, 26ff. 

Chendalur grant 196íf. 

Chezarla inscription 396f, 

Chikkulla grant 139 

Chore Santal 231 

Cikura 8Un. 

Cilāta, Kirāta 25f. 

Cillarckakodumka 

Cina 23f., 325, 

Cificinida 95 

Uinoapura 95 

Citraratbasvámin 76, 853f., 391 

Cola 11f., 115, 119, 1565, 160 

Coast Country 1451. 

Cola-mandala 1461. 

Coja-rattha 237n. 

Cora 172 

Cūtapallava 158 

Cutu fa. 1120., 218f., 9024f,, 243n., 2490., 
257, 288 


Guta Sātskarni 2, 5, 24, 36, 153, 158n. 
Cula-Camdamukha 27 
Cula-Camtisirinik’ 21, 26 


189, 192 
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Dahrasena 241 

Dākziņā 278, 291, 203 

gr ne yuqa 1, lin, 91, 
ul 


Daksiņāpatha-pati, Deksindpathefeara 1 
Daliyavāvi R. 336f , 131 

Daàlá ra 195 
Dāmakīrti 261, 265, 270f 

Dàámaéarman of Mangalur grant 211 
Dāmafarman of Polamuru grant 337, 341 
Damila 28, 31 

Damirike 146 


150, 219, 285, 


Dāmodara 310ff., 393 
Dámodsradatta 308 
Dimodaravarman 51, 55f., 62 
Danda 263 

Dandanüyaka 239 

Dantapura 31f., 149, 396 Š: 
Darada 325 

Dursi grant 2021. 
Dafabandha 295f. 
Daganapura 170f., 202, 211 
Dāsataģāga 270 

Dašfavarman 1159. 


Deņģalūru 116, 139 
Deta 96 


e 

Defadhikrta 190f. 

Defddhspati 93, 95 

Dešāmātya 270 

Derabhoga 248, 250 } 

Derabhogahala 9Af., 197, 200, 203 

Derabhoga-ramaņa 252 

Devsgiri 32 

Devagiri grant 2587f, 

—— Derabhogahala 84f., 94f., 208r,, 

Devakula 261 

Devapura 305 

LD'evarástrs 79f., 398 

Devasekti 245 

Devašarman Kātyņapa 209 

Devafarman Kaundinya 308 

Devavarman Aadamba 280f., 984, 2907. 
315 j 
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Devavarman Sálankdgana 65f., OSÍ., RAF, 
Saff., 166, 169 

Devavarmau Vreuvkundīn 99, 1044. 

Dhathiakada, Dhünyakataka 4, 2 3 

Dhunada (god! 106 

Dhanaka fo. 20, 26 

Dhanurcidyd 297 

Dhinyakataka 14, 120n., 165, 185 

Dharmādharmā or Dharmaja Ordeal 128, 
2651. 

Dharmagiri 32 

Dharma-mahārāja, NDhkarma-mahdārājādhi- 
raja 39, 165, 171 & n., 183n., 159, 24%, 
2607 , 2680., 344 

Dhartna^andin 277 

Dharmūšārinan 278 

Dharma-yuramahārāja 207 

Dharanikota 14 

Dhata-divya, Tula divya 125, 3601. 

Dhštršarman 278 

Digha-nikdaue 25 

Dirára 2-4 ., 26f. 

Dīnārimāsuka 23, 261. 

Dicya, Ordeal 127f., 2547, 


|! Drakshararna 110 


Drāvida 221 

Droņa 156 š 
Durgašakti 215 . 
Durvinita-Kongapivrddha 246, 301. 404 
Durarāju, Yurarāja 118 . 
Dvārakā 1530., 817 " 
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Gañga era Ilin, 400 


Gadigāriļi 215 

Gautamiputra 3, 41, 142(., 153, 1621. 
Garádh yoksa 210 = 
Ghatikà 137 

Ghatorkeca &ün, 311 











Girivraja 8138. 
Godāvsr1 R. 111, 1150, 191, M9, ?14f.., 
337 


Gotra 261, 289 
Gotra Atreys 211, 289, 291, 500, 3150. 
Gotra Atri 815 
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| Git.. 172, 208, 200f., 268, 
ion dal. 49 ees 


43, 62, 197, 249/., 291, 





Gotra Kurukotsa 201 
14 112n., 222, gas, 238, 248, 





Gotra Vatistha 291 

Gotra Vatan 106 

Gotra Vateya 201 

Gotra Vātsyāyana 211 

Gotra Vigņuvrddba 155n. 

rei cogi feju dt E 
gāms, agrāma 

Gorallaca 190%. 

Govardhana 243 

Govindacandra $1n. 


Govindasvāmin 268 

Govindavarman 98ff., 1040., 112, 135 
Grāmahāra 250 

(irāmakūta 131 

Grümika 187f,, 192 

— — 107f., 121, 130f, 336, 


Guddādivigays 106, 130 
Gudivāda 130 
Gudrābāra 121, 130 


89n 
Gupte dy. 120., 65f., 120, 162f., 216an., 256f, 
Gupta era 89n., 255 

Gutta fa. 12n. 


was 
133e , 196, 241, 
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1139, 155, 2. 226, 334, 3248, 


bhattárokacarman 
In»dravarman-Satyáéraya- Dbruvarā:a 2776 
Iñzginiseñgarma 264 
[pur grant of Màdharacorman ! 130. 
Ipor grant of Mádhacararman IT 13V 
Idinavarman ]196f., 246 
Irávati 814 
TIévara atta 245 
Ttvarasena 242€. 






Midhacarormon Í 
toer., 194m7., 3564. 


Jeyanta, same as Trilocena Kadamba TN. 
Jaya x I Bastern Calebge 1AF, 110, 
121, 182, 951, MN. 
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Ksliága 11, 748. 81, 115, 126, 1206 
ūdbipeti 76, TA 


Kamboráheeruva W^. X32 
Kamdasiri,. Kbetmdsairi, Skandedir! Ih, 
sī 


Kamgire 62 

Kammankds 30 

Kasakagiri 1415 

Radel, Kāfecipura 115, 166 , 1517 , 1578, 
1604. 1784 , 195, 189, 19, M. 223, 
2330 , 2368 , 43 377 

Kāfci-magiļala 14^ 

Kātirāsilgrima Lf 

Kandare, Kroge 5M , If 

Kandarspura 56f , 62, 6! 

Kanfsvrarman, Shan tavarmen 172 

Kafgsvarman Tf. 2*7 

Kan ri imerrip wn " = | 

Ks rei a "n j va ji 

Kaka lel 

Kanna-viaya 407 





90 . 
— x 34, 
197, 209, 
Kar i 197 ivarmān 170 
918€ , 258. 267, 279, 981f., 292, —— a1. 


Korásodaka- Paticáll 78 
Kosa-divya 128, 363 
Koáala 10f., 30, 81, 115, 120. 


Koļappokoņja 133 

Kottidsrinan 61 

Kratusomaéarman 261 

Krishna R. 35, 1150 , 135, 139, 211, 215, 


39%, 
Kreps II 120. 
Krwgazgiri 142, 241 
Kaotilya 3561. K varman I 180, 236a., 237, 258f., 967f., 
Kawert R. 115, 118, 245, 9370. ^ 280f., “QM. 309, 3160. 314, 


107, 109, 118%., 181, 172, 
837 









Kekayss of Girieraja 10, 8130. Krepaverman JI 166, 244, 268, 275, 980f., 
Kekeyas of K X 12p., 15, 260, 25884., $280. 9940 . 887. 5 3 
PUn - Krēgsbeņņa. Krēņaregņs 61, 199 
Erte rear 246 
Ka | —— 
sántacü D. 
2411 


iya lln., 19 
Kubērs (god) 196 
Kubiraka 2/. 
Kubja- Vigņuvardbanas 1168., 3981. 
Kudalūr-adbigtbāoa 272p., 993 305 
avide-visske 190 — 
Kudrábára-visays 42, V2/. 
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Kula (measure) 187 
Kulacarmsn, Kulaéarman 190 
Kalahaks 21, 25, 32 
Kulaha-vibára 32 













vavarman Vs 
104, 1068., 1128 , uu. ,, 400 





Matteped great 556 , 67 

Máts ka, Matrid 25 

Maukbari dg 117, 2267 , 24€ 
Mourya dy. 12m , 2168. , 251, 774 
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varman, same u REN. Nandivarman Pallava of. Udayendiram 

óf., 238f., 278n., 801». 2. 4 grant 177ff., 182, 196, 199f., 273 
Medes 334n. $^ Naendivarman I Sālaūkāyana 68, 91. 
Menander 3221. | Nandivarman II Sálankdyana 68T, TAT., 
Menrmūtūra-vāsaka 170 | 77, BAf., 92 , 176, 208, 331 
Merusáarman 291 | Nandióarman 278 
Milinda, Menander 322f. ` | Naravara 263 2 
Mitrašarman 278 | | Narasimbavarman I 118, 802 L 
Modekarani 307 Nārāyaņa (Viggu) 195, 290 
Modoura, Madura 147 | | Nārāyaņaš$urman 311 

M onim a 268 Narendrasena 183p., 253n., 256 

Mokari, Maukhari dy. 246 Nargund 215 
Molkülmüru 308 Nasik 302n. 





Mrgēša 276 Nataka (Nartaka) 220 
— Mrgešavarman, ub crm Er Natrpaļi 139 
166, 203n., 28201., 255, 2600., 970, 272, | Nau-nand-debra 216, 227 


316 Nūāyarkbaņda, same as Nāgarakhaņda 
Muccundi 249 Neyika 190f. 
Muģānanda 224 Nikumbhallašakti 244f. 


Nilakantba 270 
Nilambur grant 267. 


— — — 


Mugīya fa. 18n. 
Mugūr 


Mu ammad Shah 349, 352 Nipa fa. 229n. 
Mukkaņa Kadamba, same as T'rilocama | Nirgrantha sect 262, 264 
Kadamba 227n. Nirvāņa 26f. 


Mokkapti Pallava, same as Trilocuna | Nisamma 147 


Pallaca 159 | Nivartana 84, 90, 92, 95, 189, 194, 198, 2115, 
Mulaka 11n: | 961, 964, 269., 272, 295, . 309, 
Mulakü, Mulakūra 94f., 332 | 330 
Mullūr 268 | N iyogin 197 
Multagi 268 | Nolamba fa. 163n. 

M ulada, Mutuda * aat. Nolambavādi-Tbirty-two-Tbcusand 808 
Munda tr. or fa. 224 * Nyāja 297 
22 arüstra 208, 402 ° 

üra 95, 332 


Marron (Vigbņu) 897 

Murotukaliki 106, 134 
Odurpbara tr. 229 

Omgodu 203 


—aIrc ss — — 


N - rere. grant I zm 
mgodu grant II 
Ongole 908 
Naga (image) 220 Ordeal 127f., 35411. 
N (tribe) 145f., 162f., 157f., 219, 2588, | Ortboura 147 
"91 Ozānā 162 
Nāgakal 220n. 
Nar adatta Brāhmaņa 249 | - 
Nigadatta engraver 249f. P 
Nügadatta king 246 " 
Nūgarvūlanikā 219 Paibga-Bbavasvámin 296f. 
Nāgašarman 278 | Paithan 162 
Nāgurskhaņda 2161. Pāla dy. 297». 
Nagarī 12n. Palakkada 160, 169, 205 
Nagnašarman 137 Palāšikā 954ff., 267, 269, 271f., 276f., 281, 
Nahapána 163n. _ 999 ` 
Naryogika 191, 197, 2071. Pālgalinī 309 
rs rper (Naiyogika) 207  , Palbava 152ff,, 3241. 
Nala fa 274 | Pallava dy. 39, 140ff., 1454., 151ff., 159n., 
e Mim lln. | 176ff., 283n., 2381., 248, 258, 063, 282f., 
Napakküaa 180, 259, 317 289, 309, 390f, 
Nanda fa. 2100., 226 Palmaģi 244, 295 
Nanda or Nandodbhaya fa. 77n. Pālotkata, Palakkaģa 172 
Nandapada 201 € Paficabandha 296 box 
° Na ; Prabbafijanavarman Tir. Paficāla 156 
andin 821. Pafcalitgala 18n. 
j onsivernan Pollaca ‘of Kosakudi -gront | Patca-mahapataka 192, deb, oi. 0, 202, 
Nu « 187,107 402 
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. Paéupati (personal name) 257n. 


Pagda 291 

— fa. 81, Au SE 
an Pāņdya 

Pandiones, P Pandya 
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iple) 146 
e 11, 115, 146f., 





Paigotkaļa 266 

Pauria Suntal 231 

Papilà 32 

Paralūra 261 

Parama-bhāgarata S4f., 92, 197, 1.9, 
202, 205 

Parama-brahmaņya 130 

Pareme-mākatvore B4, 
31 


Parama-raisnaca 241 

Paramešrarāa 137 

Parameévaravarman I 180006. 

Paraáava 326n. 

Fārasika 3211. 

Parihāra (exemption) 43f., 62, 93ff., 1861, 
1920., 198, 200, 209f., 249f., 263, 268, 
276, 278, 307f. 

Parihára (bonorific gift) 189 

Páriyátra Mt. 142, 243 

Pariyátrika tr. 943f. 

Paráava 324n. 

Parthian 1591. 

Pašupati (god) 257n. 


187, 139, 277, 


Paósupatióanrman 278 
Patalànà 242, 214 
Pátalipotra 141, 217, 226, 256 
Patafjali 379, 140, 401 
— * om 260 
Patta 258 

Pattabandha 233n., 234, 238f., 
Pauņdārīka 98 
Paura-vryacahürika 235n. 
— — p 

D urā 
Pedes 131 
Fēdda- Vegī 83 
Peddavegt "—-— e" 33511. 
Pennar 141, 14617. 
Penukape $94 
Perdalá 
Perumbāņappādi 238n., 247 
Peruvütaka 137 
Peshwa 352 
Pbàla-divya 128, 364f. 
Pikira 210 
Pikira grant 210f. 
Pingalasvimin 266 


255 


Pinz-kilo (Piog-ki-pu-lo),  Veūzīpu a 
n. 

Pigukkiparru 203 

Pietapurs 79ff., 114ff., 191, 309p., 398 


Pithumda 48f. 

Pitráarman 278 

Pittapuram, Pithapuram 114ff., 117 & n 
Pitundra 48f, 

Plaki- TE. Plāki-visaya 120f., 
Poduka 


ili. 246 
Polon Ordeal, 362 | 


1371. 








tic 


Polamuru, 131, 257 x 
der dm grant of — sti 


Polamuru grant of Joyonmns bh 
Poriyadgal 305 
Pounnata, Punnāļa 245 —— * — 
Prabhafijanavarman "ers 80 ud d Wi 
Prabbávati 260 —— j PS- 
Prabbāvatīgoptā 88, 136, 256 tine 
Prādhirājya 98 : Es Ka 

i Prágiyotisa 29 i *— 
;Prajāpatišarman Gar ā 478. 
Pra'āpatifarmnn Kaimbala 278 

' Prajāpatišarman Valandāta 278 


— * 








| Prājāpatya 
| Prālūragrāma 94, 332 


Prāņāvēšrara temple 257, 260) 
Pravacanaesütra 200 

Pravarasena I 87ff., 343 

Pravarasena II 253n 

Praribhāga 278 

Ep Jayasihgha, same as Jayastmha T 


— R. 2923, 233n., 239° 
Prthivi-duvaraja, T iei s te 118 
Pribivi-mabarsja 398 

Pribivīmūla 110p., 113 

Prthivisena.I 88, 969. ^ 
Prthivīsēna IT 256 


| Prthivivallabha Gopāladeva 316 ' 


Prthivivallabba Nikumbballāšakti 215n. 

Prthivivyághra 316 

Pudvkottai 146f. 

Pukīya fa 15, 24, 26, 33 

Pulakeáin I 245, 74, 302 

Pulake£iu Tl 11, 47f., 19, 114ff., 121, 275, 302 

Pulobüru, Polobumra, Folamuru 107ff., 
111@., 131, 337,341 

Fulumāvi 143f, 150, 162ff., 159 

Pulumūvi Vāsistbīputra 3, 41, 143(., 149f , 
1621, 220 

Punšta 245f. 

Pupdrabhokti, Pogdravardhanablwokti 1109. 

Punnádu 245 

Puphagiri, Pospagiri 32f. 

Puràna (coin) +30 

Purapisabgama- -vüsaka 137 

Puravāyam 308 

Pürvamabacchal& 262 

Pürvafaila 330 

Pirvadailiya 35 

Puru-Khetaka 271 

Purusamedha 95 

Poskalavati 29 

Puskara 12n. 

Pusysipitra 85, 125, 146, 346 

Pūvakētuja 185 

Puvasela, Fūrvašailua 


32[., 330 


R 
Ray hu 325f. 
p Kadamb a 2331., 3, 2^4. aw " 
Rahasyddhikyta 193, $06. 330 N 
Kājabhāga-dasšabandha 295 











Rà:amabendra 11 






, Rājūka 917p., 251 
Rajjugàhaka amacca 251 
Rewetirth 237 pn. 
Ramati 





ūfa 131 


Ravivarman 119, 180, 203p., 255, 267[., 
282, 990, 295, 316, «oar. 

Razu, Rachavar 124n. 

Regonrana 189 

Rice Ordeal 969 


Lo peer m Robipigupta 195 


AM a 298 

den Mt, 142 

Rsabha-lafichana 185n. 

Rodra (Siva) 226f. 

Rodra (Nātavāģdi) 40 

Hudrabhüti 242 

Rudradiman 1, 8, 23, 148, 
297n., 379 

Rudradbara. bhattárikà 22[., 26 

Rudrsgaga, Rodrasena 241 

Rudrafarmav 108ff, 951, 337, 342 

Rudra Šātakerņi 144 

Rudrasens Saka 29 

Rudrasens I Vākāļāka 881. 

Rudrasena II Vākāļaka 88, 136 

Rudrasimba III 244 

Ruodrānila Goņda 246 


153, 164n., 


Šāba Virasena 297n. 
Sabda 297 


Sadakana Fac: t> 144 
Sadānana (god) 
Sádyaskra 88 
Sahalā 249f. 
Sahslātavi 250 
Sahya E “ct 
re op s arman I 4001. 
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